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In  September,  The  Orange  County  Register  soared  to  the  highest 
circulation  averages  in  our  history.  That  comes  on  the  heels  of  our 
greatest  six-month  average,  daily  and  Survlay,  ever. 

Our  thanks  to  the  growing  legion  of  Register  fans  In  Sogitlicm  ^ 
California.  And  a  toast  to  you.  Orange  County! 

T  H  E-*(%0  RANGE  ^COUNTY 


Represented  nationally  by  CWO&O 
gures  Register  Circulation  Department  analysis. 


Mfe'ire  on  Orange  Covnf y's  side 


Southern  California  has  many  things  to  offer  both  residents  and  travelers.  It  can  be  said 
that  one  of  the  most  impressive  is  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  and  it's  surrounding 
communities.  This  area  with  it's  temperate  climate,  booming  industry  and  exciting 
ethnic  mix  is  second  to  none  in  the  western  U.S. 

But  what  is  the  Best  of  L.A.? 

The  Best  of  L.A.  is  the  affluent  area  that  borders  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  section  of  the 
greater  metropolis  includes  cities  like  Malibu,  Pacific  Palisades,  Westwood,  Redondo 
Beach,  Torrance,  the  Palos  Verdes  Peninsula  and  San  Pedro. 

The  Best  of  L.A.  is  Copley  Los  Angeles  Newspapers  market  and  is  home  to  The  Daily 
Breeze,  The  Outlook,  The  News-Pilot  and  over  1 .7  million  people  who  live 
work  and  play  in  the  Best  of  L.A. 

ANG°  LEs  Wcu;§paj2C/(S 

Daily  Breeze  News-Pilot  The  Outlook 


We  cover  the  coast...the  Best  of  L.A. 

5215  Torrance  Blvd.,  Torrance  CA,  (213)540-5511  •  FAX:(21 3)543-4769 
Represented  nationally  by  Sawyer/FergusonA/Valker  Inc. 


Quipp's  New  Stacker 
for  ROP  and  Inserts 


Dual  Chain  Drive 

Provides  for  superior  bundle  quality,  versatile 
programming  and  a  wide  variety  of  paging  at  all  times 
from  6  page  broadsheet  up  to  heavy  inserts. 


Quipp  300  Plus 

Designed  to  rigid  specifica¬ 
tions  for  heavy  duty  service 
and  reliability  v/ith  new  belt 
infeed  for  better  control  of 
signatures  without  smudging. 
One  model  compensating 
another  non-compensating. 


Non  contact  sensor  with 
the  greatest  of  accuracy  and 
reliability  to  count  everything 
from  insert  to  single  folded 
sheef. 


Touch  Screen 

Provides  direct  communi¬ 
cations  between  stacker  and 
operator  for  quck  set  up- 
and  maintenance. 


Quipp  Systems.  Inc. 

4800  N.W  157  Street 

Miami.  FL 33014-6434  nUIPP 

Phone  (305)  623-8700  W 

Fax  (305)623-0980 
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NOVEMBER 

7-9— Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  76th  Annual  Conference,  '‘Partners  in 
Change.”  Fairmont  Hotel,  Chicago. 

15-16— New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Executives  meeting,  Shera- 
ton  Tara  Hotel.  Framingham,  Mass. 

15- 17— New  England  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Annual  Conference, 

Cliff  House,  OgurKfuit,  Maine. 

16- 17— Missouri  Press  Women  Fall  Meeting.  Holiday  Inn  Holidome,  Colum¬ 

bia. 

17 — INMA  International  Board  Meeting,  Lake  Buena  Vista.  Fla. 

28-30 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers.  Conference,  “Changes  in 
the  Communist  World,”  University  of  Maryland.  College  Park. 


DECEMBER 

2-3— Missouri  and  Kansas  AP  Publishers  and  Editors.  Ritz-Carlton,  Kan¬ 
sas  City. 


Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 


NOVEMBER 

7-9 — Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Advanced  Web  Offset,  GATF 
International  Headquarte!S,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

7—  New  England  Newspap^ir  Association,  Cost  Reduction  Seminar, 
Sheraton  Wayfarer  Inn,  Bedford,  N.H. 

7'4— Inland  Press  Association,  Cost  and  Revenue  Management  Seminar, 
Inland  Press  Center,  Chicago. 

7'.9— Pennsylvania  Newspape'  Publishers’  Association,  Circulation  Semi¬ 
nar,  PNPA  Press  Center  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

8—  New  England  Newspaper  Association.  Newswriting  Workshop, 
Westborough  Marrio'1  Hotel,  Westborough,  Mass. 

8— Rhode  Island  Press  Association/University  of  Rhode  Island  Journal¬ 
ism  Department,  Annual  Fall  Seminar,  URI  Library,  Kingston,  R.l. 
11-14 — SNPA  Foundation,  ‘Publishing  a  Quality  Newspaper’  Seminar, 
Columbia,  S.C. 

11- 16 — 2rxl  Annual  NPPA  Electronic  Photojournalism  Workshop,  Sheraton 

Mission  Palms  Hotel,  Tempe,  Ariz. 

12- 16— Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Methods  and  Technologies  of 

the  Printing  Processes,  GATF  International  Headquarters,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

16-16— Mid  America  Press  Institute,  Copy  Editing  Seminar,  Clarion  Hotel,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri. 

17— New  England  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Editorial  Page  Work¬ 
shop,  Cliff  House,  Ogunquit,  Meiine. 

26—  Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Color  Stripping  Seminar,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va. 

27—  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association,  Advanced  Circu¬ 
lation  Topics  Seminar.  PNPA  Press  Center,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

30— Pennsylvania  Newspeiper  Publishers’  Association,  Market  Research 
Seminar,  PNPA  Press  Center,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


DECEMBER 

3-7 — Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Sheetfed  Offset  Press  Operat¬ 
ing,  GATF  International  Headquarters,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

7 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association,  Selling  Skills  for 
Daily  Newspapers  Seminar,  PNPA  Press  Center,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


JANUARY 

20-23— SNPA  Foundation,  Seminar  on  “Targeting  Reader  Interests,  Baton 
Rouge,  La. 
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About  Awards 


Hefner  Award.  Los  Angeles  Times  editorial  cartoonist 
Paul  Conrad  has  been  selected  to  receive  the  1990  Hugh 
M.  Hefner  First  Amendment  Award. 

An  editorial  cartoonist  for  40  years,  Conrad  is  being 
honored  for  using  his  art  to  attack  corruption  in  govern¬ 
ment,  highlight  civil  rights  issues,  support  disarmament 
and  speak  out  against  environmental  abuse. 

The  Hefner  awards  program  was  established  in  1979  by 
the  Playboy  Foundation  to  honor  individuals  who  have 
made  significant  contributions  in  the  defense  of  the  First 
Amendment. 

Food  writers.  The  Newspaper  Food  Editors  and  Writers 
Association  presented  26  awards  at  its  recent  convention 
in  Chicago.  In  categories  for  newspapers  over  and  under, 
respectively,  200,000  ciiculation,  awards  went  to:  for  best 
section,  the  Washington  Post  and  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tri¬ 
bune',  news  reporting,  Daniel  Puzo  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  Linda  Sievers  of  the  Anchorage  Daily  News; 
feature  writing,  Carole  Sugarman  of  the  Washington  Post 
and  Matthew  Surrence  of  the  Oakland  Tribune;  columns. 
Ward  Sinclair  of  the  Washington  Post  and  Madeline 
Davidson  of  the  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee. 


Travel  writers.  The  Los  Angeles  Daily  News  won  the 
top  honor  for  newspaper  travel  sections  from  the  Society 
of  American  Travel  Writers  for  the  third  year  in  a  row. 
Newspapers  accounted  for  eight  of  17  winners  in  the  1989 
Lowell  Thomas  Travel  Journalism  Competition,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  American  Travel  Writers  Foundation.  Win¬ 
ning  for  best  travel  section  over  250,000  circulation  was 
the  Sunday  Oregonian  of  Portland. 

Star  Tribune  of  Minneapolis/St.  Paul  travel  editor 
Catherine  Watson  took  the  top  award,  the  $1,000  Lowell 
Thomas  Travel  Journalist  of  1990,  with  runner-up  going  to 
Mary  Lu  Abbott,  who  won  $500  for  work  done  at  the 
Houston  Chronicle. 

In  other  categories,  first-place  awards  of  $500  went  to 
Steve  Silk  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  Seattle  Times 
travel  editor  John  Macdonald,  Rick  Carroll  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  Tom  Reese  of  the  Seattle  Times  and 
Arkansas  Democrat  travel  editor  Griffin  Smith. 


Religion  award.  The  National  Council  of  Churches  hon¬ 
ored  George  Cornell,  Associated  Press  national  religion 
writer,  for  his  40  years  of  service  in  the  field. 

Presented  with  a  Bible  and  a  silver  tray  at  a  meeting  in 
New  York,  Cornell,  who  joined  AP  in  1947  covering 
general  assignments,  said  religious  coverage  has  snow¬ 
balled  during  his  career  and  “a  new  corps  of  excel¬ 
lent  religion  reporters”  was  sophisticated,  professional 
and  convinced  of  the  field’s  importance. 


Aje  Award.  The  American  Jewish  Committee  has  hon¬ 
ored  the  staff  of  the  San  Diego  Tribune  for  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  coverage  of  the  region’s  diverse  ethnic  communities 
and  for  a  prize-winning  series  of  editorials  on  immigration. 

In  a  San  Diego  dinner  ceremony,  Sholom  Comay,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pittsburgh-based  AJC,  said,  “We  salute  the 
Tribune  for  its  efforts  in  portraying  the  complex  mosaic 
that  makes  up  your  city  here.”  He  said  the  paper  was 
selected  for  the  honor  because  of  its  “consistent  efforts  to 
eliminate  discrimination  and  bigotry  in  this  community.” 

The  committee’s  National  Institute  of  Human  Relations 
Award  was  accepted  by  Tribune  editor  Neil  Morgan. 
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At  Thomson  Newspapers  we  value  the 
service  provided  by  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations.  That's  why  no  fewer  than 
1 35  of  our  community  daily  newspapers 
are  audited  by  the  ABC. 

We're  confident  in  having  our  circula¬ 
tion  audited,  because  we're  committed  to 
the  dozens  of  communities  we  serve 
across  America.  From  Altoona,  Barrie, 
and  Chatham  through  to  Xenia,  Yreka, 
and  Zanesville  the  local  Thomson  news¬ 
paper  has  become  a  welcome  and  neces¬ 
sary  part  of  community  life. 

So  at  Thomson,  when  we  say  we 
cover  the  market  from  A  to  Z,  we've  got 
the  proof  -  from  the  ABC! 


Newspapers 


Sales  Offices 

Chicago:  3150  Des  Plaines  Avenue,  Des  Plaines,  Illinois  60018 
Tel.  (708)  299-5544 

New  York:  1270  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020 
Tel.  (212)  246-2265 

Represented  by  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee  &  CWO  &  O  Regional  Markets  Group 
New  York  (2 12)  750-4040 
Chicago  (312)  321-6360 

Philadelphia  -  Atlanta  -  Miami  -  Denver  -  Detroit 
Minneapolis  -  Dallas  -  San  Francisco  -  Los  Angeles 


The  4th  Estate 


By  Doiig  Borgstedt 


*40Mr  SVNMCATT  SUSSWH  JUST  Won'  TAKr  NO  TOR  AN  ANSWER." 


About  Awards 


Thomas  receives  DPI  Thomas  Award.  Helen  Thomas, 
United  Press  International  White  House  bureau  chief,  was 
recently  presented  with  the  first  Helen  Thomas  Uni- 
presser  Award,  reportedly  the  first  award  given  by  UPI 
recognizing  UPI  journalists. 

The  award,  which  includes  a  cash  prize  of  $1,500,  is 
slated  to  be  presented  annually.  UPI  staffers  who  win  one 
of  the  planned  new  monthly  awards  will  compete  for  the 
annual  award.  A  new  award  for  stringers  also  is  planned. 

Health  care  award.  The  first  annual  Maine  Hospital 
Association  Award  for  Excellence  in  Health  Care  Jour¬ 
nalism  has  been  presented  by  the  Ellsworth  (Maine) 
American.  The  award  recognizes  outstanding  achieve¬ 
ments  by  individual  Journalists  or  news  organizations  in 
increasing  public  awareness  of  important  health  qare 
issues.  The  award  was  presented  to  the  Ellsworth  Ameri¬ 
can  for  its  “comprehensive  coverage  of  health  care  issues 
in  recent  years.” 


About  Awards 

Courage  in  reporting  honored.  The  International 
Women’s  Media  Foundation  has  named  four  women, 
recipients  of  its  new  Courage  in  Journalism  Award,  which 
includes  $5,000  for  each  winner. 

The  1990  IWMF  Courage  in  Journalism  recipients  are: 
Maria  Jimena  Duzan,  30,  correspondent  for  El  Espectador 
in  Colombia,  who  was  cited  for  facing  the  dangers  of 
writing  about  drugs  in  her  country.  Duzan  herself  has  been 
threatened,  and  earlier  this  year  her  sister,  Silvia  Marga¬ 
rita  Duzan,  was  killed  while  working  on  a  story  about  drug 
traffickers  for  British  television. 

Florica  Ichim,  executive  editor  of  Romania's  largest 
opposition  newspaper,  Romania  Lihera.  who  was  forced 
off  the  paper  in  1975  for  refusing  to  join  the  Communist 
Party  but  was  later  elected  executive  editor  by  staffers  in 

1989  after  the  Party  fell.  The  paper  was  nearly  shut  down  in 

1990  when  printers,  reportedly  backed  by  the  government, 
damaged  the  press,  harmed  reporters  and  ransacked  the 
offices.  Ichim  and  the  paper  are  in  hiding  now,  although  it 
continues  to  publish. 

Caryle  Murphy,  43,  of  the  Washington  Post,  who  was 
cited  for  her  reporting  from  Kuwait,  where  she  hid  for  26 
days  in  August  after  Iraq  invaded  the  country.  A  14-year 
veteran  of  the  Post,  Murphy  managed  to  send  firsthand 
reports  back  to  the  newspaper  during  that  time  (E&P, 
Sept.  1,  P.7). 

And  Lilyanne  Pierre  Paul,  33,  of  Haiti,  a  correspondent 
for  Radio  Haiti  Inter  since  1977,  who  has  been  arrested, 
imprisoned  and  exiled  for  her  outspoken  criticism  of  the 
government  and  her  fight  for  democracy.  Forced  to  live 
outside  the  country  for  six  years  —  during  which  time  her 
two  brothers  were  arrested  because  of  her  work  —  Pierre 
Paul  was  forced  to  go  into  hiding  again  last  January 
because  her  name  was  on  a  death  list. 

California  news  photographers.  San  Francisco  Chroni- ' 
cle  photographer  Frederic  Larson  has  captured,  for  the 
second  year  running,  the  State  Photographer  of  the  Year 
award  from  the  California  Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

First-place  winners  in  the  still  division  were:  for  news, 
Paul  Morse  of  the  Pasadena  Star-News;  earthquake  news 
photo,  Michael  Macor  of  the  Oakland  Tribune;  earth¬ 
quake  feature,  Angela  Pancrazio  of  the  San  Jose  Mercury 
News;  illustration,  Bruce  Chambers  of  the  Long  Beach 
Press-Telegram;  picture  story,  Michael  Williamson  of  the 
Sacramento  Bee;  feature,  Clifford  Oto  of  the  Stockton 
Record;  sports,  Charlaine  Brown  of  the  Orange  County 
Register;  pictorial,  Kari  Rene  Hall  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  and  for  portraits,  Hal  Wells  of  the  Long  Beach 
Press-Telegram. 

Agricultural  Media  Award.  The  Healdsburg  (Calif.)  Tri¬ 
bune  has  won  the  first  annual  Agricultural  Media  Award 
given  by  the  Sonoma  County  Farm  Bureau. 

The  award  is  designed  to  recognize  and  show  appreci¬ 
ation  for  media  commitment  to  the  agricultural  commu¬ 
nity  and  longtime  coverage  of  agricultural  news  and 
events. 

The  semiweekly  Tribune  is  published  by  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Publications  Inc.,  which  is  affiliated  with  Lesher 
Communications  Inc. 

Rowan  receives  Neuharth  Award.  Syndicated  colum¬ 
nist  Carl  Rowan  was  chosen  to  receive  the  1990  Allen 
H.  Neuharth  Award  for  Excellence  in  Journalism.  The 
award  was  presented  by  Neuharth  to  Rowan  at  a  cere¬ 
mony  at  the  University  of  South  Dakota,  Neuharth’s  alma 
mater. 
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RECOGNITION. 

A  pat  on  the  back  is  nice,  but  a  citation,  plaque,  certificate 
of  achievement,  scholarship,  grant  or  fellowship  is 
concrete  proof  of  a  job  well  done. 


Recognition  from  peers  and  respected  col¬ 
leagues  is  the  ultimate  compliment  to  all  journal¬ 
ists,  from  the  student  to  the  professional  level. 
If  you  or  your  organization  offer  an  award,  fel¬ 
lowship  or  grant  to  journalists,  let  them  know 
about  it  through  your  ad  in  E&P’s  19th  annual 
Journalism  Awards  and  Fellowships  Direc¬ 
tory.  Your  ad  in  this  directory  will  increase  the 
quantity  and  the  quality  of  entries  by  attracting 
the  attention  of  many  talented  journalists. 

The  Journalism  Award  and  Fellowships  Direc¬ 
tory  is  printed  in  the  form  of  a  pullout  section 


and  is  bound  within  the  December  29th  issue  of 
E&P.  It  is  used  by  journalists  all  year  long  and  is 
the  definitive  source  for  listings  of  awards, 
grants,  fellowships  and  scholarships  available  to 
journalists. 

Call  your  E&P  sales  representative  today  and 
reserve  your  space  in  this  unique  annual  direc¬ 
tory. 

Advertising  Deadlines 

Space — December  14 
Ad  Copy — December  17 


SALES  OFFICES 


New  York 
(212)  675-4380 


Chicago 
(312)  641-0041 


Los  Angeles 
(213)  382-6346 


San  Francisco 
(415)  421-7950 


Editor  St  Publisher  abp 

11  West  19th  Street  •  New  \t>rk.  N.Y.  10011  •  212  675  4380  < 

FAX#  212  929  1259  AWm 
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MAIY  P.  AINOLO 
Univenityoflowa 


PETaj.  AUSENHUS 
University  of 
Minnesota 


MICAEU  CHRISTOPHER  P.  ONTHIALOU 

BRACAMONTE  CAMPBEU  COLEMAN 

University  of  Maryland  University  of  Southern  California  State 

Mississippi-Hattiesburg  Universtty-Sonoma 


BRYNNCRAFFEY 
University  of 
Califomia-Berkeley 


JOSEF  M.  FEDERMAN 
Hebrew  University 


WILLIAM  J. 
GONZENBACH 
Univer»ty  of  North 
Carolina-Chapel  Hill 


KARL  D.  GRUBAUGH 
University  of  Missouri 


TERESA  A.  HUITEAU 
Son  Jose  State 
University 


AMYJ.  KUEBELBECK 
University  (rf 
Minnesota 


PAULE.McXaVEY 

Northwestern 

University 


JEFFREY  L.  MERRON 
University  of  North 
CaroUna-Chapel  Hill 


RICHARD  W.  PABICH 
University  of 
Califomia-Berkeley 


VICTORIA  C.  READ 
University  of  Missouri 


SANDRA  J. 
ROETHLERJONEN 
University  of 
Wisconsin-Madison 


KIMBERLY  R.  SOMERS 

Northwestern 

University 


MICHAEL  1.  WILLIAMS 
University  of  Kansas 


These  sixty-six 
scholarship  winners 


tomorrow’s  headlines. 


We  salute  these  outstanding  scholars  who 
are  preparing  for  challenging  careers  as 
professional  communicators. 

More  than  1 ,000  applicants  sought  Gannett 
Foundation  Journalism  Scholarships.  These 
winners’  developing  journalistic  skills,  edu¬ 
cational  aptitudes,  and  personal  qualities 
earned  them  renewable  awards  of  $  1 , 500 
for  undergraduates,  13,000  for  graduates. 

Since  1935,  the  Gannett  Foundation  has 
made  more  than  $50  million  in  grants  to 
support  First  Amendment  freedoms- 
bolstering  journalism  education,  strength¬ 
ening  the  journalism  profession,  and  help¬ 
ing  young  people  pursue  communications 
careers. 

The  1990  Gannett  Foundation  Journalism 
Scholarship  winners  reflect  our  pride  in  the 
journalism  profession  and  our  commitment 
to  those  who  will  help  shape  tomorrow’s 
headlines. 
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Circulation  looking  up 

The  pundits  who  combine  a  decline  in  newspaper  advertising  with 
a  circulation  loss  at  a  few  large  newspapers  and  take  a  dim  view  of  the 
future  of  the  newspaper  business  should  cast  their  eyes  on  the  last 
FAS-FAX  report  from  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  for  the 
six-months  period  ending  Sept.  30,  1990. 

These  figures  belie  the  popular  opinion  that  newspapers  are  losing 
faith  with  their  readers. 

Comparing  the  last  six  months’  averages  with  the  same  period  a 
year  ago,  the  ABC  figures  reveal  that  of  the  top  25  newspapers  in  the 
country  20  of  them  showed  circulation  increases.  Of  the  top  25  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers,  17  were  up. 

These  figures  become  more  significant  when  they  are  examined  in 
the  light  of  the  previous  FAS-FAX  report  for  the  period  ending 
March  31,  1990,  when  19  of  the  top  25  dailies  and  19  of  the  top  25 
Sundays  showed  increases. 

Our  report  in  this  issue  on  the  ABC  figures  shows  that  gains  also 
predominated  in  other  metropolitan  cities  and  a  spot  check  of  non¬ 
metropolitan  newspapers  in  the  state  of  New  York  shows  that  more 
than  25%  of  them  had  increases. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  generalizations  about  why  circulation  figures 
go  up  or  down.  Many  factors  are  involved  from  the  state  of  the  local 
economy  to  the  vigor  of  a  newspaper’s  sales  efforts.  It  is  safe  to  say, 
however,  that  when  80%  of  the  largest  newspapers  in  the  country  are 
increasing  their  sales  to  readers,  it  should  dispel  some  of  the  doom 
and  gloom  we  have  been  hearing  about  our  industry. 

CIA  openness 

We  doubt  that  anything  said  by  an  official  of  the  CIA  will  allay  the 
suspicions  of  journalists  about  its  openness  with  the  press  and  public. 
But  it  is  nice  to  be  told  by  one  of  them  that  the  CIA  is  pursuing  an 
“open,  candid  and  responsible”  attitude  with  the  press,  insofar  as 
security  will  allow,  of  course. 

Mark  Mansfield,  chief  of  media  relations  for  the  CIA,  told  a  group 
of  journalists  in  New  Jersey:  ‘To  be  quite  honest  with  you,  there  are 
a  number  of  people  in  the  CIA.  particularly  veterans,  who  believe 
that  the  best  way  to  deal  with  the  press  is  not  to  deal  with  them  at  all. 
But  I  don’t  feel  that  way;  William  Webster,  our  director,  doesn’t  feel 
that  way,  and  our  policy  is  to  be  as  open,  candid  and  responsible  to  the 
media  as  we  can  while  at  the  same  time  protecting  intelligence 
sources,  much  in  the  same  way  that  a  reporter  would  protect  his  own 
sources.” 

Mansfield  is  on  the  record  for  himself  and  his  boss.  You  can  bet 
reporters  won’t  forget  it. 

New  York  strike 

Considering  the  history  and  the  results  of  newspaper  strikes  in 
New  York  City,  it  is  inconceivable  that  former  employees  of  the 
Daily  News  are  pursuing  a  course  intended  to  destroy  both  its 
advertising  and  circulation  volume  and  ultimately  the  newspaper. 
Instead  of  trying  to  protect  their  jobs,  they  are  bent  on  eliminating 
them. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


We’re  the  feisty  one 

Our  San  Diego  Tribune  has  had 
good  news  coverage  and  ads  in  Editor 
&  Publisher  during  the  40  years  I’ve 
worked  here. 

Lately  we’ve  used  E&P  ads  to 
stress  our  singularity.  Though  jointly 
owned  by  Helen  Copley,  the  San 
Diego  Tribune  is  an  entirely  separate 
news  staff,  producing  a  dramatically 
different  newspaper  from  the  morning 
paper  (the  Union).  We’re  the  after¬ 
noon  newspaper  in  San  Diego,  the 
feisty  one,  the  staff  with  the  Pulitzer 
Prizes,  the  men  and  women  just  hon¬ 
ored  (Oct.  18)  by  the  American  Jew¬ 
ish  Committee  for  unique  efforts  to 
help  San  Diegans  understand  this  city 
as  a  new  ethnic  mosaic. 

All  of  us  afternoon  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  tend  to  be  paranoid,  and,  once 
again,  with  reason.  The  news  col¬ 
umns  of  Editor  &  Publisher  recently 
have  fallen  into  an  error  that  ruins  this 
paranoid  editor’s  day:  referring  to 


NEWSPAPERDOM© 

50  years  ago  .  .  . 

Large  circulation  gains  were  regis¬ 
tered  for  two  days  when  newspapers 
published  the  lists  of  Selective  Serv¬ 
ice  numbers  chosen  by  lottery  in 
Washington.  Newspapers,  the  only 
medium  to  publish  the  numbers, 
reported  increases  from  15%  to  25% 
from  a  dozen  cities.  In  a  few  cases 
copy  sales  increased  90%. 

*  *  * 

Two  Revenue  Acts  were  passed  by 
Congress  this  year,  the  second  being 
known  as  the  “Excess  Profits  Tax 
Act.’’  As  explained  in  E&P  by  A.  S. 
Van  Benthuysen,  the  tax  applied  to 
the  excess  of  profits  over  the  credits 
allowed  are  on  a  graduated  scale  with 
the  top  rate  of  50%  on  an  amount  over 
$500,000. 

♦  *  * 

The  Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York 
rejected  by  a  vote  of  280  to  183  a 
proposed  national  referendum  con¬ 
demning  “Communism,  Nazism  and 
Fascism”  by  name.  Locals  in  12  other 
cities  had  seconded  the  proposals 
from  Youngstown.  Guild  member 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  said,  “I  consider 
unwillingness  to  mention  Russia  a 
foolish  bit  of  pussyfooting.” 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
November  2,  1940 


anything  that  comes  out  on  newsprint 
in  San  Diego  as  the  Union. 

The  first  San  Diego  journalist  on 
the  scene  in  Saudi  Arabia  this  sum¬ 
mer,  one  whose  words  and  pictures 
were  picked  up  widely  and  credited  to 
the  Tribune  almost  everywhere  but  in 
E&P,  was  Jim  Michaels  of  the  San 
Diego  Tribune.  Not  the  Union. 

And  John  Freeman,  interviewed  by 
E&P  free-lance  writer  Jim  Haughton 


about  his  columns  on  tv  sports  (Oct. 
13),  does  not  write  for  the  San  Diego 
Union,  as  Haughton  wrote,  but  for 
the  San  Diego  Tribune. 

My  shrink  would  really  thank  you 
for  printing  this,  and  maybe  taping  it 
to  the  wall  above  the  E&P  coffeepot. 

Neil  Morgan 

(Morgan  is  editor  of  the  San  Diego 
[Calif.]  Tribune.) 


Defends  poultry  products 


In  your  issue  of  July  28, 1990,  your 
magazine  published  a  story  about  a 
college  journalism  department’s  list 
of  10  allegedly  “underreported” 
news  stories  from  1989.  Listed  in 
tenth  place  was  a  so-called  “epidemic 
of  salmonella  poisoning”  attributable 
to  the  products  of  the  chicken  indus¬ 
try. 

As  the  creators  of  the  list  were  no 
doubt  aware,  the  allegations  made 
and  figures  used  were  lifted  from  an 
article  written  by  a  lawyer  in  the 
employ  of  an  interest  group  which  has 
consistently  attacked  the  broiler 
industry  and  the  USDA.  As  in  the 
past,  this  writer  has  confused,  per¬ 
haps  intentionally,  at  least  one  num¬ 
ber  that  is  not  an  actual  statistic  for 
poultry  but,  instead,  an  extrapolation 
of  figures  for  all  food-borne  bacteria 
on  all  raw  foods.  The  resulting  impli¬ 


cation  on  which  the  list  was  based  is 
utterly  false. 

A  recent  study  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  lists  food-borne 
bacteria  and  chemical  residues  in 
food  as  the  two  lowest  risks  the  public 
faces  in  normal  life.  As  such,  there  is 
no  evidence  of  an  “epidemic”  of 
food-borne  illness  traceable  to 
chicken.  Furthermore,  no  responsi¬ 
ble  public  health  official  states  that 
there  is. 

The  U.S.  broiler  industry  is  proud 
of  its  reputation  and  committed  to 
continuing  to  provide  top-quality 
products.  Poultry  processors  employ 
every  technology  known  to  modem 
science  and  accepted  by  the  public  to 
produce  the  most  wholesome,  safest 
chicken  products  available  in  the 
world. 

(Continued  on  page  41) 
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Are  direct  mail  costs 
squeezing  the  life  out  of 
your  advertising  budget? 

If  you're  using  direct  mail  now, 
you're  spending  big  bucks  to 
get  your  advertising  delivered 
to  your  customers.  And  you 
can  expect  to  pay  ev«!  more  in 
the  future.  Third  class  mail 
rates  have  skyrocketed  in  the 
last  year,  making  direct  mail 
an  expulsive  option. 
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of  your  advertising  distribution  program, 
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Strike  gets  nasty  in  New  York 

Aggressive  action  by  unions  and  management 
intensifies  at  the  New  York  Daiiy  News 


By  George  Garneau 

Aggressive  action  by  both  workers 
and  management  intensified  as  the 
first  week  of  a  strike  by  nine  of  lO 
unions  against  the  nation's  third 
largest  metropolitan  daily  newspaper, 
the  New  York  Daily  News,  came  to  a 
close. 

The  unions  immediately  set  up 
picket  lines  which,  at  times,  became 
violent  when  replacement  workers 
brought  in  by  management  crossed 
them.  Delivery  trucks  were  fire- 
bombed  and  several  arrests  were 
made. 

The  unions  also  called  for  a  boycott 
of  any  advertisers  who  continued  to 
run  in  the  News  and  were  pressuring 
newsstand  dealers  not  to  sell  the 
newspaper. 

Meanwhile,  management  con¬ 
tinued  to  publish  a  daily  newspaper 
using  editors,  out-of-town  employees 
from  other  newspapers  owned  by  the 
News’  parent  Tribune  Co.,  and  from  a 
replacement  work  force  that  had  been 
interviewed  over  several  months  with 
the  intent  of  hiring  them  permanently 
should  a  strike  take  place. 

While  both  sides  publicly  indicated 
a  desire  to  discuss  the  situation,  that 
did  not  happen. 

Union  leaders  held  meetings  with 
New  York  City  Mayor  David  Dinkins 
and  Cardinal  John  O’Connor,  but 
Daily  News  publisher  James  Hoge  did 
not  attend.  Hoge  met  separately  with 
Dinkins  at  a  later  date. 

The  unions  reportedly  requested 
that  the  incident  which  triggered  the 
strike  be  allowed  to  go  to  arbitration 
and  that  all  strikers  be  allowed  to 
return  to  work. 

Management  said  that  strikers 
would  be  allowed  to  return  to  work 
only  if  permanent  replacements  had 
not  been  hired. 

The  strike  was  triggered  when  a 
mailroom  supervisor  ordered  a  driver 
with  an  injured  knee  to  stand  up  while 
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Striking  employees  walk  the  picket  line  in  front  of  the  New  York  Daily  News 
building  in  Manhattan.  Other  picket  lines  hove  been  set  up  in  front  of  several 
Daily  News  plants  in  the  New  York  metro  area. 


processing  newspaper  bundles. 

Driver  Gary  Kalinich,  who  ear¬ 
lier  had  been  hurt  on  his  delivery 
truck,  was  sitting  early  Oct.  25  while 
placing  protective  paper  on  bundles 
to  be  strapped.  In  a  dispute  over  the 
order  to  stand  up,  drivers’  union  busi¬ 
ness  agent  Seymour  Goldstein  was 
ejected  from  the  building,  and  about 
30  drivers  followed  him. 

The  drivers  said  they  were  told  by 
management  to  get  their  trucks,  but 
when  they  returned  they  were  locked 
out  of  the  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  printing 
plant. 

News  management  said  the  drivers 
walked  off  the  job  voluntarily  and 
were  permanently  replaced.  Within  an 
hour  of  the  2  a.m.  incident,  a  busload 
of  non-union  replacement  workers 
arrived.  Its  windows  were  smashed 
by  rocks. 

That  night,  after  drivers  reporting 
for  work  were  told  their  jobs  had  been 
taken,  the  New  York  Mail  Deliverers 


Associated  Press  photo 

Union  did  what  the  News’  unions  had 
avoided  during  months  of  contract 
talks  as  management  openly  prepared 
for  a  strike:  It  called  a  strike. 

The  next  day  the  News  reported 
that  four  delivery  trucks  had  been 
firebombed  and  40  others  were 
damaged. 

The  drivers  were  joined  that  day  by 
all  the  other  unions  except  the  print¬ 
ers,  who  had  agreed  to  lifetime  job 
guarantees  and  not  to  strike. 

The  strike  by  nine  out  of  10  unions 
representing  2,600  employees  caps 
nearly  a  year  of  nasty  labor  relations 
at  the  News. 

Employees  worked  without  a  con¬ 
tract  since  March  31,  trying  to  deny 
management  the  chance  to  replace 
them.  The  strategy,  which  held  up 
through  layoffs  and  increasing  fric¬ 
tion,  Bnally  failed. 

The  strike  has  emerged  as  a  sym¬ 
bolic  battle  for  the  union  movement 
(Continued  on  page  12) 
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Striking  workers  at  the  New  York  Doily  News  suburban  printing  plant  attack 
a  bus  that  had  been  used  to  bring  in  replacement  workers. 

Associated  Press  photo 


Police  arrest  an  unidentified  striker 
against  the  New  York  Daily  News  near 
the  newspaper's  Brooklyn  printing 

plant.  Associated  Press  photo 


Strike 

(Continued  from  page  ll) 


because  of  the  News’  visibility  — 
once  the  largest,  it  has  slipped  to  third 
place  among  metro  dailies,  after  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  and  New  York 
Times  —  and  because  of  New  York’s 
reputation  as  a  union  town,  with 
newspaper  unions  traditionally 
among  the  strongest. 


Without  most  of  its  newsroom 
staff,  the  News  was  clearly  not  its 
former  self.  Mostly  wire  copy  was 
being  put  out  by  management  employ¬ 
ees,  who  were  reporting,  editing  and 
laying  out  the  news.  The  newsroom 
was  being  bolstered  by  reporters  and 
photographers  who  crossed  picket 
lines  and  by  staffers  from  other  Tri¬ 
bune  Co.  newspapers. 

Getting  papers  to  readers  has 
proved  harder.  The  unions  have 
urged  employees,  newsstands,  read¬ 
ers  and  advertisers  to  boycott  the 
News.  While  union  leaders,  officially, 
have  disavowed  and  distanced  them¬ 
selves  from  violence,  thefts  of  news¬ 
paper  bundles  and  threats  against 


In  an  editorial  decrying  threats  against  newsstands 
as  “undaunted  mob  terror,”  the  News  called  on 
community  leaders  “to  speak  up  —  or  to  be  seen 
condoning  those  who  would  turn  New  York  into 
Dodge  City.” 


The  unions  have  maintained  that 
the  News  planned  to  instigate  a  strike 
in  order  to  close  the  7 1  -year-old  paper 
or  to  break  the  unions  and  sell  the 
News  as  a  non-union  paper. 

News  management  has  maintained 
it  needs  to  regain  “management  con¬ 
trol”  over  work  rules  and  staffing  in 
order  to  reverse  losses  totaling  $115 
million  over  10  years. 

“With  the  hiring  of  permanent 
replacemets,  this  dispute  becomes 
unsettleable,  and  my  judgment  of  it  is 
the  Daily  News  is  dead,  and  it’s  just  a 
matter  of  time  before  the  burial  cere¬ 
mony  takes  place,”  said  longtime 
newspaper  mediator  and  labor 
adviser  Theodore  Kheel. 

“For  all  practical  purposes,  this  is  a 
total  strike  against  the  Daily  News. 
The  battle  is  whether  or  not  they  can 
put  out  a  newspaper,”  he  said. 


newsdealers  have  hurt  News  circula¬ 
tion.  How  much  is  in  dispute. 

Management  maintains  it  is  print¬ 
ing  more  than  900,000  papers  a  day  of 
its  1.2  million  daily  circulation.  Union 
leaders  say  readers  are  getting  about 
200,000  copies. 

Management  admitted  some  prob¬ 
lems  and  has  accused  the  unions  of 
violence,  vandalism  and  thievery.  In 
an  editorial  decrying  threats  against 
newsstands  as  “undaunted  mob  ter¬ 
ror,”  the  News  called  on  community 
leaders  “to  speak  up  —  or  to  be  seen 
condoning  those  who  would  turn  N ew 
York  into  Dodge  City.” 

City  papers  carried  numerous 
reports  of  unidentified  men  who 
picked  up  newspaper  bundles  soon 
after  they  were  delivered  and  dumped 
them  in  the  street  and  of  newsdealers 
who  were  threatened  with  fires  or 


violence  if  they  sold  the  News. 

One  store  that  carried  the  paper  had 
its  window  smashed  by  masked  men. 
Three  Wall  Street  Journal  drivers 
were  arrested  for  allegedly  picking  up 
bundles  of  the  News. 

Unofficial  surveys  by  New  York 
papers  revealed  what  most  readers 
readily  noticed:  With  80%  of  its  cir¬ 
culation  in  single-copy  sales,  the 
News  was  becoming  hard  to  find. 

In  nearly  a  week,  dozens  of  people 
have  been  arrested  for  attacking 
trucks  with  stones  and  firebombs, 
newsdealers  have  been  threatened  for 
selling  the  paper  and  News  manage¬ 
ment  accused  the  unions  of  stealing 
bundles  of  newspapers. 

“We’re  going  to  do  everything  pos¬ 
sible  to  hurt  management,  to  get  them 
to  go  back  to  the  bargaining  table  and 
to  negotiate  in  good  faith,”  said 
George  McDonald,  president  of  the 
Allied  Printing  Trades  Council,  the 
coalition  of  10  unions. 

He  said  the  News  management 
“can  blame  us  for  whatever  they 
want.  We  do  not  encourage  violence 
and  we  don’t  condone  it.” 

Two  days  after  management 
announced  striking  workers  would  be 
replaced,  it  offered  to  let  strikers 
return  to  work  —  if  their  jobs  had  not 
been  given  to  replacements. 

While  the  craft  unions  appeared 
mostly  unified  five  days  into  the 
strike,  the  Newspaper  Guild,  repre¬ 
senting  more  than  750  newsroom, 
classified  and  business  employees, 
showed  signs  of  wavering. 

News  spokeswoman  Lisa  Robin- 1 
son  said  250,  or  one-third  of  the 
Guild’s  representation,  had  returned 
to  work.  She  refused  to  say  how  many 
workers  had  been  replaced. 

The  News  reported  82  Guild  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  former  newsroom  staff  of 
350  crossed  picket  lines  to  join  news¬ 
room  managers  and  at  least  two  dozen 
reporters  and  editors  from  Tribune 
Co.’s  Chicago  Tribune,  Fort  Lauder- 
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AN  EDITORIAL 


As  one  company  is  victimized  by 
undaunted  mob  terror,  every  New 
Yorker  is  terrorized.  Every  business  and 
business  person  stands  imder  this 
threat:  C^itulate  to  the  brutes  or  your 
business  be  trashed  or  burned.  You 
will  be  beaten  -  or  worse. 

Think  about  that  Hard  and  long. 

I _ 


FIGHTING  FIRE  WITH  FIRE.  New 
York  Daily  News'  management,  in 
an  attempt  to  encourage  newsstand 
operators  to  continue  to  sell  the 
newspaper  despite  alleged  threats 
made  by  the  union  members,  ran 
this  aggressive  message  of  encour¬ 
agement  to  promote  an  editorial  on 
the  situation.  A  headline  in  the 
same  edition  read:  "News  recruits 
fresh  troops." 

dale  Sun  Sentinel  and  Orlando 
Sentinel  in  Florida  and  Daily  Press- 
Times  Herald  in  Newport  News,  Va. 

Returning  to  work  were  most  of  the 


photo  staff,  the  News  said,  adding 
that  several  craft  workers  had 
returned  and  three  dozen  permanent 
replacement  editorial  workers  had 
been  hired. 

One  photographer  who  crossed  the 
lines  said  he  was  offered  an  ultima¬ 
tum:  return  to  work  or  be  replaced. 
Other  news  staffers  said  they  could 
not  afford  not  to  work,  did  not  want  to 
jeopardize  pensions,  or  did  not 
believe  in  the  strike. 

Several  days  into  the  strike  the  city 
police  stopped  providing  escorts  to 
News  delivery  trucks.  The  city  was 
spending  about  $115,000  a  day  in 
overtime  pay  for  200  to  300  officers 
who  surrounded  the  Daily  News 
Building  in  Manhattan  and  printing 
plants  in  Brooklyn,  Long  island  and 
Kearny,  N.J. 

Meanwhile,  the  war  of  words  esca¬ 
lated. 

Hiring  replacements  was  “a  decla¬ 
ration  of  war  and  there’s  no  turning 
back.  When  a  company  hires  perma¬ 
nent  replacements,  it  means  they 
won’t  settle  with  you,”  the  Allied 
Printing  Trade  Council’s  McDonald 


said.  “They  are  going  to  close  the 
News  down  and  blame  the  unions.” 

News  spokeswoman  Robinson  said 
the  News  was  still  the  biggest  news¬ 
paper  in  New  York  and  was  putting 
out  “a  top-quality  newspaper  and  we 
intend  to  continue  that.  The  Daily 
News  is  here  to  stay.” 

Daily  News 
hires  PR  pro 

When  the  going  got  tough,  the  New 
York  Daily  News  called  in  a  new 
spokesperson:  a  former  tv  news 
reporter  and  public  relations  profes¬ 
sional  who  specialized  in  nuclear 
power  and  fronted  for  the  company 
responsible  for  the  worst  nuclear 
power  accident  in  U.S.  history. 

Lisa  Robinson,  3 1 ,  joined  the  News 
as  director  of  communications  less 
than  a  month  before  the  strike  began 
Oct.  25,  thrusting  her  into  the  midst  of 
a  tough  tabor  dispute. 

Since  that  time,  she  has  been  the 
(Continued  on  pa^e  40) 


Daily  News  advertisers  cautious,  but  many  are  still  in 


Strike-related  boycott  threats  and 
questions  about  circulation  figures 
were  making  New  York’s  Daily  News 
advertisers  cautious,  according  to 
reports  from  advertising  agencies  and 
media  buyers  as  the  first  week  of  the 
strike  came  to  a  close. 

Daily  News  executives,  mean¬ 
while,  insisted  that  no  big  advertisers 
had  canceled  their  ad  schedules. 

“I  am  not  aware  of  one  major 
advertiser  canceling  their  ad 
schedule  .  .  .  advertisers  are  con¬ 
cerned  about  our  ability  to  give  full 
distribution  to  their  Sunday  inserts, 
and  some  inserts  have  been 
canceled,”  Robert  Holzkamp,  News 
senior  vice  president  and  director  of 
advertising  was  quoted  in  a  News  arti¬ 
cle. 

Liz  Holland,  spokesperson  for 
Macy’s,  one  of  the  Daily  News’  top 
advertisers,  said  that  a  standing  com¬ 
pany  policy  is  not  to  discuss  any 
advertising  or  marketing  strategy, 
and  would  not  say  if  any  plans  existed 
to  suspend  advertising  in  the  Daily 
News. 

A  spokesman  for  Alexander’s, 
another  large  Daily  News  advertiser, 
said  the  retail  chain  would  continue 
running  its  ads  as  long  as  the  newspa¬ 
per  continued  to  publish. 

Lord  &  Taylor,  not  a  usual  Daily 
News  advertiser,  had  scheduled  for 
this  week  its  first  ad  with  the  newspa¬ 


per  in  over  three  years.  The  ad  was  for 
Flori  Roberts  cosmetics,  a  line  aimed 
at  black  women  which  the  department 
store  has  recently  started  merchan¬ 
dising. 

The  ad  was  pulled  on  Oct.  30 
because  of  the  questions  of  distribu¬ 
tion  and  the  Daily  News  workers’ 
boycott  of  all  advertisers.  Lord  & 
Taylor  advertising  planners  said. 

Lord  &  Taylor,  however,  is  still  on 
the  list  of  advertisers  strikers  say  they 
will  boycott,  even  though  the  adver¬ 
tisement  never  ran. 


advertisers  in  weeks  prior  to  the 
strike. 

“We  will  suspend  advertising  until 
the  strike  is  resolved,”  said  Jack 
Cohen,  vice  president  of  print  and 
outdoor  media  buying  at  DDB/Need- 
ham  Worldwide,  who  had  a  “couple 
of  ads  scheduled”  for  his  clients. 

“It’s  a  question  of  the  advertisers 
not  getting  their  money’s  worth,” 
Cohen  said. 

He  voiced  concern  over  how  many 
newspapers  are  being  delivered  and 
sold,  especially  in  light  of  the  threats 


Some  advertisers  who  did  run  ads  said  they  wiii 
wait  untii  they  see  how  many  newspapers  are  reaily 
being  distributed  before  paying  their  biiis. 


The  number  of  pages  with  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  Oct.  31  Daily  News — 
nearly  one  week  into  the  strike — was 
counted  as  29,  whereas  the  previous 
Wednesday  papers  carried  about  41. 
Classified  advertising  pages  were 
down  from  eight  pages  to  four. 

Advertisers  such  as  Newmark  & 
Lewis,  Bloomingdale’s,  CVS  phar¬ 
macies,  Chemical  Bank,  Manufactur¬ 
er’s  Hanover,  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
and  Caldor’s  were  not  found  in  the 
Oct.  31  newspaper,  but  were  frequent 


aimed  at  newsstands  and  delivery 
trucks. 

“They  gave  us  [circulation]  figures, 
but  we  don’t  know  what  those  num¬ 
bers  signify,”  Cohen  said.  “How 
much  of  our  advertising  message  is 
reaching  the  audience?” 

The  Daily  News  has  said  in  an  Oct. 
29  statement  to  advertisers  that  it  dis¬ 
tributed  1,243,000  of  its  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion,  including  the  comics,  magazine, 
TV  Week,  Parade  and  advertising 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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Circulation  gains  belie  recession  in  other  areas 

Readership  up  for  most  of  the  top  25  daily  newspapers 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

For  an  industry  in  a  recession, 
newspaper  sales  look  awfully  good. 

The  latest  FAS-FAX  report  from 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
showed  nearly  across-the-board  cir¬ 
culation  gains  for  the  nation's  biggest 
newspapers. 

Of  the  top  25  daily  newspapers, 
only  three  showed  losses  against  the 
same  period  a  year-ago.  Of  those, 
only  one  —  the  financially  troubled 
New  York  Daily  News  —  showed  a 
substantial  loss. 

This  latest  report,  reflecting  aver¬ 
age  daily  and  Sunday  circulations  for 
the  six  months  ended  Sept.  30,  1990, 
also  belied  the  regional  pattern  of  cir¬ 
culation  loss  that  was  discerned  in  the 
last  reporting  period  (E&P,  May  12, 
1990.  P.  12). 


With,  again,  the  exception  of  the 
Daily  News,  which  lost  %,544  for  an 
average  daily  circulation  of  1 ,097,693, 
metro  newspapers  along  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  showed  at  least  small  gains. 

In  economically  troubled  New 
England,  for  example,  both  Boston 
papers  essentially  held  their  own. 

The  market-leading  Boston  Globe 
was  up  5,323  daily  to  521,354  and 
gained  4,576  copies  on  Sunday  for  a 
total  of  791,605.  The  rival  Boston 
Herald’s  daily  circulation  was  basi¬ 
cally  unchanged,  gaining  707  copies 
to  358,925.  Sundays,  never  a  big  day 
for  the  tabloid,  circulation  fell  less 
than  a  percentage  point,  down  7,715 
to  239,091. 

New  York  City’s  other  two  tabloids 
showed  gains.  The  troubled  New 
York  Post  was  up  2,651  to  510,219 
daily,  while  Newsday,  including  its 


much  larger  Long  Island  sales,  was  up 
strongly,  gaining  13,954  copies  daily 
for  a  total  of  714,128. 

The  nationally  circulated  New  York 
Times  also  showed  robust  gains. 
Daily,  the  paper  was  up  40,230  to 
1,108,447.  Sunday,  average  circula- 
ion  climbed  58,918  to  1,686,974. 

In  the  New  York  metropolitan 
areas,  the  Newark,  N.J.,  Star-Ledger 
continued  its  regular  circulation 
gains.  Daily,  the  paper  added  12,519 
for  an  average  of  476,257  in  sales. 
Sunday,  the  paper  gained  18,215  from 
the  year  before  to  average  693,183. 

Moving  down  the  East  Coast,  daily 
circulation  gains  were  more  modest, 
but  they  were  gains  nevertheless. 

Among  them:  Washington  Post  {up 
7,833  to  780,582);  Baltimore  Sun  (up 
1,010  to  410,293);  and  Miami  Herald 
(Continued  on  page  24) 


ABC  FAS-FAX  TOTALS  FOR  TOP  25  NEWSPAPERS 

(For  six  months  ending  Sept.  30, 1990) 


Gain/loss 

Gain/loss 

Daily 

Average  daily 
circulation 

same  period 
last  year 

Sunday 

Average  Sunday 
circulation 

same  period 
last  year 

I.  Wall  Street  Journal  (m) 

1.  New  York  Times 

1,686,974 

-t- 58,918 

(national  edition) 

1,857,131 

-t-21,418 

2.  Los  Angeles  Times 

1,518,000 

-1- 105,485 

2.  USA  Today  (m) 

3.  New  York  News 

1,401,403 

-21,458 

(national  edition) 

1,347,450 

-t- 21, 943 

4.  Detroit  News  & 

3.  Los  Angeles  Times 

Free  Press 

1,239,417 

* 

(m) 

1,1%,323 

-t- 88,700 

5.  Washington  Post 

1,137,034 

-1-10,911 

4.  New  York  Times  (m) 

1,108,447 

-1-40,230 

6.  Chicago  Tribune 

1,101,966 

-21,011 

5.  New  York  Daily 

7.  Boston  Globe 

791,605 

4,576 

News  (m) 

1,097,693 

-%,544 

8.  Newsday 

713,170 

-1-9,746 

6.  Washington  Post  (m) 

780,582 

-1-7,833 

9.  San  Francisco 

7.  Chicago  Tribune  (m) 

721,067 

-1-912 

Examiner  &  Chronicle 

710,516 

-366 

8.  Newsday  (all-day) 

714,128 

+ 13,954 

10.  Newark  Star-Ledger 

693,183 

-1-18,215 

9.  Detroit  Free  Press  (m) 

636,182 

» 

1 1 .  Atlanta  Journal  & 

10.  San  Francisco 

Constitution 

680,267 

-t- 28,439 

Chronicle  (m) 

562,887 

-f  2,247 

12.  Minn./St.  Paul 

11.  Chicago  Sun-Times  (m) 

527,238 

-8,626 

Star  Tribune 

666,840 

+ 10,695 

12.  Boston  Globe  (m) 

521,354 

-1-5,323 

13.  Houston  Chronicle 

620,779 

-1-24,826 

13.  New  York  Post  (m) 

510,219 

-1-2,651 

14.  Dallas  Morning  News 

585,950 

-t- 33,532 

14.  Detroit  News  (m) 

500,980 

* 

15.  St.  Louis 

15.  Newark  Star-Ledger  (m) 

476,257 

-1-12,519 

Post-Dispatch 

561,630 

-f  3,689 

16.  Houston  Chronicle 

16.  Cleveland 

(all-day) 

442,044 

-f  4,563 

Plain  Dealer 

560,871 

-1,714 

17.  Cleveland  Plain-Dealer 

17.  Pittsburgh  Press 

554,402 

-1-1,923 

(m) 

428,012 

-5,603 

18.  Chicago  Sun-Times 

548,091 

-15.057 

18.  Miami  Herald  (m) 

414,646 

-1-1,713 

19.  Miami  Herald 

520,075 

-1-4,219 

19.  Baltimore  Sun 

20.  Phoenix  Arizona 

(combined  m  &  e) 

410,293 

-H,010 

Republic 

517,212 

-1-8,638 

20.  Minn./St.  Paul 

21.  Seattle  Times/ 

Star  Tribune  (m) 

407,441 

-H,149 

Post-Intelligencer 

510,290 

-1-6,795 

21.  Dallas  Morning  News  (m) 

385,366 

+ 13,829 

22.  Milwaukee  Journal 

505,074 

-277 

22.  St.  Louis 

23.  Baltimore  Sun 

494,112 

-1-8,842 

Post-Dispatch  (m) 

382,381 

-1-5,493 

24.  San  Diego  Union 

436,225 

-1,562 

23.  Boston  Herald  (m) 

24.  Orange  County  Register 

358,925 

+  101 

25.  Portland  Oregonian 

431,989 

-1-18,671 

(all-day) 

25.  Denver  Rocky 

353,637 

-1-9,738 

Mountain  News  (m) 

351,996 

-f  8,357 

*Second  reporting  period  since  beginning  of  Detroit  Joint  Operating  Agreement.  *New  Detroit  Sunday  paper  as  result  of  JOA.  Not  filing:  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  in 
Change  in  Detroit  News  publishing  cycle.  Not  filing:  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  in  14th  6th  place  in  year-ago  period 
place  in  year-ago  period 
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Is  the  end  near  for  UPl? 

Amidst  problems  with  payroll,  rumors  abound  that  demise  is  close 


By  Debra  Gersh 

As  E&P  went  to  press  this  week, 
the  fate  of  United  Press  International 
remained  unresolved  —  although 
even  the  sketchiest  information  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  wire  service’s  future 
looks  bleak. 

There  was  a  sinking  feeling  of  deja 
vu  among  staffers,  as  questions  about 
the  company’s  ability  to  meet  the  pay¬ 
roll  and  expenses  and  rumors  about  a 
sale  or  shutdown  began  to  sound 
hauntingly  like  the  problems  UPl 
faced  years  ago  just  prior  to  filing  for 
bankruptcy. 

This  time,  however,  the  rumored 
chapter  may  be  seven,  not  1 1. 

“It’s  like  a  replay  of  a  horror 
movie,"  noted  one  veteran  staffer. 

Hearts  sank  even  further  as  an  Oct. 
31  memo  to  staffers  around  the  coun¬ 
try  from  Pieter  VanBennekom,  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president/editorial  opera¬ 
tions,  told  them  paychecks  would  not 
be  sent  via  overnight  courier  insuring 
delivery  Thursday  as  expected,  but 
rather  would  be  sent  through  the  reg¬ 
ular  mail. 

The  memo  prompted  a  flurry  of 
return  messages  from  around  the 
country. 

Sources  said  the  company’s  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Wire  Service  Guild 
specifically  calls  for  a  biweekly, 
with  any  working  condition  changes 
allowed  only  as  a  result  of  nego¬ 
tiation  between  management  and  the 
union. 

The  issue  was  settled,  however, 
and  paychecks  were  slated  to  go  out 
via  express  delivery  after  discussions 


Reuters  cuts  300 

Reuters  said  it  will  cut  200  British 
and  100  American  jobs  because  of 
“difficult  and  unsettled”  market  con¬ 
ditions. 

The  London-based  news  and  finan¬ 
cial  services  agency  also  said  it  would 
delay  the  start  of  Dealing  2000,  a  new 
system  for  providing  foreign 
exchange  information  to  traders. 

Some  editorial  jobs  could  be 
affected,  but  most  were  to  be  cut  from 
corporate  finance,  marketing  and 
administration. 

The  layoffs  amount  to  3%  of  Reu¬ 
ters’  worldwide  payroll. 

—  AP 


were  held  between  the  Guild  and  UPl. 

At  meetings  the  week  before,  staff¬ 
ers  reportedly  were  told  that  pay- 
checks  beyond  the  next  couple  of 
weeks  could  not  be  guaranteed. 

They  were  also  reportedly  told 
that,  while  more  layoffs  could  not  be 
ruled  out,  even  layoffs  probably 
would  not  be  enough  to  help  the  com¬ 
pany’s  troubled  financial  situation 
this  time. 


“It’s  like  a  replay  of  a 
horror  movie,”  noted 
one  veteran  staffer. 


The  financial  rug  was  pulled  out 
from  under  UPl  a  few  weeks  ago, 
amid  revelations  that  parent  company 
Infotechnology  Inc.  and  its  47%- 
owned  Financial  News  Network  faced 
default  on  some  $158.2  million  in  out¬ 
standing  bank  loans  and  lease  obliga¬ 
tions  {E&P,  Oct.  27,  P.ll). 

Infotech,  which  is  facing  lawsuits 
from  stockholders  who  charge  they 
were  misled  about  the  financial  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  company,  is  currently 
under  investigation  by  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission. 

Infotech  stock  continued  to  fall 
during  October,  closing  out  Septem¬ 
ber  trading  at  just  over  $5,  while  fin¬ 
ishing  a  month  later  at  just  over  $1  a 
share. 

FNN  stock,  which  reportedly  has 
been  used  as  collateral  for  at  least 
some  of  the  outstanding  loans,  fol¬ 
lowed  a  similar  pattern,  closing  out 
October  just  slightly  ahead  of  its 
parent  company. 

Shares  in  both  companies  had  been 
trading  as  high  as  $9  and  $10  within 
the  past  year. 

The  financial  retrenching  at 
Infotech  and  FNN  reportedly  has  left 
other  Infotech-owned  properties, 
such  as  UPl,  in  the  lurch. 

Although  a  UPl  spokesman  would 
say  only  that  the  company  would  wait 
for  the  results  of  a  new  audit,  cur¬ 
rently  under  way,  before  commenting 
on  its  financial  position,  sources  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  proportions  and  gravity 
of  the  financial  situation  at  the  parent 
company  were  only  recently  becom¬ 
ing  clear  to  those  at  UPl,  and  rumors 
flew  that  UPl  was  suddenly  no  longer 
“cash  self-sufficient.” 


A  few  weeks  ago,  Infotech,  FNN 
and  UPl  parted  ways  with  the  audit¬ 
ing  firm  Deloitte  &  Touche  over  a 
dispute  reporting  a  $28  million  FNN 
investment  in  FNN:PRO.  Deloitte  & 
Touche  reportedly  argued  the  money 
should  be  shown  against  quarterly 
earnings  rather  than  spread  out  over  a 
number  of  years. 

Deloitte  &  Touche  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  noting  that  its  opinions  on  FN  N , 
Infotech  and  UPl  financial  statements 
should  no  longer  be  relied  upon  or 
associated  with  them  (E«&P,  Oct.  20, 
P.IO). 

The  auditing  firm  of  Coopers  & 
Lybrand  was  hired  as  a  replacement 
and  was  conducting  an  independent 
audit  of  the  three  companies  as  E&P 
went  to  press. 

The  interim  co-chief  executives 
named  by  the  Infotech  and  FNN 
boards  to  oversee  the  financial 
restructuring,  Alan  J.  Hirschfield  and 
Allan  R.  Tessler,  (E&P,  Oct.  27, 
P.ll),  reportedly  have  said  they  want 
a  financial  report  completed  by 
Thanksgiving. 

It  seemed  quite  possible,  however, 
that  UPl  could  be  sold,  merged,  liqui¬ 
dated  or  even  face  bankruptcy  once 
again  before  then. 

“UPl  long  ago  started  spiraling,” 
said  one  staffer.  “Now  it’s  hit  the 
ground.” 


100  years  old 

The  Spring-Ford  Reporter,  a 
weekly  newspaper  serving  Royers- 
ford,  Spring  City  and  surrounding 
communities  in  Pennsylvania, 
marked  its  100th  anniversary  this 
week  with  publication  of  a  64-page 
commemorative  issue. 

The  Reporter  was  first  published  in 
1890  as  the  Weekly  Advertiser  in  Roy- 
ersford.  In  1970  it  purchased  the 
Inter-Borough  Press  of  Spring  City, 
and  the  two  newspapers  were  com¬ 
bined  to  form  the  Reporter.  In  1989 
the  Reporter  became  a  member  of  the 
13-newspaper  Montgomery  Newspa¬ 
per  Group. 

Congratulatory  messages  from 
President  George  Bush,  Governor 
Robert  Casey,  U.S.  Rep.  Richard 
Schulze,  state  and  local  officials 
saluted  the  Reporter’s  100  years  of 
service. 
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Roberts  reflects 

Retiring  editor  iooks  back  on  his  years  at  the  Phiiadeiphia  inquirer 


By  Debra  Gersh 

Since  announcing  his  retirement 
from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
Philadelphia  Newspapers  Inc.,  Gene 
Roberts  has  found  some  new  prob¬ 
lems  to  deal  with. 

“I’m  dealing  with  such  heavy  deci¬ 
sions  as  do  1  go  from  Antarctica  to 
South  Africa  or  do  I  go  from  Antarc¬ 
tica  to  Tahiti.  Those  are  interesting 
problems  to  have  for  a  change,”  said 
Roberts,  who  is  planning  a  trip  around 
the  world. 

Roberts,  who  has  been  with  the 
Inquirer  since  1972,  said  his  decision 
to  retire  was  a  tough  one,  even  though 
he  had  planned  to  do  it  three  years  ago 
at  age  55. 

“I  did  think  about  it  a  lot,  and 
sweated  over  whether  I  ought  to  do  it 
and  to  what  extent  I’d  get  bored  if  I 
did  do  it,”  he  said.  “But  on  the  whole, 
it  seemed  to  be  the  thing  to  do.  I  after 
all  had  been  in  one  job  for  18  years, 
and  while  some  bells  and  whistles 
were  added  and  all,  it  was  the  same 
job. 

“While  I  found  it  fascinating  and 
thought  it  was  probably  the  best  job  in 
journalism  ...  it  was  also  time  to 
turn  the  newsroom  over  to  people 
who  had  been  around  for  a  long 
time,”  Roberts  said. 


“We  have  had  a  very  stable  opera¬ 
tion  here  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
about  four  or  five  positions  haven’t 
changed  in  quite  some  time,”  he  said. 
“At  some  point,  these  key  people 
needed  more  responsibility,  and  one 
way  was  for  me  to  get  out  of  the 
way.” 

He  said  he  is  “going  to  miss  it,  but 
I’m  also  looking  forward  to  the 
change.  As  I  told  someone,  I  still  have 
a  horror  that  two  or  three  or  four 
years  down  the  road  I’m  going  to 
wake  up  bored  out  of  my  mind,  but 
right  now  I’m  kind  of  looking  forward 


to  the  boredom.” 

Roberts  is  slated  to  join  the  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Maryland,  which 
he  chose  both  for  its  journalistic 
teaching  reputation  and  its  geographi¬ 
cal  location. 

Although  the  North  Carolina  native 
had  always  thought  he  would  teach  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill,  three  of  his  four  daugh¬ 
ters  are  between  Washington  and 
New  York,  and  a  third  is  in  college  in 
Chicago,  so  he  figured  that  settling  in 
Maryland  would  keep  the  family 
closer  together. 


See  this  week's  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  on 
Page  56. 


The  most  important  thing  he  plans 
to  teach  his  students  is  nothing  “too 
esoteric,  electrifying,”  he  said,  not¬ 
ing  that  he  would  “mainly  get  across 
the  message  that  through  all  the  news¬ 
paper  business’s  problems,  that  if 
they’re  aggressive  enough  and 
resourceful  enough  that  remarkable 
contributions  can  be  made  with  news¬ 
papers.” 

in  addition,  Roberts  will  act  as  a 
consultant  for  Knight-Ridder,  the  In¬ 
quirer’s  parent  company,  spending  at 
least  the  first  year  advising  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  business  information  division. 


Roberts’  most  exciting  moment  at 
the  Inquirer,  he  said,  was  the  realiza¬ 
tion  back  in  the  mid-1970s  that 
“everything  was  working,  that  things 
had  fallen  together  and  we  were  going 
to  end  up  being  the  dominant  newspa¬ 
per  here. 

“There  had  been  several  times  in 
’73,  ’74  and  ’75  —  in  fact  in  ’74  and 
’75  we  went  through  a  recession 
pretty  much  like  the  one  we  seem  to 
be  heading  for  now,  it  was  pretty  sus¬ 
tained  and  it  got  pretty  bad  —  and  it 
looked  at  one  point  [like]  we  were 
going  to  lose  many  millions  of  dollars. 


“It  turned  out  that  right  at  the  tail 
end  of  the  year  the  recession  eased 
off,  and  we  ended  up  losing  only  a 
million  and  a  half  dollars,”  he  said. 
“Once  the  recession  was  over,  it  was 
clear  that  we  had  improved  our  posi¬ 
tion  vis-a-vis  the  Bulletin,  and  we  had 
ridden  out  a  very  tough  patch  and 
everything  was  coming  together.  If 
we  didn’t  screw  up  somehow,  things 
were  going  to  come  out  OK.” 

However,  he  added,  “around  here, 
every  time  you  thought  something 
was  really  working,  it  turns  out  the 
deck  would  come  up  under  your  feet. 

“It  wasn’t  long  after  that 
[recession]  that  we  had  a  pretty  scary 
strike,  and  we  finally  pulled  out  of 
that  OK,”  he  recalled. 

“One  of  the  interesting  things 
about  Philadelphia,  in  af  the  18  years 
I’ve  been  here,  there  hasn’t  been  one 
calm  year.  Every  time,  there’s  always 
some  monumental  something  or  other 
going  on,”  Roberts  said. 

The  never-ending  activity  in  the 
city  also  helped  the  Inquirer  build  a 
reputation  for  investigative  reporting 
during  Roberts’  tenure. 

“There’s  enough  corruption  and 
hanky-panky  around  that  sometimes 
it’s  like  catching  fish  in  a  barrel,”  he 
noted. 

“We  didn’t  set  out  deliberately  to 
do  it,”  he  said  of  the  paper’s  investi¬ 
gative  work.  “It  was  just  that  almost 
from  the  time  I  got  here  there’d  been  a 
steady  succession  of  just  average  citi¬ 
zens  writing  to  the  paper,  who  were 
coming  in  or  calling  with  problems 
that  warranted  the  paper’s  attention. 

“And  most  of  it  was  not  really 
corruption  —  in  so  many  words,  it 
was  just  an  agency  that  was  malfunc¬ 
tioning  or  not  doing  its  job,  or  a  sys¬ 
tem  that  didn’t  work,”  he  explained. 

The  problems  currently  facing  the 
newspaper  industry  go  back  several 
years,  Roberts  said. 

“I  think  circulation  problems  in 
newspapers  .  .  .  almost  started  with 
my  entry  into  the  newspaper  business 
in  1956,”  he  said.  “Television  was 
becoming  fairly  pervasive  in  the  ’60s 
and  basically  for  35  years,  I  think, 
newspapers  have  been  rassling  with 
tv  problems. 

“I  think  the  thing  that’s  intensify¬ 
ing  the  economic  pressure  now  is  that 
most  large  newspaper  companies  are 
(Continued  on  page  25) 


“We  didn't  set  out  deliberately  to  do  it,”  he  said  of 
the  paper’s  investigative  work,  “it  was  just  that  almost 
from  the  time  I  got  here  there’d  been  a  steady 
succession  of  just  average  citizens  writing  to  the 
paper,  who  were  coming  in  or  calling  with  problems 
that  warranted  the  paper’s  attention.” 
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Big  shoes  to  fill 


After  two  months  on  the  Job,  Maxwell  King  is  starting  to  feei  at  home  in 
his  roie  as  Eugene  Roberts*  successor  as  Phiiadeiphia  Inquirer  editor 


By  Debra  Gersh 

Being  selected  to  succeed  Eugene 
Roberts  as  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  means  Maxwell  E.P.  King 
has  some  big  shoes  to  fill,  but  he  feels 
up  to  the  task. 

“It  was  quite  intimidating  at  first, 
when  I  was  being  interviewed  for  this 
job,”  King  said  during  an  interview  in 
his  office  at  the  paper. 

“The  way  I  coped  with  it  was  to 
convince  myself,  I  think  correctly, 
that  I’m  not  really  trying  to  follow 
Gene  Roberts  in  this  job,  because  the 
job  that  he  had  to  do  here  was  so  much 
different  than  what  is  required  now.” 

King  said  he  is  “getting  a  little  bit  of 
a  honeymoon”  from  staffers  who  are 
relieved  that  parent  company  Knight- 
Ridder  did  not  appoint  an  “outsider” 
to  succeed  Roberts. 

“I  think  an  awful  lot  of  the  people  in 
the  newsroom  knew  that  Gene  had 
been  thinking  for  a  couple  of  years  of 
retiring,”  King  explained.  “So  they 
kind  of  expected  at  some  point  that 
shoe  was  going  to  fall.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  there  was  a  lot  of  speculation 
as  to  what  would  the  other  shoe  be. 

“There  was  a  lot  of  speculation 
[about]  people  who  might  come  from 
outside  the  paper,  from  another 
Knight-Ridder  newspaper,  or  from 
outside  Knight-Ridder;  and  some 
trepidation  about  how  easy  it  would 
be  for  an  outsider  to  understand  this 
kind  of  arcane  place,  and  whether  it 
would  mean  a  lot  of  change  that  at 
least  some  of  the  staff  would  feel  was 
unnecessary.” 

Newly  promoted  managing  editor 
James  M.  Naughton  said  he  was  not 
so  much  surprised  at  Roberts’  retire¬ 
ment  announcement  as  he  was  shocked. 

“There  was  a  period  about  .  .  . 
three  years  ago  when  we  all  got  very 
nervous,  because  he  had  said  to  a 
number  of  people  that  about  age  55 
he  thought  was  the  right  time  to 
step  aside,”  said  Naughton.  “And 
when  he  didn’t,  I  think  we  got  a  little 
bit  more  comfortable  with  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  he’d  be  here  forever.” 

Naughton  said  while  there  was  sor¬ 
row  over  Roberts’  departure,  it  was 
mixed  with  “great  relief  that  someone 
who  was  among  Gene’s  proteges  was 
going  to  succeed  him.” 

King  pointed  out  the  fact  that 


Maxwell  King 

Knight-Ridder  chose  to  promote  not 
only  himself  and  Naughton  but  also 
Gene  Foreman  to  executive  editor 
made  a  clear  statement  “that  they 
wanted  to  stay  with  Gene  Roberts’ 
team  of  editors  and  .  .  .  keep  moving 
along  with  his  values,  his  journalistic 
values.” 

King,  46,  has  been  with  the  Inquirer 
since  1972  —  sans  about  a  year  in 
1976-77  when  he  left  to  work  as  a  staff 
writer  at  Forbes  magazine.  His  most 


ence,”  King  said  of  his  business-side 
jobs. 

“One  value  was  simply  having 
responsibility  for  a  large  division  and 
running  it,”  he  said.  “That’s  not 
something  I  had  gotten  in  the  news¬ 
room,  and  I  think  to  go  into  this  job 
without  that  preparation  would  have 
been  much  harder. 

“Secondly,  I  think  there  was  a  lot 
of  value  in  working  in  circulation  and 
learning  that  perspective  on  the  news¬ 
paper,  the  perspective  that  you  get 
from  the  people  who  have  to  sell  the 
newspaper  .  .  .  ,”  King  continued. 
“And  then,  I  think,  a  third  value  that  I 
got  out  of  that  experience  is  that  it  was 
very  good  to  step  out  of  the  newsroom 
for  a  while  and  see  it  from  the  per¬ 
spective  of  somebody  who’s  not  in 
the  middle  of  the  newsroom.” 

For  example,  he  said,  “I  think 
there  are  ways  for  us  to  be  more  sensi¬ 
tive  to  specific  informational  needs 
that  readers  may  have  that  may  not 
seem  highly  consequential  to  us  some¬ 
times,  in  terms  of  breaking  news,  but 
are  important.” 

Although  he  has  inherited  Roberts’ 
editor  post.  King  will  not  serve  as 
president  of  Philadelphia  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.,  which  publishes  both  the 
Inquirer  and  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
News,  but  as  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent.  Publisher  Robert  Hall  will 


“Thafs  my  biggest  challenge,”  he  continued,  “to 
carry  that  on  and  keep  the  staff  together  and  keep 
them  committed  to  what  we’re  doing.” 


recent  post  at  the  paper  was  on  the 
business  side  as  vice  president/con¬ 
sumer  marketing  and  distribution, 
although  he  served  the  bulk  of  his 
time  on  the  news  side  as  associate 
managing  editor,  assistant  managing 
editor/daily,  assistant  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  city  editor,  assistant  city 
editor  and  reporter. 

King  was  appointed  by  Roberts  to 
the  circulation  post  in  1987  and  took 
on  the  responsibilities  of  transporta¬ 
tion  in  1988. 

“I  think  there  are  a  number  of  dif¬ 
ferent  values  for  me  in  that  experi¬ 


assume  more  of  the  business-side 
duties. 

“I  will  have  no  responsibility 
beyond  the  newsroom,”  King 
explained.  “Gene  had  responsibilities 
beyond  that  as  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany;  he  ran  circulation  for  a  while, 
he  was  the  director  of  a  lot  of  planning 
efforts  here,  he  had  roles  with  Knight- 
Ridder  that  I  won’t  have. 

“There’s  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  this  is  a  full-time  job,  and  if  I  can 
just  do  this  job.  I’ll  be  happy  without 
anything  else.” 

(Continued  on  page  24) 
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A  de  facto  competitor? 

Postmaster  general  tells  newspapers  IVs  not  so 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Postmaster  General  Anthony 
Frank  told  a  skeptical  Inland  Press 
Association  annual  meeting  that  the 
Postal  Service  is  not  a  competitor 
with  newspapers. 

Under  questioning  that  returned 
several  times  to  the  proposed  third- 
class  rates  and  fears  that  the  Postal 
Service  is  trying  to  increase  revenue 
by  winning  preprints  away  from  news¬ 
papers,  Frank  protested  repeatedly 
that  “we’re  not  after  your  business.” 

“We’re  not  in  the  business  of 
encouraging  one  kind  of  mail  over 
another,”  Frank  said. 

Frank  also  repeatedly  denied  that 
the  new  proposed  “saturation”  third- 
class  rate  —  which  would  actually 
lower  costs  for  mailers  who  sort  by 
carrier  walk-sequence  and  deliver  the 
product  directly  to  local  post  offices  — 
was  a  subsidized  rate. 


In  fact,  he  said,  the  rate  generates  a  Stauffer  Communications  Inc.,  as  “a 
200%  return  of  cost,  “which  is  our  de  facto  competitor.” 


highest  rate.”  Third  class  averages 
150%  return  of  cost,  Frank  said,  while 
second  class  returns  just  1 10%. 


However,  the  conventioneers  did 
appear  to  warm  to  the  self-deprecat¬ 
ing  humor  of  a  man  who  liberally 


“We’re  not  in  the  business  of  encouraging  one  kind 
of  maii  over  another,”  Frank  said. 


“Second  class  has  the  lowest,  the 
very  lowest,  cost  coverage  of  any 
mail  [class]  —  and  that’s  because  of 
content,”  Frank  said. 

It  appeared  clear  that  Inland  mem¬ 
bers,  many  of  whom  depend  on  second- 
class  mail  for  delivery,  were  not  en¬ 
tirely  convinced  by  Fr^’s  arguments. 

Frank,  in  fact,  was  introduced  by 
Kenneth  C.  Bronson,  vice  president/ 
newspapers  for  Topeka,  Kan.-based 


sprinkled  his  talk  with  quotes  from 
writers  such  as  E.B.  White  and  Bren¬ 
dan  Behan. 

The  69th  U.S.  postmaster  general, 
Frank  noted  that,  when  he  was 
appointed  in  1988,  he  was  the  fifth  to 
hold  the  post  in  just  the  past  five 
years. 

“We  had  more  managers  than  the 
New  York  Yankees  —  and  with 
about  the  same  results,”  Frank  said. 


Mixed  blessing 


Wal-Mart  proliferation  is  getting  the  attention  of  newspapers 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

When  a  huge  new  Wal-Mart  opens 
in  yet  another  community,  small  busi¬ 
nesses  there  get  nervous. 

One  of  the  businesses  that  should 
be  especially  nervous,  one  expert 
says,  is  the  local  newspaper. 

For  rural  and  small-town  American 
business,  Wal-Mart  is  a  decidedly 
mixed  blessing,  says  Kenneth  Stone, 
an  Iowa  State  University  economist 
who  has  made  a  specialty  of  studying 
the  changes  the  mass  merchandiser 
wreaks  when  it  comes  to  a  new  town. 

Wal-Mart  expands  a  town’s  market 
area,  drawing  customers  from  a  much 
farther  radius  than  the  existing  busi¬ 
ness  district.  That  often  helps  some 
small  businesses. 

At  the  same  time,  Wal-Mart  often 
devastates  its  small  competitors, 
especially  in  static  economic  areas 
such  as  rural  Iowa,  Stone  told  the 
Inland  Press  Association’s  105th 
annual  meeting  in  Chicago. 

Newspapers  are  hurt  in  two  ways: 
first  by  the  enervating  of  the  compet¬ 
ing  small  business,  and  then  by  Wal- 
Mart’ s  philosophy  on  advertising. 


“The  first  year  with  a  Wal-Mart  is 
pretty  good,”  Stone  said.  “They  will 
usually  have  a  contract  with  the  local 
newspaper  for  inserts.  They  really 
want  to  set  their  image.” 

Ironically,  however,  the  better 
newspaper  advertising  works  for  a 
Wal-Mart  store,  the  more  likey  it  is  to 
drop  print.  Stone  said. 

“What  I’ve  noticed  is  that  the  more 
successful  stores  .  .  .  hardly  ever 
advertise  [in  newspapers].  Television 
becomes  the  biggest  medium,”  he 
said. 

“So  it’s:  The  first  year  is  good.  The 
next  year:  If  the  store’s  doing  pretty 
good  —  not  much,”  Stone  said. 

The  Oct.  22  presentation  was 
Stone’s  second  to  Inland  in  recent 
months.  A  separate  seminar  earlier 
this  year  was  one  of  Inland’s  most 
successful,  drawing  considerable 
interest  among  small-town 
publishers. 

Others  should  be  taking  notice,  too. 
Stone  warned. 

“The  small  newspaper  people  fully 
understand  the  effect  of  Wal-Mart. 
Some  of  you  larger  papers  may  not  be 
as  aware  of  the  effect  of  Wal-Mart- 


type  operations,  but  they  are  going 
into  bigger  cities  now.” 

Founded  by  Sam  Walton,  Wal- 
Mart  has  been  a  mass-merchandising 
phenomenon.  From  its  start  in  1962  as 
a  single  store  in  Rogers,  Ark.,  Wal- 
Mart  now  has  nearly  1 ,500  stores,  and 
is  adding  new  locations  at  a  rate  of  175 
to  .200  annually.  Stone  said. 

Its  sales  have  doubled  approxi¬ 
mately  every  three  years  and  finished 
out  the  1990  fiscal  year  at  $25.7  bil¬ 
lion. 

For  the  first  35  weeks  of  calendar 
1990,  Wal-Mart  has  moved  from  the 
number  three  mass  merchandiser  — 
behind  K  mart  and  market-leader 
Sears  —  to  become  the  biggest. 
Stone  said. 

Ex-Baptist  Press 
editor  joins  rival 

Dan  Martin,  who  was  fired  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Baptist  Press  by  its 
conservative  executive  committee, 
has  been  named  chief  of  a  new,  rival 
news  service.  Associated  Baptist 
Press  in  Nashville. 
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Classified  giasnost 

Rocky  Mountain  News  publishes  personal  and  business 
classified  ads  from  the  largest  Soviet  daily  newspaper 


Giasnost  has  landed  smack  dab  on 
the  classified  ad  pages. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  News  has 
published  personal  and  business  clas¬ 
sified  ads  from  the  largest  Soviet 
daily,  Komsomolskaya  Pravda, 
which,  with  circulation  approaching 
23  million,  is  also  the  world’s  biggest. 

For  four  Sundays  ending  Oct.  21, 
the  Nev/s  ran  a  total  of  eight  tabloid 
pages  and  300  ads  in  a  promotion 
called  “Personally  Yours  .  .  .  From 
the  U.S.S.R.” 

Soviet  advertisers  paid  144  rubles, 
most  of  an  average  month’s  pay,  for 
ads  in  the  following  categories: 
friendship,  romance,  pen  pals,  busi¬ 
ness  opportunities,  assistance  and 
vacation  exchange. 

Nevertheless,  response  was  over¬ 
whelming  as  Komsomolskaya  Pravda 
received  thousands  of  responses, 
according  to  organizer  Robert  Simon, 
a  principal  in  the  Denver  communica¬ 
tions  consulting  firm  Greenberg, 
Baron,  Simon  and  Miller. 

“I’ve  always  been  a  believer  in 
classified  as  a  way  of  getting  interest 
and  circulation,’’  said  Simon. 


After  three  weeks  in  the  News,  the 
ads  generated  over  1,000  responses, 
he  said. 

People  who  respond  pay  $5,  which 
covers  translation  of  responses  and 
delivery  to  Soviet  advertisers. 

About  50  Americans  have  ordered 
ads  in  Komsomolskaya.  Rates  are 
$175  for  businesses  and  $35  for  per¬ 
sonal  ads  of  150  English  characters. 
No  date  has  been  set  for  publication 
of  the  American  ads  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  newspapers  donated  the  space 
for  the  ads.  The  Soviet  paper  keeps 
rubles  from  ad  sales,  while  U.S. 
revenue  is  shared  by  the  News  and 
Simon’s  company. 

Simon  said  thousands  of  Soviets 
were  waiting  to  connect  via  classi¬ 
fieds.  He  was  looking  for  a  U.S. 
publisher  for  300  more  prepaid  ads 
and  was  considering  some  kind  of 
syndication  of  the  international  clas¬ 
sifieds  to  other  U.S.  papers. 

The  advertising  in  the  News  was 
a  test,  he  said,  for  a  feature  he  might 
incorporate  into  a  mass-market  news¬ 
paper  he  is  starting  next  year  as  a 


monthly  supplement  to  Komsomols¬ 
kaya  Pravda. 

Simon  set  U.S.  ad  prices  high 
because  space  is  severely  limited: 
Komsomolskaya  Pravda  runs  four 
large  broadsheet  pages  a  day,  six  days 
a  week. 

“It  just  seemed  like  a  fun  thing  to 
do,”  said  News  ad  and  marketing 
director  Vernon  Mallinen.  “It’s  not  a 
mercantile  thing  yet.  We’re  in  it  for 
the  reader  interest.” 

Classified  director  Tim  Collum 
called  it  a  “fun  promotion.” 

One  Soviet  ad,  from  Svetlana  read: 

“I  live  by  a  warm  sea  in  the  town  of 
Anapa,  built  in  the  fifth  century  B.C. 
by  Hellenes  from  the  ancient  Greece. 
It’s  an  ecologically  clean  city  with  a 
specific  climate.  I  am  45  years  old, 
slender,  not  tall,  active.  I  love  nature, 
sports  and  good  recreation.  I  have  a 
son  and  a  daughter,  who  are  school- 
children.  I  hope  to  make  a  friend, 
invite  him  to  visit  us  and  we’ll  show 
him  the  best  things  about  our  coun¬ 
try.” 


—  George  Garneau 


Americans  plan  Soviet  newspaper 


A  consulting  firm  in  Denver  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  start  a  newspaper  in  the  Soviet 
Union  early  next  year. 

The  communications  consulting 
firm  Greenberg,  Baron,  Simon  and 
Miller  says  it  has  signed  a  partnership 
agreement  with  the  world’s  biggest 
newspaper,  23-million-circulation 
Komsomolskaya  Pravda. 

Robert  Simon,  a  principal  in  the 
firm,  said  early  next  year  the  firm  will 
produce  Interpulse,  a  four-page 
broadsheet  supplement  to  be  carried 
once  a  month  in  the  four-page,  youth- 
oriented  daily  paper  that  circulates 
around  the  Soviet  Union. 

Plans  call  for  a  prototype  to  show 
prospective  advertisers  in  November 
and  for  the  monthly  to  begin  publish¬ 
ing  early  next  year. 

Simon  hopes  Interpulse  will  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  image  advertising  from 
U.S.  companies  seeking  to  make  a 
mark  in  the  slowly  opening  Soviet 
market  —  advertisers  such  as  Proc¬ 
ter  and  Gamble,  cigarette  makers, 
MTV,  Pepsi  and  Reebok. 


“The  key  is  not  to  sell  products  but 
to  build  brand  identity,”  he  said. 

Interpulse  is  part  of  a  10-year  part- 
nei^ship  agreement  calling  for  shared 
costs  and  profits,  Simon  said. 

Editorial  control  will  be  “shared” 
with  the  Soviet  paper,  which  is  offi¬ 
cially  controlled  by  the  Communist 
Party  but  which  has  been  increasingly 
straying  from  the  Party  line. 

The  monthly  will  be  written  mainly 
by  the  Denver  firm  with  help  from 
wire  services,  a  small  Soviet  staff  and 
possibly  an  agreement  to  use  material 
from  a  U.S.  magazine.  It  will  cover 
mainly  Western  news,  lifestyles, 
trends  and  analysis  with  some  Soviet 
links. 

It  will  be  sent  by  facsimile  to  Mos¬ 
cow  for  translation  and  production. 

Komsomolskaya  is  set  in  hot  lead 
type  at  60  plants  around  the  Soviet 
union  and  printed  on  letterpress 
equipment. 

Tests  have  been  conducted  of  a 
U.S.-Soviet  classified  section,  where 
businesses  and  people  can  contact 


one  another. 

Simon  has  started  two  weeklies, 
the  SandPaper  at  the  New  Jersey 
shore  and  Westward.  Another  princi¬ 
pal,  John  Baron,  is  a  former  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  News. 

Simon  has  not  started  selling  ads, 
which,  at  $25,000  a  page  are  “phe¬ 
nomenally  cheap,”  he  said. 

He  gave  no  dollar  value  on  the  cost 
of  the  venture  but  called  it  “a  major 
commitment”  for  his  firm. 

Simon  said  the  biggest  problems 
facing  Interpulse  are  not  economic 
but  political:  such  as  the  availability 
of  newsprint  and  the  continuing 
loosening  of  government  controls. 

Price  hike 

The  Record-Journal,  Meridan, 
Conn.,  has  boosted  its  newsstand 
price  from  35  cents  to  50  cents,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  increased  seven-day 
home  delivery  charge,  from  $1.75  to 
$3.00. 
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LEGAL  BRIEFS 


Former  coach 
drops  libel  suit 
against  papers 

A  former  Arizona  State  University 
football  coach  has  agreed  to  drop  a  $2 
million  libel  suit  against  Tribune 
Newspapers,  which  publishes  in 
Mesa,  Tempe  and  Chandler,  Ariz. 

An  agreement  to  drop  the  suit  by 
former  strength  coach  Ronald  Jones 
was  signed  by  attorneys  for  Jones  and 
the  newspaper  company  and  sent  to 
Maricopa  County  Superior  Court 
Judge  Frederick  Martone. 

The  September  1989  suit  concerned 
comments  attributed  to  Jones  in  a 
story  published  in  the  newspapers  a 
year  earlier  about  steroid  use  by  the 
Sun  Devil  football  team  in  1985  and 
1986. 

Jones  was  quoted  as  saying  steroid 
use  on  the  team  increased  after  head 
coach  John  Cooper  took  over  in  1985 . 
Jones,  now  a  coach  with  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Eagles,  later  denied  making  the 
statements  to  reporter  Mike 
Tulumello.  The  reporter  said  he  tape- 
recorded  the  interview. 

The  agreement  to  drop  the  suit 
stipulated  that  Jones  was  indeed  the 
source  of  the  statements  and  that  he 
suffered  no  damages  from  the  article. 

“The  suit  was  baseless,  should 
never  have  been  filed,  and  certainly 
should  never  have  remained  active 
this  long,”  a  Tribune  Newspapers’ 
statement  said. 

—  AP 

Newspapers 
ignore  gag 

A  judge  in  a  murder  trial  issued  a 
gag  order  and  then  ordered  the  news 
media  not  to  report  on  it,  but  the  Daily 
Press  and  Times-Herald  of  Newport 
News,  Va.,  wrote  about  the  double 
gag  orders  anyway. 

Circuit  Judge  Morris  B.  Gutterman 
lifted  the  orders  after  a  meeting  with 
newspaper  lawyers  in  his  chambers 
Oct.  16. 

Richmond  Newspapers  Inc.,  which 
publishes  the  Richmond  Times-Dis- 
patch  and  the  Richmond  News 
Leader,  abided  by  the  orders  at  the 
recommendation  of  the  company’s 
lawyer,  executive  editor  Alf  Goody- 
koontz  said. 

“[The  lawyer]  thought  it  would  be 
much  cleaner  if  we  could  simply  get 
the  order  rescinded.  If  that  failed, 
then  we  would  have  published,” 
Goodykoontz  said.  “We  are  always 


reluctant  not  to  publish.  As  it  turned 
out,  the  delay  did  not  affect  our  cover¬ 
age  at  all,  and  we  were  better  off  from 
a  legal  standpoint.” 

While  the  jury  was  out  of  the  court¬ 
room,  Gutterman  ordered  reporters 
not  to  publish  any  accounts  of  court¬ 
room  activity  that  the  jury  was  not 
present  for,  and  that  no  accounts  of 
the  gag  order  be  published. 

“We  thought  it  was  clearly  uncon¬ 
stitutional  prior  restraint,”  said  Jack 
Davis,  editor  of  the  Daily  Press  and 
Times  Herald,  “and  we  didn’t  think 
we  needed  to  abide  by  it.” 

Davis  said  the  newspapers  believed 
the  actions  probably  would  anger  the 
judge,  but  “we  felt  it  was  necessary  to 
report  a  gag  order  in  a  highly  visible 
trial  in  one  of  our  most  important 
readership  areas.” 

—  AP 

Reporters 
ordered  to  testify 

The  14th  Texas  Court  of  Appeals, 
in  an  Oct.  17  order,  rejected  a  petition 
from  the  Houston  Post  and  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle  to  quash  state  District 
Judge  William  Harmon’s  subpoena 
that  requires  two  reporters  to  be  in 
court  to  identify  possible  witnesses  to 
a  double  killing. 

The  reporters,  Felix  Sanchez  of  the 
Post  and  James  T.  Campbell  of  the 
Chronicle,  could  wind  up  in  jail  on 
contempt  citations  if  they  refuse  to 
cooperate. 

The  newsmen  say  they  do  not  know 
the  names  of  the  people  they  inter¬ 
viewed  the  day  after  the  slayings 
because  the  people  asked  to  remain 
anonymous. 

“It’s  just  that  the  judgment  of  the 
court  is  so  onerous,”  said  Tony 
Pederson,  the  Chronicle’s  managing 
editor.  “The  whole  thing  is  preposter¬ 
ous  and  an  infringement  on  First 
Amendment  protections.” 

Pederson  said  that  attorneys  for  the 
newspapers  would  appeal  again. 

The  murder  trial,  originally  set  for 
late  October,  has  been  postponed 
until  Feb.  4.  The  case  concerns  a  dou¬ 
ble  homicide  at  a  house  party  in  May. 
The  two  reporters  interviewed  wit¬ 
nesses  to  the  shooting  a  day  later. 

—  AP 

Reporter 

sentenced 

A  former  reporter  has  been  sen¬ 
tenced  to  one  year  of  home  confine¬ 
ment  for  the  death  in  a  car  wreck  of 


his  roommate,  a  newspaper  photogra¬ 
pher. 

Donald  W.  Manley,  34,  pleaded 
guilty  Oct.  9  in  Kent  County  Superior 
Court  to  criminally  negligent  homi¬ 
cide. 

Manley  was  drunk  when  the  car  he 
was  driving  went  out  of  control  in 
May  in  Dover,  Del.  Manley’s  room¬ 
mate,  Sean  Rojas,  27,  a  photographer 
for  the  Delaware  State  News  in 
Dover,  was  killed.  Another  room¬ 
mate  was  injured. 

Manley  is  a  former  reporter  for  the 
News  and  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

—  AP 

Ex-distributor 
sentenced 
in  murder  plot 

A  former  independent  distributor 
of  the  Oregonian  has  been  sentenced 
to  21  years  in  prison  for  plotting  to  kill 
two  executives  of  the  Portland,  Ore., 
newspaper. 

Marvin  M.  Clapp,  47,  of  Van¬ 
couver,  was  sentenced  Oct.  19  for 
soliciting  to  commit  murder  and 
arson.  In  June,  he  was  convicted  of 
hiring  Billy  Ray  Robinson  of  Van¬ 
couver  to  kill  circulation  director  Pat¬ 
rick  L.  Marlton  and  Robert  J.  Gillard, 
home-delivery  zone  manager. 

Gunshots  were  fired  at  the  men’s 
houses  in  August  1989.  Marlton’s 
home  was  firebombed  Jan.  8,  causing 
about  $30,000  damage. 

Robinson,  who  testified  against 
Clapp,  was  sentenced  to  five  years’ 
probation  on  a  first-degree  arson 
charge. 

Prosecutors  said  Clapp  wanted 
revenge  because  his  distribution  con¬ 
tract  was  not  renewed  in  1982  when 
the  Oregonian  began  using  its  own 
distribution  agents.  Clapp  had  blamed 
Marlton  and  Gillard  specifically  for 
the  loss  of  his  deiilership,  for  which  he 
had  paid  about  $38,000.  Clapp  had 
sued  the  newspaper  twice  earlier, 
charging  breach  of  contract  and  slan¬ 
der.  He  lost  both  lawsuits. 

—  AP 

Attempt  to 
subpoena  news 
groups  quashed 

A  bid  by  lawyers  for  a  man  accused 
in  the  beating  death  of  a  2-year-old 
child  to  subpoena  news  organizations 
was  quashed  by  a  district  judge. 

(Continued  on  page  41) 
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STANFORD 
UNIVERSITY 

invites  applications  for: 

The  John  S.  Kni^t  Fellowships 
for  Professions  Journalists 
for  1991-92 

A  journalism  fellowship  is  a  sabbatical  from  deadlines,  an  escape  from 
the  newsroom.  But  it’s  far  more— it  can  be  the  most  stimulating  year  of 
your  life. 

Each  year,  12  professionals  from  U.S.  print  and  broadcast  journalism 
are  awarded  Knight  Fellowships  at  Stanford  University.  They  pursue  an 
academic  year  of  study,  intellectual  growth,  and  personal  change  at  one 
of  the  world’s  great  universities,  located  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area. 
The  Fellowship  is  pure  freedom— no  required  tests  or  papers. 

Knight  Fellows  go  on  to  great  things  in  journalism.  Among  their  many 
prestigious  awards  are  eleven  Pulitzer  Prizes. 

The  program  seeks  applicants  who  have  demonstrated  uncommon 
excellence  in  their  work  and  who  have  the  potential  of  reaching  the  top 
ranks  in  their  specialization.  All  fulltime  journalists  in  news/editorial 
work  are  eligible. 

Applications  are  encouraged  from  members  of  ethnic  minorities. 

Up  to  two  fellowships  may  be  awarded  to  those  in  business/manage¬ 
ment  positions. 

Candidates  must  have  seven  years’  professional  experience.  Fellows 
receive  a  stipend  of  $30,000,  plus  tuition  and  a  book  allowance.  All  aca* 
demic  and  social  benefits  are  open  to  spouses  of  Fellows. 

The  application  deadline  is  Feb.  1,  1991. 

For  brochure  and  application  form,  write  or  phone: 

John  S.  Knight  Fellowships 

Department  of  Communication 

Stanford  University 

Stanford,  CA  94305-2050 

(415)  7234937 


“What’s  the 
Future  of 
Newspaper 
Presses? 


“Color, 
Flexibility, 
Offset  and  Flexo.’ 


(  to.  Ni'vvsp.ipcr  l’ri  \s  Dimsioii 


I  AN  Roland  Offset  and  Flexo 

presses  offer  publishers  the  best  of 
both  worlds. 

“Our  Flexoman  M  is  the  latest 
generation  of  the  most  widely 
accepted  flexo  press  in  North  America. 

“In  offset,  our  Mediaman  Press  is  the 
most  advanced  model  of  the  fastest- 
selling  offset  newspaper  press  in  the 
world  today. 

“And  our  Colorman  Press  continues 
to  be  the  top  choice  of  metropolitan 
newspaper  publishers  throughout 
the  world. 

“Worldwide,  MAN  Roland  is  a 
leader  in  newspaper  press 
technology,  engineering  and  service 
with  printing  press  sales  over  $1.3 
billion  annually. 

“For  you,  this  means  that  MAN 
Roland  is  here  for  the  long  run.  In 
addition  to  the  worldwide  acceptance 
of  our  equipment,  you’ll  have  the 
service  and  the  people  to  stand 
behind  our  products  in  the  years 
to  come. 

“When  you  invest  in  a  MAN  Roland 
press,  you  have  the  confidence  that 
we  are  committed  to  your 
continued  growth  and  success— 
whether  you  print  the  news  using 
flexo  or  offset. 

“For  newspaper  publishers,  that’s  the 
beet  of  both  worlds.” 


f  MAN  1 
I  ROLAND! 

Every  Dimension  in  PrinC 


Newspaper  Press  Division 
333  Cedar  Ave. 
Middlesex,  NJ  08846-2499 
201 469-6600 
FAX:  201 469-8946 


01990  MAN  Roland  Inc. 


Circulation 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


(up  1,713  to  414,646). 

The  Atlanta  Constitution  showed 
strong  gains,  adding  32,778  copies 
daily  for  an  average  316,793,  and 
28,439  for  its  combined  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal  &  Constitution  for  an  average 
Sunday  circulation  of  680,267. 

Paced  by  what  is  now  the  biggest 
local  newspaper  in  America,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  West  Coast  papers 
also  held  their  own. 

The  Times  gained  strongly,  adding 
88,700  copies  to  its  daily  circulation, 
now  1,1%,323,  and  105,485  copies  on 
Sunday  for  a  total  of  1,518,000. 

More  modest  daily  gains  were 
marked  by  the  San  Francisco  Chroni¬ 
cle  (up  2,247  to  562,887);  the  Orange 
County  Register  (up  9,738  to 
353,637);  and  the  Seattle  joint  operat¬ 
ing  agreement.  The  morning  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer  gained  1,797  to 
205,357,  while  the  evening  Seattle 
Times  was  up  889  copies  to  233,995. 

For  the  most  part,  metro  paper  cir¬ 
culation  losses  were  concentrated  in 
the  Midwest. 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  was  down 
daily  an  average  8,626  copies  to 
527,238  and  declined  on  Sundays 
15,057.  Its  rival,  the  Chicago  Tribune 
showed  a  small  daily  gain  (up  912 
copies  to  721,067)  and  also  declined 
on  Sunday  (down  from  the  year-ago 
period  21,011  to  1,101,966). 

The  Cleveland  Plain-Dealer  was 
the  third  paper  to  show  a  circulation 
loss  of  the  top  25  papers.  Daily,  it  was 
down  5,603  to  438,012  and  Sundays  it 
declined  1,714  copies  to  560,871. 

In  Detroit,  the  JOA  continues  to 
take  its  toll  on  the  Detroit  News, 
which  led  the  market  before  switching 
to  an  evening  publishing  cycle  as  part 
of  its  partial  merger  with  the  Detroit 
Free  Press. 

News  daily  circulation  was 


500,983.  A  year  ago,  before  the  JOA 
had  taken  effect,  that  circulation 
stood  at  690,422. 

Now  the  Free  Press  is  the  clear 
circulation  leader.  It  reported  a  daily 
circulation  of  636,182.  For  the  period 
ended  Sept.  30,  1989,  its  circulation 
was  626,434. 

The  combined  Detroit  News  and 
Free  Press  is  the  fourth  biggest  Sun¬ 
day  paper  in  the  nation,  with 
1,401,403.  Last  fall,  in  their  last 
reporting  period  before  the  JOA,  the 
papers  had  combined  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  of  1,519,920. 

National  papers  continued  to  lead 
the  daily  list. 

Despite  the  summer’s  plunge  in  the 
stock  markets,  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  showed  increased  average  sales  of 
21,418  to  1,857,131. 

USA  Today  continued  to  add  daily 
circulation,  averaging  a  gain  of  2 1 ,943 
for  a  total  of  1,347,450. 

Once  again,  the  paper  broke  out  its 
Friday  morning  edition,  which  stays 
on  newsstands  throughout  the  week¬ 
end,  and  showed  a  big  number. 

Its  weekend  circulation  averaged 
1,748,218,  representing  a  gain  of 
66,554  over  last  year,  which  would 
make  it  the  nation’s  biggest  “Sun- 

Scholarship 

winner 

James  Stovall,  a  junior  and  an 
advertising  major  at  Howard  Univer¬ 
sity,  is  the  recipient  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Times/  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
scholarship  to  encourage  minority 
students  to  pursue  a  career  in  newspa¬ 
per  advertising. 

The  $5,000  scholarship  was  raised 
through  a  partnership  between  the 
Times  and  local  businesses  that 
advertised  in  the  paper’s  annual  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  special  sec¬ 
tion.  Each  advertisers’  contribution 
to  the  scholarship  fund  was  matched 
by  the  Times. 


day”  paper. 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  also 
breaks  out  its  Friday  circulation.  The 
paper  said  that  edition  gained  22,171 
over  the  year  before  to  average 
458,499.  The  Morning  News’  daily 
circulation  for  Saturday  and  the  other 
four  weekdays  averaged  385,366,  a 
gain  of  13,829. 

The  Houston  Chronicle  (up 
24,826),  the  Portland  Oregonian  (up 
18,671)  and  the  Star  Tribune  of  Min- 
neapolis/St.  Paul  (up  10,695)  were 
also  among  those  showing  sizable 
Sunday  circulation  gains. 


King 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


King  has  replaced  the  big  desk  in 
his  new  office  with  a  conference 
table;  which  is  as  much  a  reflection 
of  his  management  style  as  anything 
else. 

“I  prefer  to  sit  around  a  table  with 
people  than  to  sit  across  a  desk,”  he 
explained.  “I  certainly  prefer  that 
style  of  leadership  —  discussing 
things,  thinking  through  things.” 

Although  Roberts  delegated  a  great 
deal  of  authority  in  putting  out  the 
paper  day  to  day.  King  said,  “When  it 
came  to  setting  the  direction  the  paper 
was  going  in,  he  set  the  direction,  and 
it  was  clear  that  he  was  the  one  who 
set  the  direction,  almost  unilaterally, 
almost  autocratically,  although  not 
quite. 

“And  the  difference  1  see,  for  me,  is 
that  I  may  actually  be  more  involved 
in  the  day-to-day  paper  than  he  was, 
because  that’s  my  background,” 
King  added.  “But  in  setting  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  paper,  I  want  very  much  to 
tap  into  the  minds  and  feelings  of  lots 
of  people  out  there.” 

Because  he  is  a  student  of  Roberts, 
King  said  “people  feel  comfortable 
that  I’m  not  going  to  represent  a 
departure  from  Gene.” 

He  noted,  however,  that  many 
staffers  feel  “we  don’t  have  to  be  the 
curators  of  the  Gene  Roberts 
Museum  here.  We  don’t  have  to  try  to 
keep  things  the  way  they  were  when 
he  left. 

“And  that,  in  fact,  is  not  the  way  to 
stick  with  his  values.  Rather,  there 
will  be  a  lot  of  change.  I’m  sure,  and 
we  need  to  be  able  to  thoughtfully  and 
skillfully  accommodate  change  with¬ 
out  departing  from  the  fundamental 
values  he  represented.” 

Among  the  changes  facing  the 
Inquirer  are  a  planned  switch  to  color 
with  the  completion  of  a  new  printing 
plant  slated  for  1993,  and  increased 
(Continued  on  page  45) 
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Roberts 

(Continued  front  page  16) 


now  public  companies,”  Roberts 
said,  “and  that’s  been  happening  over 
a  large  number  of  years. 

“As  each  year  goes  on,  there’s 
more  and  more  actual  or  perceived 
stockholder  pressure  ...  to  some 
extent  private  companies  aren’t 
immune,  either,  but  it  is  more  difficult 
for  publicly  held  companies  to  take  a 
down  year,”  he  said.  “I  think  that’s 
had  an  impact  today  that  wasn’t  as 
keen  five  or  10  or  15  years  ago.” 

A  lot  of  the  readership  and  circula¬ 
tion  problems,  he  added,  “have 
occurred  in  years  in  which  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  has  made  among  the 
hipest  profits  of  any  industry  in  the 
area.  I  think  we  would  have  less  cir¬ 
culation  problems  if  at  least  a  small 
percentage  of  that  money  had  been 
filed  back  in  to  meet  circulation  prob¬ 
lems.” 

Thinking  back,  Roberts  recalled 
that  “At  the  point  I  came  to  the  paper, 
the  paper  was  having  some  problems. 

I  did  think,  along  with  some  others 
here,  that  we  could  turn  the  comer. 
We  didn’t  know  how  far  we  could  turn 
the  comer,  and  we  had  not  antici¬ 
pated  things  like  the  Bulletin  going 
out  of  business,  because  at  one  point 
it  looked  like  they  were  just  abso¬ 
lutely  dominant. 

“So  yeah,  I  think  from  one  step  to 
another,  a  lot  of  things  came  as  pleas¬ 
ant  surprises.” 

New  format 

The  Youngstown,  Ohio,  Vindicator 
has  a  new  format,  both  in  editorial 
content  and  appearance.  The  rede¬ 
sign  was  prompted  by  the  changing 
n^ds  and  habits  of  readers. 

In  the  new  format,  the  editorial 
content  will  be  more  concise,  and  arti¬ 
cles  will  include  subject  labels  to 
direct  readers  to  stories  of  interest  to 
them.  Each  story  will  begin  with  a 
summary,  and  many  will  include 
informational  boxes  of  facts,  figures 
and  graphics.  A  front-page  overview 
column  will  highlight  some  of  the 
day’s  news  and  features. 

Some  new  daily  themed  segments 
have  also  been  introduced,  organizing 
extensive  information  of  news  and 
specific  issues,  such  as  consumer 
issues,  health/science,  food,  enter¬ 
tainment,  fashion/trends,  education 
and  family. 

The  newspaper’s  appearance  has 
been  completely  updated,  using  a 
larger  type  and  changing  the  paper’s 
flag. 


PAUL 


MILLER 


WASHINGTON  REPORTING 
FELLOWSHIPS 


Applications 

being 

accepted. 

The  Paul  Miller  Washington  Reporting  Fellowships  are 
designed  to  help  Washington-based  print  and  broadcast 
journalists  develop  better  locally  oriented  news  stories 
in  the  nation’s  capital. 

Beginning  in  spring  1991, 15  fellows  will  spend  two  days  a 
month  for  12  months  meeting  with  experienced  Washington 
journalists,  visiting  the  places  where  local  news  originates, 
learning  how  to  obtain  information,  and  getting  to  know 
news  sources. 

Eligibility  The  fellowships  are  primarily  for  journalists 
currently  or  about  to  be  assigned  to  Washington  by  any 
regional  or  national  newspaper,  wire  service,  or  radio  or 
television  station  maintaining  a  bureau  in  Washington. 
Applicants’  employers  must  endorse  applications  and  affirm 
that  recipients  will  be  permitted  to  attend  all  sessions. 

Selection  Fellowships  will  be  awarded  based  on  applicants’ 
potential  to  provide  superior  coverage  of  locally  oriented  news 
in  Washington  for  readers  and  audiences  across  the  country. 

Schedule  Applications  are  due  January  15, 1991.  Winners  are 
announced  in  February  1991.  Classes  start  in  April  1991. 

Location  Many  of  the  sessions  will  be  held  at  the  National 
Press  Club;  others  will  take  place  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Faculty  The  sessions  will  be  led  by  Washington  reporters, 
analysts,  public-affairs  specialists,  lobbyists,  and  others. 

Fees  The  fellowships  are  tuition-free.  Meals,  and,  when 
applicable,  transportation  and  lodging,  will  be  provided. 

Affiliation  The  fellowships  are  an  operating  program  of  the 
Gannett  Foundation  of  Washington,  D.C.,  and  are  based  at  the 
National  Press  Club. 

Additional  information  and  application  forms  are  available  from: 

Paul  Miller  Washington  Reporting  Fellowships 

RO.  Box  12310,  Arlington,  VA  22209,  Phone:  (703)  875-0920 
A  Program  of  the 

Gannett  Foundation 
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Robert  Carroll 
The  Coaster 
Asbury  Park,  N.J. 

By  D.H.  Goodrich 

Robert  F.  Carroll’s  career  has 
come  full  circle. 

The  former  New  York  Daily  News 
editor  and  environmental  reporter 
started  his  newspaper  career  at  a 
weekly  and  is  again  working  at  one. 
There  is  one  major  difference  in  the 
two  experiences,  however.  Today  he 
is  not  the  employee,  but  the 
employer. 

In  1983,  Carroll  founded  The 
Coaster,  a  community  newspaper 
based  in  Asbury  Park,  N.J.,  that  cov¬ 
ers  about  a  dozen  towns  along  the 
Jersey  Shore.  Carroll  began  The 
Coaster  as  a  biWeekly  and  gradually 
has  built  the  paper,  which  is  free  and 
has  a  circulation  varying  between 

(Goodrich  is  a  free-lance  writer.) 


Past  W  inners  of  the 
pNerett  MeKinle\ 

"  Dirksen  Award  for 
f)istint*nished  Reporting 
ot'C’onuress 


Neil  MacNeil 
Martin  Tolchin 
Helen  Dewar 
Cokie  Roberts 
Sara  Fritz 


David  E.  Rogers 
Alan  Ehrenhalt 
Steven  V.  Roberts 
John  Dancy 
Dan  Morgan 


To  win  $5000  and  join  the  ranks  of 
these  nationally  recognized 
journalists,  request  HMD  award 
information  from; 

John  J.  Komacki,  Executive  Director 
The  Dirksen  Congressional  Center 
301  S.  Fourth  Street,  Suite  A 
Pekin,  IL  61554 
(309)347-7113 

Application  Deadline:  11/30/90 


10,000  and  15,0(X),  into  a  profitable 
operation. 

Today  the  Coaster  publishes 
weekly  and  has  five  full-time  employ¬ 
ees,  including  Carroll  as  publisher; 
his  wife  Doris  as  office  manager,  their 
daughter  Ellen  as  editor,  and  two 
advertising  salesmen.  The  paper  also 
employs  a  part-time  typesetter  as  well 
as  free-lancers. 

The  63-year-old  Carroll  is  the  only 
one  of  the  five  full-timers  who  does 
not  get  a  salary.  He  admits  he  could 
not  depend  on  the  business  for  a  living 
unless  he  cut  one  of  his  ad  people  and 
sold  ads  himself,  but  he  does  not  want 
to  do  that.  Carroll  has  enough  other 
income  and  would  rather  spend  his 
time  writing  and  editing. 

“Over  time.  I’ve  probably  made 
about  $5,000  a  year  in  profit  [from  The 
Coaster]  but,  hell,  that  isn’t  bad.  I 
didn’t  go  broke  or  out  of  business,” 
he  observed. 

In  fact,  the  Coaster  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  enough  for  Carroll  to  buy 
typesetting  equipment  and  a  building 
on  Asbury  Park’s  Main  Street,  less 
than  a  mile  from  the  ocean. 


worked  full  time  for  the  Daily  News 
for  the  first  five  years  the  Coaster  was 
in  business. 

“I  worked  at  the  News  during  the 
day.  I  commuted  and  didn’t  get  home 
’till  6:30, 7  at  night  and  then  I’d  go  to  a 
meeting,  take  a  picture,  go  over  the 
mail,”  he  recalled.  In  addition.  Car- 
roll  devoted  time  on  the  weekends  to 
produce  the  paper. 

Not  long  ^ter  accepting  a  buyout 
from  the  Daily  News  in  1988,  Carroll 
began  weekly  publication  of  the  Coast¬ 
er.  “He’s  very  dedicated,”  said  his 
daughter  Ellen.  “He’s  almost  a  work¬ 
aholic.  He  rarely  says  ‘no’  to  any¬ 
thing.” 

While  Carroll  enjoys  running  his 
own  weekly,  he  never  considered 
starting  his  own  paper  in  his  younger 
years.  He  was  happy  with  his  job  at 
the  Daily  News,  where  he  worked  for 
22  years,  primarily  as  an  environmen¬ 
tal  reporter  and  assistant  city  editor. 

Sam  Roberts,  now  an  urban  affairs 
columnist  for  the  New  York  Times, 
worked  at  the  Daily  News  with  Car- 
roll  in  the  late  1970’s  and  early  80’s. 

“I  was  always  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  [Carroll]  had  a  good  eye  for 
stories.  He  had  almost  a  wry,  some¬ 
times  whimsical  approach  to  what  he 
was  writing,  but  he  had  a  healthy 
cynicism  too,”  Roberts  said. 

Carroll  began  his  newspaper  career 
at  the  Freehold,  N.J.,  weekly.  The 
Transcript.  He  then  went  to  the 
Asbury  Park  (N.J.)  Press,  where  he 


In  fact,  the  Coaster  has  been  successful  enough  for 
Carroll  to  buy  typesetting  equipment  and  a  building 
on  Asbury  Park’s  Main  Street,  less  than  a  mile  from 
the  ocean. 


What  has  kept  Carroll  at  the  task  of 
running  his  own  paper  is  the  personal 
satisfaction  he  gets  from  the  job.  The 
support  of  his  wife  has  helped,  too. 
“I’m  very  lucky  to  have  a  wife  who 
could  take  that  extra  angst,”  he 
remarked,  “and  there  was  a  lot  of 
angst  because  the  first  year  or  two  we 
weren’t  breaking  even.” 

Carroll’s  initial  investment  was 
$5,000  and,  when  that  ran  out  some 
time  after  the  first  year,  he  put  in 
another  $5,000.  After  the  first  two 
years,  the  paper  started  making 
money. 

Aside  from  the  financial  pressures 
that  come  with  starting  a  business, 
Carroll  did  not  have  the  advantage  of 
spending  his  weekdays  working  on 
The  Coaster  in  the  beginning.  Carroll 


held  various  reporting  and  editing 
jobs. 

After  eight  years  there,  Carroll 
wanted  a  new  challenge.  His  dream 
had  always  been  to  work  at  a  big 
paper  in  New  York  City  but  he  didn’t 
see  much  chance  of  that.  A  native 
Philadelphian  and  graduate  of  Villa- 
nova  University,  Carroll  decided  to 
investigate  the  opportunities  in  his  old 
hometown.  He  was  offered  a  job  on 
the  copydesk  at  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  in  1963  and  he  accepted. 

After  three  years,  Carroll  was  on 
the  verge  of  settling  back  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  but,  then,  a  friend  at  the  Inquirer 
told  him  about  an  opening  for  a  copy 
reader  at  the  Daily  News. 

“I  thought  what  the  hell.  I’d  give  it 
a  shot.  So  I  went  up.  It  was  one  of 
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those  great  chances  of  your  life.” 

He  met  with  the  head  of  the  copy- 
desk,  who  realized  Carroll  was  more 
interested  in  writing  than  editing.  The 
paper  happened  to  have  an  opening 
for  a  rewrite  man  and,  after  trying  out 
for  the  position,  Carroll  was  offered 
the  job. 

“So  I  went  up  to  the  News  in  1966 
as  a  rewrite  man.  With  the  Daily 
News,  rewrite  used  to  be  king  of  the 
hill.  You  were  the  guy  who  wrote  the 
story,  you  never  went  out  to  cover 
anything.  You  had  the  legmen  for 
that.  All  these  legmen  at  the  Daily 
News  were  top-notch  guys  but  they 
never  wrote. 

“I  did  rewrite  for  a  few  years  but  in 
1970  they  had  a  change  of  philosophy 
at  the  Daily  News.  They  got  away 
from  the  rewrite  system  and  they 
wanted  the  rewrite  guys  to  become 
experts  in  a  particular  field,  and  you 
would  be  the  writer  and  reporter  in 
that  field. 

“I  chose  the  environment.  I  liked 
the  idea  of  the  environmental  move¬ 
ment.  I  was  a  camper  in  my  youth  and 
I  liked  the  outdoors.  I  said  1  would 
take  the  environment,  and  that  was  a 
very  lucky  choice  because  that  was 
right  in  1970.  It  was  the  year  of  the 
first  Earth  Day,  and  they  had  this 
gigantic  celebration  in  New  York 
where  they  closed  Fifth  Avenue  for  20 
blocks  and  all  the  hippies  came  out  of 
the  woods.  It  was  great. 

“With  my  environmental  stories  I 
was  always  up  at  Page  2  or  3  or  4.  It 
was  terrific  —  it  was  a  great  feeling, 
especially  writing  about  the  environ¬ 
ment  for  the  Daily  News  which  had 
the  reputation  of  being  nothing  but  a 
blood-and-guts  type  of  publication.” 

By  the  late  1970s,  interest  in  envi- 
I  ronmental  stories  began  to  wane  in 
New  York,  especially  at  the  Daily 
News,  and  Carroll  became  an  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor.  He  also  was  an  active 
member  of  the  New  York  Newspaper 
Guild,  and  frequently  involved  in  con¬ 
tract  negotiations  for  union  members 
at  the  paper. 

During  the  early  1980s,  about  the 
time  the  Daily  News  began  having 
financial  difficulties,  Carroll  consid¬ 
ered  the  idea  of  starting  an  environ¬ 
mental  publication. 

“I  was  in  my  mid-50s  and  there 
wasn’t  much  pressure  for  me  to  do 
much  at  the  News,  there  really 
wasn’t.  The  News  had  gotten  off  the 
environmental  kick.  They  were  back 
to  their  old  game  or  fields  of  interest, 
of  cririie  reporting  and  politics,  and 
none  of  that  ever  appealed  to  me  — 
the  sensational  story  just  wasn’t  my 
thing.  I  like  humor,  I  like  to  write 
funny  stuff,  and  I  did  have  a  real  inter¬ 
est  in  environmental  matters.” 

In  1983,  Carroll  began  talking  to 


people  about  his  idea  of  starting  an 
environmental  newspaper  covering 
six  to  eight  shore  towns,  but  one 
printer  gave  Carroll  some  advice  that 
he  considers  very  good  to  this  day  — 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  get 
enough  advertisers  in  a  small  area  for 
an  environmental  publication. 

“He  said  that  if  I  were  doing  a 
regular  weekly,  he  could  see  it.  So 
then  I  thought  what  the  hell,  why 
don’t  I  look  at  the  idea  of  a  commu¬ 
nity  newspaper?” 

What  Carroll  said  he  found  was  that 
many  of  the  small  towns  near  Asbury 
Park  were  not  covered  on  a  regular 
basis  by  a  newspaper.  Carroll  said  he 
visited  councils  in  several  of  the 
towns  and  they  loved  the  idea  that 
they  could  be  getting  their  own  little 
paper. 

For  the  first  issue  of  the  Coaster, 
^  Carroll  primarily  focused  on  a  story 
that  fit  well  with  his  environmental 
background  —  the  concern  about  the 
condition  of  a  lake  in  Asbury  Park. 

“No  one  had  written  anything  for 
years  about  Deal  Lake  and  it  was  a 
unique  situation.  It’s  a  lake  bound  by 
densely  populated  communities.  It’s 
really  an  urban  lake  and  a  beautiful 
lake,  but  it  was  suffering  from  silta- 
tion  and  pollution  and  general 


neglect.  So  my  first  issue  was  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Deal  Lake  and  the  attempts, 
mostly  unsuccessful,  that  had  been 
made  to  bring  it  back  to  health.” 

Carroll  arranged  for  the  typesetting 
of  the  Coaster’s  copy  and  ads  to  be 
done  by  his  friend  Mike  Booth,  owner 
of  The  Atlanticville ,  a  weekly  in  Long 
Branch,  N.J.  Carroll  did  the  layout  at 
home  and  used  a  local  printer  to  print 
the  paper. 

Also  helping  Carroll  get  started 
were  his  wife  Doris,  who  assisted 
with  pasteup  and  fielded  telephone 
calls,  and  a  former  Asbury  Park  Press 
ad  salesman,  who  helped  sell  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  Coaster  at  night  and  on 
weekends.  The  oldest  of  the  Carroll’s 
six  children,  Ellen,  who  herself  had 
worked  as  a  reporter  for  the  Asbury 
Park  Press,  wrote  stories. 

Seven  years  later,  Carroll  is  still  at 
it  and  remains  optimistic. 

“I  am  convinced  that  a  weekly 
paper  serving  the  community  is  a 
viable  product.  I  think,  as  far  as  news¬ 
papers  go,  the  dailies  will  always  have 
something  that  people  want  to  read, 
but  it  seems  to  me  they  are  trying  to 
cover  bigger  geographic  areas. 
Because  they  are  spread  so  thin,  1 
think  this  opens  the  door  for  the 
weekly.” 


No  matter  what  needs  to  be 
retained — sudden  inspira¬ 
tions,  vital  notes,  interviews, 
reminders — the  Pearlcorder  " 
Microcassette™  recorders  from 
Olympus  take  it  all  down 
simply  and  efficiently. 

And  they’re  all  part  of 
the  Pearlcorder  System  2000, 
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Reforms  shape  a  lively  Hungarian  press 

But  takeovers  by  Western  media  groups  are  viewed  as  a  mixed  biessing 


By  Milton  HoUstein 

At  noon  every  day  but  Saturday 
newsboys  start  hawking  Rupert  Mur¬ 
doch’s  bouncy  9-by-12-inch  minitab¬ 
loid  Mai  Nap  (Today)  to  drivers  at 
Budapest’s  busy  road  crossings. 

Circulation  of  Mai  Nap,  Hungary’s 
West  European-style  “boulevard 
sheet,”  has  shot  up  fourfold,  to 
120,000,  since  it  appeared  in  Febru^ 
1989.  It  blossomed  with  the  backing 
of  Murdoch,  who  bought  half  the 
;  company  in  the  winter  of  1990.  The 
I  deal  is  still  reverberating,  however, 
’  since  the  Western  press’s  forays  into 
the  Hungarian  are  viewed  in  Buda¬ 
pest  as  a  mixed  blessing. 

Mai  Nap  reflects  both  a  trend 
toward  buyouts  by  Western  groups 
and  a  transformation  in  the  Hungarian 
press  that  started  two  years  ago. 

Even  the  old  Communist  press  is 
being  substantially  reshaped  and 
bought.  Readers  who  want  a  sober 
newspaper  of  record  can,  for 
instance,  get  Nepszabadsag  (Peo¬ 
ple's  Freedom),  once  the  Communist 
Party  flagship  paper,  which  is  trying 
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Mai  Nap 


to  make  it  as  an  objective  daily  with¬ 
out  subsidies  in  a  market  economy. 

All  the  other  former  Budapest 
Communist  papers  still  are  being 
published  as  well.  Forty  percent  of 
one,  Magyar  Hirlap  (Hungarian 
Daily),  has  been  bought  by  the  British 
press  tycoon  Robert  Maxwell. 

Magyar  Nemzet  (Hungarian 
Nation),  though  the  organ  of  the 
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dying  Patriotic  Front,  still  appeals  to 
intellectuals  and  circulates  about 
200,000.  Foreign  interests  are  report¬ 
edly  bidding  for  this  paper  as  well. 

Nepszava  (People)  is  a  century-old 
paper  with  a  circulation  of  300,000 
still  operated  by  the  National  Council 
of  Trade  Unions. 

Seven  of  the  19  former  Communist 
Party  papers  in  the  provinces  have 
been  taken  over  by  West  Germany’s 
giant  Axel  Springer  publishing  house, 
which  has  become  highly  acquisitive 
of  foreign  holdings.  Springer  got  into 
the  Hungarian  market  with  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  glossy  and  popular  auto 
magazine.  Its  newspaper  deals 
sparked  a  widespread  debate, 
although  Springer  executives  say  the 
papers  approached  them  when  they 
were  cut  off  from  Communist  sup¬ 
port. 

Still,  Parliament  was  so  incensed 
that  it  reasserted  control  over  Hir- 
lapkiado,  a  big  operator  of  the  old 
provincial  Party  papers,  to  prevent 
further  transfers. 

The  fears  about  the  foreign  takeov¬ 
ers  are  that  the  new  independence  of 
the  press  will  be  subverted  by  West¬ 
ern-style  monopolies,  despite  Hun¬ 
gary’s  avowed  policy  of  privatization 
and  openness  and  the  obvious  need 
for  outside  help. 

The  new  Hungarian  press  reflects 
astounding  political  changes  that 
sprang  from  widespread  unhappiness 
with  the  regime  and  the  sliding  eco¬ 
nomy.  The  Hungarians  had  what  they 
call  a  relatively  “smooth  dictator 
ship”  under  Janos  Kadar  after  the 
1956  revolution  was  crushed,  more  so 
after  the  economic  reforms  of  1968 
Reforms  came  on  fast  and  strong 
when  it  became  clear  in  the  mid-’ 80s 
that  mounting  debt  and  other  eco¬ 
nomic  woes  called  for  a  major  govern¬ 
ment  overhaul. 

After  the  May  1988  Party  congress 
introduced  sweeping  political 
changes,  the  papers  threw  off  the 
guidance  of  the  central  committee’s 
propaganda  section  and  burst  out 
with  reporting  and  comment  on  once- 
taboo  topics  of  every  kind. 

The  right  to  operate  private  papers 
was  formally  conferred  by  an 
amended  media  law  last  January  but  it 
was,  in  fact,  signaled  by  the  events  of 
1988. 

Though  all  publications  are  still 
required  to  register  with  a  govern 
ment  agency,  estimates  of  how  many 
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Personal  or  professional? 

Microcomputers  evolve  into  powerful  publishing  platforms 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

More  than  just  ambiguous,  the 
designation  or  casual  abbreviation  of 
microcomputers  as  PCs  risks  misre¬ 
presenting  the  machines’  diversity 
and  ever-increasing  power. 

As  noted  here  two  years  ago  (Sept. 
3,  P.  Ipc),  PC  might  strictly  refer  to 
IBM’s  first  line  of  personal  computers 
running  Microsoft’s  DOS  operating 
system  (and  others’  “clones”  of 
those  machines).  But  the  term  has 
served  as  a  microcomputer  catch-all 
comprising  earlier  tabletop  models 
and  portables,  Apples  and  Macin¬ 
toshes,  IBM’s  and  other  makers’ 
newer  product  lines  and  even  a  host  of 
high-power  workstations. 

The  products  represent  different 
architectures  and  operating  systems, 
each  with  its  own  applications  soft¬ 
ware.  What  standards  there  are 
among  “standard  platforms”  con¬ 
tinue  to  evolve,  and  clearly  there  will 
be  more  than  one  standard. 

There  are  more  than  a  half-dozen 
common  versions  of  Unix  out  of 
scores  of  versions  and  varieties  of  the 
operating  system  created  years  ago 
by  AT&T,  leading  to  efforts  to  settle 
on  some  standard  or  to  achieve  some 
binary  compatibility.  Publishing  sys¬ 
tems  aplications  run  on  least  three  of 
those  versions.  One  of  the  two  groups 
competing  to  come  up  with  such  a 
Unix  standard  was  expected  to 
announce  its  offering  only  days  ago. 

On  more  familiar  ground,  the  Mac 
is  about  to  get  a  beefed-up  version  of 
its  operating  system;  on  top  of  a  huge 
installed  base  of  DOS  machines,  IBM 
is  trying  to  add  machines  running  its 
version  of  Unix  as  well  as  OS/2;  and 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.  offers  an 
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array  of  workstations  and  servers 
running  its  venerable  VMS,  its  Ultrix 
Unix  and  now  SCO  Unix. 

The  first  PC  and  Apple  remain  truly 
powerful  tools  for  the  sorts  of  strictly 
personal  computing  most  individuals 
might  once  have  wanted.  But  in  less 
than  10  years,  microcomputers  have 
ceased  to  be  personal  in  all  but  size 
(and  some  are  quite  big). 

Speed,  memory,  storage  and  dis¬ 
play  quality  have  all  gone  up,  while 
size  has  generally  come  down,  some¬ 
times  dramatically  for  portables. 
Reporters  may  have  little  need  (and 
littler  budget)  for  more  than  a  little 
Radio  Shack  or  low-end  Toshiba,  but 
changes  elsewhere  in  the  tiny  technol¬ 
ogy  represent  the  extraordinary  pace 
and  magnitude  of  progress. 

Two  years  ago,  portables  put  basic 
desktop  power  onto  users’  laps.  Now, 
some  smaller  “notebook”  laptops’ 


desktop  reputation. 

His  networks  will  take  up  to  eight 
fileservers,  with  maybe  30  terminals 
per  server.  At  that  size,  he  said,  “it’s 
probably  time  to  step  up  to  a  bigger 
mini[computer]”  to  reduce  the  num¬ 
ber  of  servers. 

But  he  called  selection  of  a  bigger 
machine  a  “hard  choice”  and  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  micro  and  mini  a 
fuzzy  one  at  best.  For  performance, 
Connell  recommends  ’386-based 
machines.  His  installation  at  the  Alex¬ 
andria  (La.)  Daily  Town  Talk,  (see 
story,  P.  2pc)  for  example,  uses  Com¬ 
paq  Deskpros  with  4MB  memory  and 
VGA  color  display. 

The  model  uses  two  80386  proces¬ 
sors  running  at  33MHz.  Compaq 
plans  to  support  four  such  proces¬ 
sors.  And  its  disk  array  has  four 
200MB  V/i'  disks  that  “look  like  one 
600MB  disk  to  the  software,”  with 


Speed,  memory,  storage  and  display  quality  have  all 
gone  up,  while  size  has  generally  come  down, 
sometimes  dramatically  for  portables. 


capabilities  will  exceed  those  of  most 
PCs  available  just  a  few  years  ago. 
Two  manufacturers  announced  386SX- 
powered  notebook  computers,  one 
weighing  in  at  under  six  lbs.,  batteries 
included.  Improved  displays,  access 
to  ample  hard-disk  storage  and  fax/ 
modems  are  taken  for  granted.  Better 
portable  color  displays  are  here. 

Making  the  most  of  so-called  PC- 
based  systems  requires  sensible 
integration  of  often  unlike  machines 
and  operating  systems  and  various 
peripheral  devices  using  an  efficient 
network  architecture  capable  of 
exploiting  the  machines’  power. 

As  computing  capability  and  net¬ 
work  size  grow,  so  do  users’ 
demands.  As  that  happens,  old 
notions  of  computers  as  personal  or 
micro  begin  to  fade.  The  PC  “termi¬ 
nal”  often  becomes  a  workstation, 
and  some  configured  as  fileservers 
hardly  merit  the  term  “micros.” 

Describing  his  publishing  systems, 
CompuText  president  Jimmy  W. 
Connell  provided  some  idea  of  how 
systems  benefit  from  growing  com¬ 
puting  power  and  suffer  from  a 


data  distributed  across  all  the  disks.  It 
provides  automatic  correction  if  a 
disk  is  lost,  said  Connell. 

“You  can  pull  a  drive  right  in  the 
middle  and  your  software  doesn’t 
even  know  it,”  he  continued.  “The 
hardware  disk  does  error  correcting 
for  you,”  and  when  the  other  drive  is 
plugged  back  in,  “it  will  automati¬ 
cally  start  bringing  that  drive  up  to 
speed.” 

So,  back  to  the  question,  “What 
new  machine  would  you  go  to”  with 
eight  servers  on  a  large  network,  Con¬ 
nell  could  only  reply,  “What  would 
you  want  that’s  better  than  that?” 

“There’s  getting  to  be  a  very  fine 
line  between  high-end  micros  and 
what  we  used  to  think  of  as  traditional 
minis,”  he  concluded. 

Beyond  the  hardware’s  size  and 
specs  are  the  programs  designed  for 
microcomputers.  Connell  asked,  “What 
makes  software  for  a  personal  com¬ 
puter  any  less  complicated  than  that 
for  a  larger  mainframe?”  (where  he 
noted  the  operating  system  can  often 
handle  some  of  the  work). 

(Continued  on  page  28pc) 
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CompuText  installation  grows 

Louisiana  daiiy  integrates  news,  ad,  wire  and 
graphics;  pagination  and  Library  on  the  way 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

The  Alexandria  (La.)  Daily  Town 
Talk,  fired  a  data  processing  staffer  in 
the  1970s,  then  hired  a  system  vendor 
in  the  1980s  to  replace  its  aging  news 
and  ad  systems. 

The  former  employee,  Jimmy  W. 
Connell,  is  president  of  that  vendor, 
CompuText  Inc. 

When  Connell  left  Alexandria,  he 
took  with  him  a  co-worker  from  the 
display  ad  staff,  his  wife  Suzette,  and 
an  ambition  to  learn  much  more  about 
computer  technology  and  the  pub¬ 
lishing  systems  business. 

In  a  telephone  interview,  he  told 
E&P  that  he  found  his  way  to  Florida 
and  jobs  as  engineer  and  manager  at 
Harris  Corp.  (whose  systems  have 
been  in  use  in  Alexandria). 

New  systems,  new  vendor 

He  eventually  moved  on  to  con¬ 
sulting  for  the  publishing  industry  and 
formed  Innovative  Software  Sys¬ 
tems.  Out  of  that  grew  CompuText,  a 
four-year-old  firm  based  in  Houston. 
Jimmy  and  vice  president  Suzette  are 
co-owners  of  CompuText. 

After  working  on  custom  software 
and  documentation  products,  the 
company  developed  its  first  newspa¬ 
per  product,  CompuClass,  which 
went  into  the  Town  Talk  in  1988  as  a 
prototype.  There  it  replaced  a  slow 
system  of  wordprocessing  tied  to  a 
mainframe  with  flexible  classified 
software  running  on  personal  com¬ 
puters  and  closely  linked  to  account¬ 
ing  functions. 

About  the  time  CompuClass  was 
installed,  said  Town  Talk  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  Larry  D. 
Smith,  the  paper  also  upgraded  its 
business  system,  going  back  to  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  to  swap  its  1170 
hardware  for  a  newer,  faster  VAX. 

Smith,  whose  family  has  owned  the 
paper  for  generations,  noted  a  long 
relationship  with  the  Connells.  He 
said  discussion  of  a  new  classified 
system  came  up  while  the  Connells 
were  visiting  their  families  in  Alexan¬ 
dria  one  Thanksgiving. 

Jimmy  Connell  put  together  a 
working  paper  for  a  project  and 
returned  at  Christmas  to  discuss  it 
with  Smith,  who  said  a  system  was 


demonstrated  early  the  following  year 
and  was  in  and  running  several 
months  later. 

CompuClass  has  since  gone  into 
Madison  (Wis.)  Newspapers  Inc.  The 
firm  serves  two  other  newspapers  and 
two  Yellow  Pages  companies,  for 
whom  it  provided  pagination  and, 
more  recently,  its  display  ad  system. 

Smith  said  that  after  looking  at  vari¬ 
ous  classified  systems,  he  appre¬ 
ciated  Connell’s  creative  rather  than 
regimented  solutions,  as  well  as  an 


understanding  gained  from  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  newspaper  industry.  Since 
his  own  installation,  he  added,  he  has 
had  very  positive  reports  on  Compu¬ 
Class  in  Madison  from  a  Lee  Enter¬ 
prises  executive. 

The  42,()()0-circulation  Town  Talk 
began  electronic  dummying  in  1972, 
said  Connell,  after  he  rewrote  the 
Research  Institute’s  nascent  Layout  8 
ad  dummying  program.  From  there, 
he  said,  “it  found  its  way  back’’  to 
(Continued  on  page  I6pc) 
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Meeting  deadlines 

Workstation-based  ad  layout  system  can  help 


The  pressure  to  meet  tight  dead¬ 
lines  and  consistently  deliver  a  top- 
quality  product  never  disappears  for 
the  staff  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
Ask  anyone  on  the  paper’s  advertis¬ 
ing  layout  staff. 

To  decrease  staff  stress  and 
increase  ad  layout  productivity,  the 
journal  developed  an  automated 
advertising  layout  system  (ALS) 
based  on  Unix  workstations.  The 
newspaper  now  completes  ad  layouts 
for  each  of  its  four  major  editions  in 
approximately  half  the  time  previ¬ 
ously  required. 

“There’s  an  enormous  amount  of 
information  to  consider  when  laying 
out  ads,”  noted  Steve  Dougherty, 
systems/programming  manager  for 
the  WSJ  publishing  systems  depart¬ 
ment.  “For  instance,  competitors 
should  not  run  on  same  or  facing 
pages;  coupon  ads  should  not  run 
back  to  back;  and  many  ads  must  run 
in  specific  sections  or  pages  of  the 
paper. 

“Manual  layout  of  an  edition 
according  to  these  guidelines  and 
working  under  tight  deadlines  was  dif¬ 
ficult  and  stressful.  Now  most  of  the 
rules  are  programmed  into  ALS.  The 
Journal  layout  staff  finishes  edition 
layouts  in  about  half  the  time.” 

Five  days  a  week,  Dow  Jones  & 
Company  Inc.  publishes  four  major 
editions  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal: 
Eastern,  Midwest,  Southwest  and 
Western.  Each  edition  is  assembled  in 
its  respective  composing  site:  Chico¬ 
pee,  Mass.;  Naperville,  Ill.;  Dallas, 
Texas;  Orlando,  Fla.  On  Mondays 
and  Fridays,  15  regional  editions 
are  also  published.  The  Journal  is 
delivered  to  approximately  two  mil¬ 
lion  subscribers  every  publishing  day. 

Positioning  ads  by  hand 

Before  using  its  workstation-based 
ALS,  WSJ  ad  layout  departments 
relied  on  paper,  layout  forms,  pencils 
and  calculators.  An  ad  makeup  report 
listed  the  ad  size,  classification  and 
positioning  specifications  and  section 
requests  for  the  following  day’s  issue. 

Using  this  report,  layout  guide¬ 
lines,  and  a  calculator,  designers 
determined  ad  positions  and  then 
sketched  them  on  blank  paper. 

Press  runs  began  at  7:30  p.m.  and 


any  changes,  cancellations  or  addi¬ 
tions  were  taken  up  to  the  last  minute. 
Often  this  meant  erasing  and  redraw¬ 
ing  several  pages  of  ads. 

On  a  heavy  day,  laying  out  a  major 
edition  could  take  as  long  as  four 
hours,  Dougherty  said. 

“The  procedure  was  just  too  cum¬ 
bersome  and  time-consuming.  We 
had  to  automate  and  streamline  ad 
layout.” 

Developing  the  ALS 
After  choosing  a  team  of  WSJ  pro¬ 
grammers  and  advertising  layout  staff 
to  design  the  ALS  software  program, 
the  Journal  looked  for  hardware  to 
run  the  software.  The  system 
required  a  large  bit-mapped  screen 
display  to  enable  simultaneous 
viewing  of  multiple  newspaper  pages. 


High  CPU  power  for  handling  com¬ 
plex  layouts  and  a  reliance  on  indus¬ 
try  standards  were  further  require¬ 
ments.  Multitasking  and  windowing 
capabilities  were  essential  to  enable 
users  to  lay  out  ads  in  one  window, 
view  ad  listings  in  another  window, 
and  receive  error  messages  in  yet 
another. 

According  to  Dougherty,  Sun 
Microsystems  workstations  came 
closest  to  meeting  the  ALS  teams’ 
requirements. 

“The  workstations  have  the  power 
and  large  display  capabilities  the 
advertising  service  department 
wanted.  Just  as  important,  they’re 
based  on  Unix,  which  offers  multi¬ 
tasking  and  networking.  Also,  we 
were  impressed  with  Sun’s  Unix 
technical  support  group  and  the  fact 
that  many  third-party  products  run  on 
the  workstations.” 

In  May  1988,  the  WSJ  installed  its 
first  workstation-based  ALS.  Each 
composing  site  now  has  five  to  seven 
Sun  3/60  workstations,  a  line  printer 
and  two  laser  printers. 

There  is  also  a  Sun  2/60  worksta¬ 
tion  in  the  New  Jersey  office,  where 
ad  layout  and  network  troubleshoot¬ 


ing  are  handled,  and  one  in  the  Dow 
Jones  advertising  director’s  office  in 
New  York.  The  workstations  at  each 
composing  site  are  connected  by 
Ethernet.  In  all,  seven  offices  form  a 
wide  area  network  via  Sun’s  internet¬ 
work  router  package  using  fiber  and 
satellite  links. 

Benefits  abound 

According  to  Joanne  Fiore,  the 
Journal’s  assistant  national  advertis¬ 
ing  services  manager,  the  worksta¬ 
tion-based  ALS  expedites  both  major 
and  regional  edition  ad  layout.  It  also 
significantly  reduces  error. 

“ALS  enables  us  to  lay  out  the 
regional  pages  in  the  morning,  save 
them  on  the  computer,  and  then  insert 
them  into  the  four  base  editions  later 
in  the  day.  Even  when  ad  changes  are 


made  after  layouts  have  been  com¬ 
pleted,  ALS  lets  us  enter  them  in  the 
system,  add  pages  anywhere  in  the 
paper  —  existing  and  new  pages  will 
be  renumbered  accordingly  —  and 
place  the  ads  in  the  paper.  We  can 
then  print  whatever  pages  were 
changed  and  send  them  out  to  the 
composing  room. 

“In  addition,  we’ve  instituted  a 
number  of  tables  in  ALS  that  contain 
advertising  layout  guidelines.  One 
group  of  tables  defines,  for  each  day 
of  the  week,  the  minimum  news  space 
and  configuration  for  the  Journal’s 
premium  and  feature  pages.  As  ads 
are  placed  on  the  pages,  the  system 
calculates  the  remaining  advertising 
space  and  displays  the  amount  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page. 

“Another  table  lists  valid  ad  classi¬ 
fication  codes,  and  those  that  should 
be  separated  or  grouped.  If  the 
makeup  person  places  ads  in  dis¬ 
agreement  with  the  tables,  a  warning 
appears  in  the  message  window.  All 
the  ALS  tables  have  edit  functions 
through  which  authorized  advertising 
personnel  can  make  necessary 
changes  and/or  additions.” 

(Continued  on  page  26pc) 


The  newspaper  now  completes  ad  layouts  for  each 
of  its  four  major  editions  in  approximately  half  the 
time  previously  required. 
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Newsday  holds  PC  classes 

Staffers  learn  what  they  need  to  work  at  home  on  PCs 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

“So  many  people  are  asking,  ‘What 
do  we  look  for,  what  do  we  do?’  ”  said 
Michael  Schroeder  shortly  before 
seminars  held  early  last  month  for 
staffers  who  want  to  buy  their  own 
PCs  and  related  technology  capable 
of  communicating  with  Newsday's 
Atex  newsroom. 

Schroeder,  editorial  technology 
manager  for  the  Long  Island  and  New 
York  City  papers,  said  he  had  not 
heard  of  such  a  program  at  other 
papers,  and  that  it  resulted  from 
employee  interest  and  a  need  for  com¬ 
patible  equipment. 

Employees’  use  of  their  own  PCs 
for  newspaper  writing  is  certainly  not 
unknown  and  a  common  practice 
among  at  least  some  at  other  papers. 
“They  don’t  ever  come  into  the 
office  .  .  .  They  just  send  it  in  over  a 
PC,”  said  Schroeder  of  columnists’ 
use  of  PCs. 


peripheral  devices. 

“We’re  not  in  the  business  of  set¬ 
ting  them  up  or  supporting  them  full 
time,”  said  Schroeder,  “but,  a  ques¬ 
tion  here  and  there  —  we  want  to 
help  them.” 

Copy  can  be  simply  dumped  into 
the  newsroom  system  or  staffers  can 
use  Newsday’s  send/fetch  program 
for  communications. 

The  recommendation  was  to  put 
together  a  cheap  system  suitable  for 
minimal  needs  at  first,  “but  to  have 
enough  room  in  it  to  grow,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  Schroeder. 

Cautioning  against  investing  in  the 
best  at  the  outset  because  equipment 
may  end  up  little  used  for  years,  he 
added,  “and  by  the  time  you’ve  fig¬ 
ured  out  that  you  want  more  from  it, 
the  price  has  come  down  consider¬ 
ably  anyway.” 

A  major  topic  that  came  up  in  the 
course  of  the  classes,  said  Schroeder, 
was  assembling  equipment  that  could 


“So  many  people  are  asking,  ‘What  do  we  look  for, 
what  do  we  do?  ’  ”  said  Michael  Schroeder  shortly 
before  seminars  held  early  last  month  for  staffers  who 
want  to  buy  their  own  PCs  and  related  technology 
capable  of  communicating  with  Newsday’s  Atex 
newsroom. 


“I  don’t  think  we  are  trying  to 
encourage  people  not  to  come  to 
work,”  he  said  following  the  classes, 
but  for  those  interested,  he  wanted  to 
see  that  they  assemble  the  right  sys¬ 
tem. 

Newsday  has  plenty  of  PCs  in  the 
field  for  its  own  convenience,  and 
many  want  their  own  for  both  per¬ 
sonal  use  and  reporting. 

“We  can’t  afford  to  just  give  them 
PCs  so  that  they  can  conveniently 
write  from  home,”  said  Schroeder, 
but  he  and  others  at  the  paper  can 
offer  some  advice  on  how  to  get  hard¬ 
ware  and  software  with  which  to  write 
at  home,  send  in  copy,  even  call  in  for 
help  to  a  staffer  who  will  be  familiar 
with  their  gear. 

Assistance  was  a  prime  reason  for 
the  class:  the  paper  cannot  possibly 
provide  useful  answers  about  all 
available  software,  hardware  and 


be  shared  by  employees’  children  as  a 
learning  tool.  “Nobody’s  going  to 
buy  two  or  three  for  their  house,” 
Schroeder  commented,  “but  there 
are  certain  configurations  .  .  .  that 
will  suit  your  kids  and  suit  you.” 

Schroeder  said  the  classes  were 
held  concurrently  in  Manhattan 
(about  eight  attending)  and  in  Melville 
(for  25  staffers).  Attendees,  he  noted, 
ranged  from  some  who  “were  really 
up  to  date”  on  the  technology  to 
others  for  whom  “the  closest  thing 
they’d  ever  worked  on  was  a  type¬ 
writer.” 

Conceding  it  was  sometimes  hard 
to  usefully  address  such  a  mixed 
group,  he  said  all  with  whom  he  had 
talked  were  “very  positive”  about 
the  classes.  He  plans  to  hold  others 
like  them  because,  he  noted,  “The 
first  question  I  had  was  ‘When  are 
you  going  to  repeat  it?’  Probably  as 


many  people  as  came  have  asked, 
‘When’s  the  next  one?’  ” 

Primarily  because  of  time  con¬ 
straints,  said  Schroeder,  classes 
skipped  laptops  and  were  limited  to 
desktop  systems.  Regular  issue  at 
Newsday  is  a  Toshiba  lOOOSE,  with 
what  Schroeder  reported  as  sufficient 
static  RAM  and  storage  for  applica¬ 
tions  and  text  or  other  data. 

He  said,  however,  that  he  and  a 
couple  of  other  newsroom  staffers 
use  laptops  from  their  homes.  With  a 
compact  Diconix  printer,  his  own 
doubles  as  a  desktop  device  and  por¬ 
table  unit:  a  Zenith  Turbosport  with 
80386  processing,  40MB  hard  disk, 
and  good  display  and  keyboard. 

“If  you’re  in  a  hotel  for  three  or 
four  days,  it’s  fine.  If  you’re  a 
reporter  running  around,  it  would  be 
too  heavy,”  said  Schroeder. 


Rocky  launches 
A  La  Carte 
edition 

About  350  subscribers  to  Denver’s 
Rocky  Mountain  News  had  a  look  at 
the  debut  of  the  paper’s  A  La  Carte 
Edition  shortly  before  noon,  Oct.  15. 
It  was  the  beginning  of  an  eight-week 
trial  run  for  the  electronic  newspaper, 
which  appeared  on  computer  screens 
complete  with  color  graphics,  unlike 
earlier  industry  efforts  that  delivered 
text-only  videotex. 

The  midday  edition  included  arti¬ 
cles  and  features  on  local  and  interna¬ 
tional  news,  sports  statistics  and 
stock  prices.  The  paper  reported  that 
about  2,300  readers  returned  a  cou¬ 
pon  requesting  software  to  access  A 
La  Carte  Edition. 

The  video  paper  is  on-line  week¬ 
days  by  1 1  am,  with  updates  though  5 
pm.  It  will  contain  “a  lot  of  articles 
that  don’t  run  in  the  newspaper 
because  of  space,”  said  managing 
editor  for  administration  Dennis 
Dressman. 

A  La  Carte  Edition  is  transmitted 
free  to  seven-day  subscribers  using 
the  TeleMax  program  developed  by 
Shaman  Exchange  Inc.,  Lakewood, 
Colo. 
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The  Los  Angeles  Times  has 
purchased  Autologic’s  APS-6  Laser 
Imaging  System. 

This  is  part  of  an  ongoing  pro¬ 
gram  to  build  the  most  advanced 
newspaper  production  facility  in  the 
world.  And  Autologic  is  proud  to  be 
part  of  the  plan. 

Autologic’s  APS-Laser  6  is  right 
in  step  with  today’s  Times,  for  display 
and  classified.  And  when  the  Times 
changes  to  full-color  pagination  the 
APS  Page  Image  Processor  won’t 
miss  a  beat 


Autologic  Typesetter,  over  15  years 
ago.  Some  things  never  change. 

Call  or  write  Autologic,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Volt  Information  Sciences. 
1050  Rancho  Conejo  Boulevard, 
Thousand  Oaks,  California  91320. 
(805)498-9611. 

^AUTOt-OGIC 


Postscript  is  a  re^tend  trademart  of  Adobe  Systems,  Inc. 


Spoken-word  processing 

System  for  spoken  text  entry  and  computer  control  may  boost 
productivity,  put  disabled  reporters  back  in  business 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

The  fruit  of  years  of  research  and 
development  in  digital  speech  recog¬ 
nition,  a  general-purpose  productiv¬ 
ity  tool  has  found  an  application  that 
may  allow  the  disabled  to  take  up  or 
return  to  computer-assisted  work. 

What  is  perhaps  its  first  application 
at  a  newspaper  may  prove  to  be  a  case 
of  computer  technology  remedying  a 
problem  some  say  computer  technol¬ 
ogy  is  responsible  for. 

Speech  processing  technology  is 
neither  new  nor  exclusive  to  Dragon 
Systems  Inc.,  but  the  8-year-old 
Newton,  Mass. -based  firm  special¬ 
izes  in  it.  Since  spring  Dragon  has 
offered  a  full-product  version  of  its 
PC-based  DragonDictate,  which  was 
prototyped  two  years  ago.  (The  com¬ 
pany  says  it  provided  the  first  stan¬ 
dard-feature  built-in  speech  recogni¬ 
tion  for  a  British-made  portable  com¬ 
puter  in  1984  and  is  now  under  U.S. 
Defense  Department  contract  to 
develop  faster-than-real-time  speech 
recognition.) 

A  natural  interface 

According  to  Dragon  marketing 
coordinator  Ellen  Dorian,  Dragon- 
Dictate  can  be  used  by  doctors. 


lawyers,  programmers,  executives, 
writers  and  just  about  anyone  to  input 
data,  create  documents,  and  control 
computer  functions.  The  system  is  a 
long  step  beyond  using  a  pocket  tape 
recorder  for  individuals  whose  hands 
and  eyes  are  at  work  away  from  a  PC. 

Dorian  called  it  “a  large-vocabu¬ 
lary  free-text  system”  with  which 
“you  can  say  anything  you 
want  ...”  because  it  adapts  to  users 
and  their  needs  as  it  is  used.  “It  works 
with  almost  any  wordprocessing, 
spreadsheet,  database  or  other  text- 
based  package,”  she  said. 

The  $9,000  product  is  designed  for  a 
’386-based  IBM  PC  AT  or  compatible 
with  8MB  RAM.  It  consists  of  soft¬ 
ware  on  four  diskettes,  speech-recog¬ 
nition  board  and  headset  micro¬ 
phone.  Dorian  said  a  high-end  PC  is 
needed  because  very  complex  tech¬ 
nology  is  required  for  “the  most 
natural  way  to  use  computers  that  we 
can  think  of  today.” 

“Natural”  refers  to  the  spoken 
input  of  commands  and  recordable, 
processable  information.  While  a 
monitor  still  provides  the  visual  feed¬ 
back  of  the  two-way  operating  inter¬ 
face,  the  microphone  replaces  the 
keyboard  for  user-to-computer  com¬ 


munication. 

Whereas  some  wordprocessing 
commands  are  “fairly  cryptic” 
keyed-in  codes,  she  said  they  should 
be  as  natural  as  telling  a  PC  to 
“underline  word”  —  which  is 
exactly  what  DragonDictate  enables  a 
user  to  do. 

“What  you  do  is  create  a  macro 
that  executes  those  keystrokes,  so 
you  don’t  have  to  remember  what 
they  are,”  said  Dorian.  Cursor  con¬ 
trol  is  as  simple  as  saying  “move 
down  five  lines.” 

Dragon  sales  manager  Andrew 
Meshulam  said  DragonDictate  is  not 
geared  to  a  particular  field  and  the 
company  has  not  focused  on  users 
with  disabilities. 

He  told  E&P  the  product  “was 
brought  out  for  executives,  hunt-and- 
peck  typists,  for  people  who  want  to 
become  more  productive.”  But  he 
added  that  it  has  proven  useful  for 
those  with  multiple  sclerosis,  those 
without  limbs  or  lacking  their  use,  and 
people  with  cerebral  palsy  because  it 
adapts  to  severe  speech  impairment. 

Furthermore,  versions  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  are  under  development  for  lan¬ 
guages  other  than  English.  Dragon 
reports  that  a  Belgian  company  will 
remodel  it  for  use  in  Spanish,  French 
and  German  over  the  next  several 
years.  In  its  current  version,  said 
Meshulam,  DragonDictate  can  print 
any  foreign  word  as  is,  map  it  to  its 
English  equivalent  or  present  the  user 
with  the  choice  of  either  response. 

The  system  recognizes  discrete 
utterances,  which  means  quarter-sec¬ 
ond  pauses  must  separate  spoken 
words.  The  very  brief  pauses  allow 
for  throughput  rates,  with  error  cor¬ 
rection,  of  as  much  as  35  to  40  words 
per  minute,  which  is  why  disabled  or 
not,  the  company  views  the  product 
as  a  productivity  tool. 

Pauses  are  also  the  element  that 
makes  commands  so  simple.  Com¬ 
mands  and  the  creation  of  new 
macros  consist  of  the  joining  of  two 
words  so  that  they  are  spoken  as  one, 
what  Meshulam  called  “kind  of  fool¬ 
ing  the  system.”  He  said  he  knew  of 
only  a  single  one-word  command. 

Recognizing  that  even  everyday 
language  is  full  of  traps,  from  ambigu- 
(Continued  on  page  lOpc) 
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COMPIEX  CHALLENGE; 
1HE  ATEX  SOLUTION 


During  the  past  eight  months  we  have  talked  about  the 
explosion  in  page  count  experienced  by  many  of  today's 
newspapers  and  how  that  growth  in  page  count  has  been 
reflected  in  new  sections,  special  supplements,  and  zoned 
editions.  We  have  examined  how  this  increase  in  pages  has 
placed  a  burden  on  production  systems  designed  for  a  less 
complicated  era. 

Today  we  look  at  the  complexity  that  exists  within  those 
hundreds  of  new  pages.  And  we  look  at  the  financial  consid¬ 
erations  raised  when  press  and  distribution  capacity  far  out¬ 
strip  pre-press  capabilities. 

First,  let  us  look  at  this  page  complexity  issue.  An  example 
from  recent  history  may  serve  to  illustrate  this  point. 

In  the  mid-1970s,  one  East  Coast  newspaper  attempted  to 
zone  its  food  section  into  North,  West,  and  South  editions; 
Three  zoned  products  once  a  week.  The  experiment  failed. 
On  one  occasion,  the  identical  ad  appeared  on  facing  pages. 
Often,  the  same  story  appeared  on  different  pages  of  the 
same  zoned  section.  Tracking  both  advertising  and  editorial 
material  for  these  zoned  pages  quickly  became  a  nightmare. 
The  complexity  of  the  job  became  overwhelming  in  just  a 
short  period  of  time. 

Many  newspapers  currently  offer  their  advertisers  a  wide 
variety  of  zoning  and  scheduling  options.  Ads  may  appear  in 
color  in  one  zone  and  black  and  white  in  another.  An  ad  run¬ 
ning  in  one  size  in  one  zone  may  have  to  be  re-sized  for  an¬ 
other.  Placement  of  competitive  ads  must  be  managed  as 
well.  Further  complicating  the  issue  is  the  trend  toward  plac¬ 
ing  zoned  ads  on  an  increasing  number  of  designer  pages 
and  in  irregularly  shaped  news  layouts. 

To  manage  this  growth  effectively,  today's  newspapers  must 
choose  operations  solutions  that  will: 

•  increase  their  capacity  to  incorporate  advertising  and 
editorial  material; 

•  improve  their  ability  to  manage  the  increasing  complex¬ 
ity  that  has  been  introduced  into  operations;  and 

•  accomplish  these  steps  in  a  cost-effective  manner. 

Newspapers  today  are  investing  heavily  in  new  plant,  press, 

color,  and  mailroom  equipment.  However,  the  bottleneck  in 
operations  remains  in  the  composing  room.  The  capacity  of 
the  entire  production  process  can  be  no  greater  than  the 
capacity  of  the  least  productive  step  in  that  process. 

The  key  question  for  publishers  is;  Can  my  pre-press 
operations  drive  my  press  and  mailroom  to 
their  capacity?  If  the  answer  is  no,  then  publica¬ 
tions  are  not  maximizing  their  investment. 

How  then  does  a  publication  maximize  its  in¬ 


vestment  in  expensive  new  press  and  mailroom  equipment? 

Only  by  maximizing  pre-press  automation  can  a  publication 
hope  to  achieve  the  maximum  return  on  investment.  As  pub¬ 
lishers  look  at  the  capital  investments  they  have  made  or  will 
make  in  the  near  future,  evaluating  parallel  pagination  systems 
should  be  one  of  their  highest  priorities. 

A  parallel  pagination  system  is  one  in  which  the  applica¬ 
tions  software  is  closely  integrated  with  a  database  capable  of 
managing  large  amounts  of  editorial,  advertising,  and  space 
information.  The  applications  software  enters  and  extracts  in¬ 
formation  from  the  database  in  real  time  to  provide  an  over¬ 
view  of  all  editions  and  zones  from  both  an  editorial  and 
advertising  perspective. 

Using  parallel  pagination  system,,  editors  and  advertising 
managers  have  the  flexibility  to  work  with  completed  stories 
and  ads  or  with  text  and  pictures  that  are  not  yet  finished. 

With  parallel  production,  the  system  manages  the  merging 
of  layout  with  late  stories  and  ads  during  peak  production 
times.  This  process  provides  a  number  of  benefits: 

•  Editorial  (layout  and  copy  editing)  and  advertising  ele¬ 
ments  are  processed  simultaneously  at  different  locations. 
Each  ofjeration  is  performed  only  once,  eliminating  re¬ 
dundant  operations.  Each  page  is  assembled  automati¬ 
cally  by  the  system,  using  the  original  dummy  as  the 
guide.  Because  all  this  is  happening  in  parallel,  story  edit¬ 
ing  can  continue  virtually  until  page  deadline,  thereby 
gaining  significant  deadline  time  on  live  news  pages. 

•  The  ability  to  work  on  multiple-zoned  pages,  sharing 
common  elements  and  page  geometry  in  parallel. 

•  The  ability  to  "marry"  pages  and  output  them  directly, 
which  is  important  for  tabloids. 

In  the  computer  industry,  the  simple  solution  is  often 
called  "elegant."  That's  because  elegance  implies  correct¬ 
ness,  polish,  clarity.  The  ATEX  Total  Publishing  Environment 
is  the  elegant  solution  to  the  explosion  in  page  count. 

At  Atex  we  understand  the  ramifications  of  the  page  count 
challenge  on  today's  production  operations.  Our  staff  is 
experienced  in  the  analysis  and  evaluation  of  production 
operations  such  as  yours.  Our  parallel  pagination  systems  are 
designed  to  meet  your  challenges  both  today  and  well  into 
the  future. 

We  have  an  in-depth  understanding  of  the  newspaper 
publishing  business  gained  from  more  than  1 7  years  of  work¬ 
ing  hand-in-hand  with  newspapers  throughout 
the  world. 

Let  us  put  our  experience  and  commitment 
to  work  for  you. 
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Cannon  •  Cross,  me. 


Let  CANNON-CROSS  custom 
design  and  implement  computer 
controlled  preventive  and 
routine  maintenance  systems 
for  your  company! 

User  participation  in  development  and 
training  of  personnel  assure  perpetuation 
of  a  system  created  specifically  for  news¬ 
papers. 

Our  company  has  a  fifteen  year  historic 
database  of  maintenance  requirements 
and  operating  experience  for  all  types  of 
production  equipment.  The  history  is 
based  on  manufacturer’s  recommenda¬ 
tions  and  actual  maintenance  craft  oper¬ 
ating  experience. 

Some  of  the  benefits  from  a  custom  in¬ 
stallation  include: 

1.  Reduced  operating  costs 

2.  Newsprint  waste  reduction 

3.  Increased  productivity  of  mainte¬ 
nance  crafts 

4.  Predictable  "press  off”  times 

5.  Measured  economic  life  of  equipment 

6.  Accurate  definition  of  production 
operating  problems 

7.  Improvement  in  product  quality 

Our  staff  possesses  over  60  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  areas  of  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction.  The  product  we  offer  is  not  a 
“canned”  system  that  is  amended  and 
adjusted  to  a  given  facility.  We  provide  a 
system  custom  designed  for  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  people  within  an  individual 
publishing  plant.  For  further  information 
contact  Charles  Knudson  at  (201)  391- 
2600. 


Cannon  •  Cross,  inc. 

109  Kinderkamack  Rd. 
Montvale,  NJ  07645 
(201)  391-2600 


ous  monosyllables  (Oh,  O  or  letter 
“o”;  to,  too,  two,  even  “2”)  to  tech¬ 
nical  jargon  or  a  predilection  for  ses¬ 
quipedalian  Latin  diction.  Dragon 
devised  simple  routines  so  that  the 
.user  must  cope  with  them  only  once. 

Spelling  is  recognized  and  remem¬ 
bered,  but  letter  names  are  too  short 
to  be  recognized  without  risking  fre¬ 
quent  error,  according  to  Meshulam. 
Recognizing  letter  names  as  charac¬ 
ters  when  they  are  spoken  using  the 
international  communications  alpha¬ 
bet,  DragonDictate  displays  the 
option  of  recording  either  the  letter  or 
word  (“B”  or  “bravo”).  The  same  is 
true  for  numerals  and  homonyms. 

The  last  are  presented  in  probable- 
use  priority.  A  user  accepts  the  most 
probable  or  selects  from  a  menu  of 
alternatives  with  the  command 
“choose  two”  or  “choose  three.” 


offset  by  the  absence  of  typing  errors. 

A  larger  number  of  known  words 
such  as  a  technical  or  financial  vocab¬ 
ulary  can  be  “blown  in”  in  one  file.  In 
the  same  way,  the  system  can  be 
made  to  understand  macro  routines  to 
streamline  often-used  commands. 

Meshulam  cited  start-up  of  a  word¬ 
processing  program  with  a  single 
command  and  fast  access  to  utilities 
as  examples.  The  procedure  was  used 
at  New  York  Newsday  with  Xy  Write 
commands  to  get  a  user  up  and  run¬ 
ning  quickly. 

Back  to  work 

“I  find  you  develop  a  personal 
bond  with  something  that  listens  to 
you  so  carefully.  It  does  not  seem  like 
a  dragon  .  .  .  it’s  much  friendlier,” 
said  Newsday  reporter  Susan  Harri- 
gan  after  her  first  week  of  training 
with  DragonDictate.  After  using  the 
product  for  six  months,  Chicago- 
based  writer  Alex  Lome  said  it 
“becomes  part  of  you,”  making  it 
much  easier  to  use. 

Like  some  reporters,  data-entry 


What  is  perhaps  its  first  appiication  at  a  newspaper 
may  prove  to  be  a  case  of  computer  technoiogy 
remedying  a  probiem  some  say  computer  technoiogy 
is  responsibie  for. 


The  system’s  starting  point  is  its 
25,000-word  primary  vocabulary, 
which  is  expandable  to  30,000  words. 
Its  secondary  vocabulary  of  80,000 
words  is  drawn  from  an  unabridged 
dictionary  and  includes  10,000  proper 
names. 

DragonDictate  tries  to  make  the 
best  match  with  the  spoken  or  spelled 
word.  It  may  give  the  wrong  word, 
but  never  misspells.  In  the  event  mis¬ 
matching  words  are  unrecognized 
because  of  their  length  or  system 
“unfamiliarity,”  the  user  resorts  to 
spell  mode,  in  which  the  system 
begins  matching  as  the  word  is  being 
spelled. 

Meshulam  said  that,  although  a 
word  like  aardvark  may  not  be 
“heard”  clearly,  its  unusual  spelling 
offers  a  good  example  of  the  system  at 
work;  It  would  be  recognized  and  dis¬ 
played  as  soon  as  the  user  speaks  the 
second  “alpha.”  Moreover,  after  the 
user  choses  the  intended  spelled  word 
from  a  menu  of  possibilities,  a  pho¬ 
netic  model  of  the  word  thereafter 
resides  in  the  system  and  is  correctly 
recognized  in  subsequent  use. 

So  while  the  system  does  slow 
down  even  the  most  adept  user,  it 
seldom  makes  the  same  mistake 
twice,  and  what  time  is  lost  can  be 


clerks,  meatcutters,  musicians  and  peo¬ 
ple  in  other  occupations,  Harrigan 
suffers  from  repetitive  strain  in¬ 
jury  —  in  her  case  quite  severe.  RSI 
is  a  collection  of  injuries  generally 
understood  to  result  from  long-term, 
unrelieved  repetition  of  certain  kinds 
of  motion,  often  only  and  sometimes 
especially  when  performed  in  unnatu¬ 
ral  postures  and/or  under  certain 
workplace  conditions. 

Aggravating  factors  can  include 
furniture  design  and  arrangement, 
work  habits  or  policies,  lighting  char¬ 
acteristics  and  certain  aspects  of  the 
particular  equipment  used. 

“I  have  to  consider  myself  an  arm¬ 
less  person  for  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses,”  said  Harrigan,  adding  that 
she  cannot  perform  ordinary  domes¬ 
tic  chores,  commute  by  car  or  subway 
or  teach  her  child  to  ride  a  bike. 
Neither  can  she  type  or  pen  more  than 
a  fevy  words  “without  really  getting 
into  serious  .  .  .  agonizing  pain.” 

Harrigan  said  her  RSI  complica- 
I  tions  extend  from  her  wrists  and  arms 
to  her  shoulders,  neck  and  back,  and 
i  that  she  is  unable  to  sit  in  one  position 
or  in  a  constrained  posture  for  very 
long.  “I  don’t  really  know  if  I’m  ever 
going  to  be  better,”  she  remarked, 
(Continued  on  page  I2pc) 
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affordable  method  of  searching  the  full  text  of 
leading  newspapers  for  virtually  any  sup- 
s.  porting  fact  you  need. 

With  Dialog  OnDisc  Newspapers, 
\  everyone  in  your  newsroom  can  find 
^  ^  those  facts  in  seconds.  Without 
%  %  ever  wasting  valuable  time  going 
M  through  spool  after  spool  of 
K  microfilm. 

I  M  For  example,  an  entire  year 
wof  the  Los  Angeles  Times — 
[including  every  news  story,* 
liWTeature  and  editorial  from  several 
^R'daily  editions— comprises  just 
two  compact  discs. 

Yet  that’s  only  the  beginning. 

P  In  the  coming  months.  Dialog 
OnDisc  Newspapers  will  expand  to 
include  many  of  the  most  respected  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country;  Knight- Kidder’s 
Pulitzer  Prize¬ 
winning  San  Jose 
Mercury-News  will 
be  available  in  the 
Fall  of  1990.  And  all 
you  need  to  access  this  information  is  a  personal 
computer  and  a  CD-ROM  reader. 

So  call  800-3-  DIALOG  and  find  out  how  to 
subscribe  to  Dialog  OnDisc  Newspapers. 
Simply  stated,  it  runs  circles  around  microfilm. 


\nc  ©1990  Diai( 


/  DiniJOG  OnDisc 


COMPACT 


If  you  don’t  have  your  story  straight,  you 
probably  don’t  have  a  story. 

Which  is  why  background  information  has 
always  been,  and  will  always  be,  absolutely 
essential.  Unfortunately,  the  demands  of  today’s 
news  business  and  the  limitations  of  microfilm 
have  made  thorough  research  difficult  to  achieve. 

But  now  that’s  all  changing. 

As  the  first  realistic  alternative  to  microfilm. 
Dialog  OnDisc™  Newspapers  has  been  cre¬ 
ated  to  provide  the  fastest,  easiest  and  most 


Dialog  OnDisc  Newspapers  delivers 
efficiency,  simplicity  and  annual  cost 
savings  of  25%  and  more  over  microfilm. 


DlflU»  ONDISC 


Dialer  Information  Services  is  a  Knight*  Kidder  Company.  iSi  C 1990  Dia)(^  Information  Services,  Iik.  3460  Hillview  Avenue, 

Palo  Alto.  CA  94304.  All  rights  reserved.  DIALOG  is  a  servicemark  and  DIALOG  OnDisc  is  a  trademark  of  Dialog  Information  Services,  Inc.,  Registered  U.S.  Patent  and  Trademark  Office. 
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noting  that  she  wears  flexible  elbow 
cuffs  designed  to  inhibit  bending,  for 
more  than  a  year  had  worn  splints 
halfway  up  her  arms,  and  for  a  while 
had  used  a  large  hinged  elbow  splint. 

Reporting  and  doing  some  editing 
at  Newsday  for  more  than  four  years, 
Harrigan  said  she  has  had  RSI  since 
spring  of  1989.  She  is  party  to  a  law¬ 
suit  against  the  supplier  of  the  front- 
end  system  terminal  she  and  others 
used  in  their  work. 

Hers  is  the  only  DragonDictate  in 
use  at  the  paper  and  she  is  the  primary 
user,  although  she  reports  several 
others  are  being  trained. 

It  was  discovered  by  Newsday  edi¬ 
torial  technology  manager  Michael 
Schroeder  while  he  and  other  staffers 
visited  a  voice  systems  trade  show  in 
New  York  City  earlier  this  year. 
Schroeder  said  he  thought  at  the  time 
it  could  be  adapted  for  the  paper's 
needs. 

When  he  decided  to  test  Dragon- 
Dictate,  personnel  from  Dragon  Sys¬ 
tems  went  to  Newsday  to  run  demon¬ 
strations  and  left  Schroeder  a  sample 
board  to  use  for  a  couple  of  weeks. 
After  some  interested  staffers  tried  it 
out  informally,  he  said,  “We  had 
enough  of  a  good  response  to  do  a  full- 
scale  trial."  It  was  purchased  and  five 
staffers  began  regular  training. 

When  Harrigan  first  talked  to  E&P 
she  had  just  begun  her  first  formal 
lessons  with  DragonDictate  and  said 


New  York  Newsday  reporter  Susan  Harrigan  learns  DragonDictate 
speech  processing  system  on  a  newsroom  PC. 


it  was  too  early  to  make  a  reasonable 
assessment  of  the  product.  She  also 
found  it  difficult  to  judge  how  soon 
she  might  reach  optimum  efficiency 
because  the  amount  and  severity  of 
her  pain  vary,  making  useless  any 
comparison  with  work  she  once  could 
perform  manually. 

Lome  has  had  far  more  time  to  eval¬ 
uate  the  product,  which  he  found  after 
looking  at  just  about  everything  else 
in  the  way  of  mice,  alternative  key¬ 
boards  and  the  handful  of  voice  recog¬ 
nition  systems  available. 

“I  had  to  do  something,  and  some¬ 
thing  in  a  hurry,”  he  said. 

After  breaking  his  neck  eight  years 
ago  in  an  accident,  among  other  inju- 
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Photo  by  Don  Chories 

lies  he  sustained  nerve  damage,  some 
of  it  degenerative.  Last  year  he  began 
experiencing  pain  and  motor-control 
problems  in  his  hands.  The  pain  and 
ioss  of  dexterity  prevent  him  from 
using  a  keyboard  to  write  business 
articles,  books  and  occasional  other 
work. 

Lome’s  haste  was  occasioned  by  a 
contract  with  St.  Martin’s  Press  for 
his  latest  book,  which  may  be  the  first 
complete,  full-length  book  by  a  major 
publisher  written  using  DragonDic¬ 
tate. 

But  he  resorted  to  the  system  fear¬ 
ing  it  would  slow  his  work  and  require 
more  expertise  in  computers  than 
mattered  to  him.  The  Illinois  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Rehabilitation  Services  paid 
for  the  system  and  for  its  setup  and  his 
training  by  Hy-Tek  Manufacturing 
Inc.,  in  Sugar  Grove,  Ill.,  a  Dragon¬ 
Dictate  distributor. 

Lome  reported  he  was  writing  the 
first  day,  had  a  few  articles  and  chap¬ 
ters  completed  after  the  first  week, 
and  considerably  more  accomplished 
after  a  month.  After  another  month, 
he  said,  “my  productivity  shot  right 
through  the  roof.” 

He  says  he  can  “blast  along  at  60 
words  per  minute,”  50%  faster 
than  Dragon  Systems  is  prepared 
to  advertise.  (Meshulam  acknowl¬ 
edged  reaching  80  wpm  throughput, 
but  only  by  correctly  respeaking  the 
same  paragraph  several  times.) 

The  first  time  out,  said  Meshulam, 
a  trained  user  may  need  a  few  hours  to 
reach  85-90%  accuracy,  then  a  few 
weeks  to  get  up  from  about  15  words 
per  minute  to  between  35  and  40 
words  per  minute. 

Editing  his  work  is  a  mix  of  good 
and  bad  news  for  Lome,  who  said  the 
(Continued  on  page  22pc) 
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The  LNA  Newspaper  database. 
Without  it,  you’re  in  the  dark. 


I 


• 


Nobody  wants  to  stay  in  the  dark.  But,  if 
your  newspaper  isn’t  part  of  the  LNA  database, 
you’re  just  not  seeing  the  light. 

Even  worse,  top  companies  which  rely  on 
LNA’s  exclusive  reports  may  not  be  seeing  you 
at  all. 

Which  isn’t  unexpected  when  you  con¬ 
sider  that  LNA  is  the  source  of  competitive  data 
used  by  major  retailers,  national  advertisers, 
and  ad  agencies  in  planning  media  purchases. 

Time  after  time,  decision  makers  come 
back  to  LNA  reports.  Reports  like  the  Multi- 
Media  Service,  which  breaks  out  newspaper 
and  spot  television  advertising.  Or  Day-of-the- 
Week,  which  major  retailers  use  to  track 
product  performance. 


And  that’s  not  the  half  of  it. 

LNA  helps  you  keep  a  close  eye  on  the 
competition,  too.  With  its  array  of  on-line  serv¬ 
ices,  you  get  to  know  the  big  spenders.  And 
where  their  media  dollars  are  really  ending  up. 

What’s  more,  LNA’s  newspaper  database 
works  hard  to  uncover  business  in  your  market. 
This  means  your  sales  force  can  spend  less  time 
getting  leads.  And  more  time  making  sales. 

Exposure.  Competitive  analysis. 

New  accounts.  More  sales. 

Join  the  LNA  database  today.  You’ll  be 
light  years  ahead  of  everyone  else  tomorrow. 

To  throw  some  more  light  on  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  offered  by  LNA,  call  Chuck  Paul 
at  1-800-LNA-DATA  or  212-789-3568. 
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Coaching  with  a  computer 

With  PC  programs,  journalists  can  move  beyond 
processing  words  to  improving  their  copy 

By  Jim  Rosenberg 

For  several  years  PC  users  have 
been  able  to  add  utilities  as  aids  in 
writing. 

Most  system  vendors  now  bundle 
at  least  a  spelling  checker  with  their 
software.  The  dictionary,  thesaurus, 
checkers  for  grammar  and  even  sexist 
language  can  all  be  applied  to  word¬ 
processing. 

Inevitably,  however,  dictionaries 
require  expansion  and  modification,  a 
thesaurus  can  be  a  risky  resource 
unless  used  to  search  for  a  forgotten 
“right  word,”  some  grammar  check¬ 
ers  have  gotten  poor  reviews  and 
checking  for  sexist  diction  in  quote- 
filled  copy  or  a  story  about  sexism  can 
be  an  exercise  in  time  wasting.  Never¬ 
theless,  all  do  offer  some  improve¬ 
ment,  yet  have  little  overall  effect  on 
general  style  and  readability. 

A  software  product  primarily 
aimed  at  companies  wishing  to 
achieve  stylistic  conformity  in  docu¬ 
ments  such  as  sales  letters,  reports  or 
press  releases  is  now  in  use  by  at  least 
one  major  metropolitan  newspaper.  SUgOBSted  Substitutions. 

Sounding  more  like  Big  Brother  in  a 
box.  Corporate  Voice  from  Scandina- 

vian  PC  Systems,  in  Rockville,  Md.,  „  .  ,  .  ,  .  .  ....  . .  . 

actually  describes  rather  than  pre-  had  been  using  the  Right  editorial  ^^ems  editor  had  tried  it 

crriKwsrnmnnnpntsnfwritprs’ stvips  Writer  intelligent  grammar  system  out,  said  O  Reilly,  and  Hart  reported 

In  a  sense  ^rnroduct’Tnmitatio^^^^  before  acquiring  Corporate  Voice,  that  the  Oregonian’s  city  editor  now 

as  magnetic  computer  software,  in  '^hich  is  now  in  “fairly  frequent  use.”  has  a  copy  of  Corporate  Voice. 

jq  crc£itivc  huind.n  ^rsyw^rc,  He  still  uses  Ri^ht  ^V^ite^,  mostly  us  u  The  product  muy  find  some  use, 
are  an  asset*  it  onlv  examines  and  fairly  simple  way  to  generate  however,  in  the  training  of  Journal- 
5IUys  measur^^^^^^^  pSy  defin  readability  statistics.  ists.  One  educator  who  recently 

able  aspects  of  writing.  It  also  drops  comments  into  text  acquiredCorporate  Voice  is  Jonathan 

That  limitation  is  important  to  the  and  flags  such  things  as  frequency  of  Friendly,  masters  of  journalism  pro¬ 
extent  that,  whatever  its  perceived  use  of  passive  voice.  He  said  the  gram  director  at  the  University  of 

value,  it  allows  both  creator  and  critic  sports  editor  and  some  others  use  Michigan  in  Ann  Arbor, 

to  agree  on  certain  fundamentals  Right  Writer  independently  with  Friendly  saw  “some  advantages  to 
without  recourse  to  what  might  other-  reporters.  it  for  some  students,”  but  had  yet  to 

wise  be  viewed  as  subjective  assess-  Corporate  Voice’s  predecessor  use  the  program  in  his  workshop, 
ments.  program,  “Readability,”  was  devel-  where  he  said  he  may  offer  its  use  to  a 

Nevertheless,  such  fundamental  oped  in  Sweden  about  three  years  couple  of  students  to  run  their  copy 

components  do  affect  the  quality  of  ago.  Scandinavian’s  marketing  man-  through  it  “so  they  get  some  sense  of 

writing.  As  an  editor  at  the  Port-  ager,  Mark  W.  MacBride,  said  that  their  style  —  why,  in  mechanical 

land  Oregonian  noted,  no  single  when  Corporate  Voice  was  intro-  terms,  they  are  off.” 

measurable  characteristic  is  an  abso-  duced  last  March  the  older  product  He  said  he  liked  some  parts  of  the 
lute  indicator  of  good  writing,  “but  (“primarily  a  text  analysis  program”  program  he  had  seen,  and  thought 

all  .  .  .  are  factors  you  should  con-  without  style  replication)  was  taken  they  may  be  “of  some  newsroom 

sider  as  a  good  writer.”  off  the  market  and  is  now  available  as  utility  for  young  reporters  who  are 

The  editor.  Jack  Hart,  is  the  shareware.  pretty  good  fact  gatherers  but  still 

paper’s  staff  development  director,  a  MacBride  and  company  president  pretty  clumsy  writers.” 
position  that  has  included  work  as  a  Steven  Frankel,  a  co-developer  of  Known  as  a  “style  replicator,” 

j  writing  coach  for  the  last  18  months.  Corporate  Voice,  both  have  back-  Corporate  Voice  uses  sample  copy 

He  has  used  Corporate  Voice  for  grounds  in  journalism.  selected  as  a  model  against  which  it 


about  the  last  six  months,  and  told  Corporate  Voice  was  tried  out  by 
E&P  he  found  it  a  successful  tool,  but  Richard  O’Reilly,  Los  Angeles  Times 
one  with  “an  unfortunate  title,  from  a  director  of  computer  analysis,  who  in 
journalistic  perspective.”  Writers  August  reviewed  it  in  his  syndicated 
and  editors,  he  feared,  may  be  turned  personal  computing  column,  which 
off  by  notions  of  corporate  confor-  itself  was  run  through  the  program, 
mity  in  communications.  Calling  it  a  “pretty  nice  little  prod- 

“Of  course,  that  would  be  an  uct,”  O’Reilly  told  E&P  the  program 
anathema  to  journalists,”  said  Hart.  is  easy  to  use. 

Later,  adding  that  no  one  should  “let  He  said,  “It’s  very  good  at 
the  name  scare  them  off,”  he  de-  instantly  showing  you  where  you 
scribed  the  program  as  “a  good  vehi-  have  awkward  sentences,”  finds 
cle  for  getting  editors  and  reporters  them  because  they  “usually  have  too 
together  to  talk  about  writing,  and  many  words  in  them  and  long  words, 
there  needs  to  be  a  lot  more  of  that.”  and  very  quickly  depicts  that  informa- 
Describing  it  as  flashy,  colorful  and  tion  in  a  good  graphic  display, 
interesting.  Hart  said  that  at  the  Scandinavian’s  MacBride  said  that 
Oregonian  Corporate  Voice  serves  as  apart  from  Hart’s  program  in  Port- 
“a  good  teaching  tool”  with  which  land,  he  had  reports  of  other  journal- 
writers  can  “do  self-analysis  on  their  ists  trying  Corporate  Voice  person- 

styles,  and  in  that  sense  it’s  useful.”  ally  but  no  staffwide  use.  The  Times 


The  iast  is  unique  among  the  dispiays.  it  fiags 
synonyms  and  homonyms  for  checking  and  aiiows 
creation  of  “hit  iists”  of  words  to  avoid,  with 
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helps  users  evaluate  their  own  writing 
of  the  same  type.  A  single  user  or  a 
writing  coach  can  input  model  copy 
chosen  because  it  is  deemed  the  best 
of  its  kind  produced  within  an  organi¬ 
zation.  Various  kinds  of  “generic” 
writing  models  are  bundled  with  the 
package. 

The  program  compares  any  subse¬ 
quently  entered  text  against  the 
model  and  scores  the  new  text  in 
terms  of  percentage  of  sentences  that 
match  the  desired  style  according  to 
several  characteristics.  Inappropriate 
sentences  are  indicated  and  up  to  17 
screens  provide  graphic  guides  for 
revision. 

According  to  Scandinavian,  revi¬ 
sions  scoring  a  90%  rating,  with  close 
matches  on  other  measured  charac- 
terisitcs,  achieve  a  style  model’s 
“look  and  feel.” 

Going  into  the  rating  are  25  statisti¬ 
cal  measures,  ranging  from  simple 
syllable  counts  and  sentence  lengths 
to  readability  index  scores,  percen¬ 
tages  of  seldom-used  words  and  trade 
words,  short-  and  long-word  run 
lengths  and  various  measures  of  writ¬ 
ing  cadence. 

Because  of  the  measurable  nature 
of  the  characteristics,  sentences  can 
be  reduced  to  points  on  a  graph.  For 
example,  in  what  the  developer  calls 
its  basic  “teardrop”  display,  text  can 
be  plotted  with  the  y  axis  showing 
excess  syllables  (defined  for  purposes 
of  the  program  as  a  sentence’s  num¬ 
ber  of  words  less  its  number  of  syl¬ 
lables)  and  the  x  axis  showing  the 
number  of  words. 

Following  this  simple  example,  a 
user  can  compare  graphs  of  model 
and  submitted  texts,  identify  points 
that  fall  outside  the  range  of  the 
model  text  and  print  or  display 
sentences  that  correspond  to  the 
errant  dots.  In  place  of  the  dots, 
points  can  be  alphanumerically  iden¬ 
tified  to  show  the  number  of  sen¬ 
tences  found  at  each  point. 

The  program  also  charts  and  com¬ 
pares  percentages  of  the  kinds  of  sen¬ 
tences  found  in  the  two  texts.  There 
are  almost  four  dozen  displays, 
including  those  for  managers  only, 
writing  cadence  improvement,  kinds 
of  words  per  sentence,  lengths  of 
words  and  sentences  and  comments 
on  word  selection. 

The  last  is  unique  among  the  dis¬ 
plays.  It  flags  synonyms  and 
homonyms  for  checking  and  allows 
creation  of  “hit  lists”  of  words  to 
avoid,  with  suggested  substitutions. 
It  works  with  supplied  lists  of  words 
and/or  a  user’s  lists. 

Corporate  Voice  has  modest 
requirements  for  memory  and  storage 
Oil  a  DOS-based  PC.  It  functions  with 
ASCII  text  and  with  documents  writ¬ 


ten  in  four  popular  wordprocessing 
formats.  It  can  be  installed  on  a  server 
and  run  over  a  network  (with  DOS  3.0 
or  higher).  With  command  line 
options,  batch  files  can  be  created  for 
each  user.  The  package  now  includes 
an  installation  program. 

Hart’s  efforts  are  not  directed  to 
training  cub  reporters  but  to  building 
on  established  skills. 

“When  I  use  one-on-ones,”  he 
said,  “it’s  almost  exclusively  with 
some  of  our  best  writers  and  most 
experienced  reporters.” 

His  program  consists  of  six  weekly, 
hourlong  one-on-one  sessions  for 
which  raw  copy  is  submitted  every 
week,  mostly  by  volunteers  who  set 
their  own  goals  to  improve  in  chosen 
aspects  of  their  writing. 

Getting  volunteers  seemed  no 
problem  for  Hart,  who  said  they  “like 
to  see  their  writing  analyzed,  picked 
apart,  displayed  in  this  way.”  He 
noted  they  are  generally  good  writers 
looking  for  feedback,  “and  they  don’t 
get  much  at  most  newspapers.” 

Poor  writers,  he  added,  “tend  to  be 
defensive  .  .  .  less  open-minded 
about  feedback.  That’s  why  they’re 
poor  writers.” 


Finding  Corporate  Voice  “useful 
for  a  preliminary  session  with  a  writer 
before  launching  one  of  those  one-on- 
ones,”  Hart  pointed  out  that  “It 
allows  a  writer  to  visualize  a  number 
of  things  that  I  was  already  talking 
with  them  about.” 

He  cited,  for  example,  the  ability  to 
lay  out  the  cadence  of  sentence 
lengths  “in  very  vivid,  graphic 
form.” 

Hart  said  he  will  also  continue 
using  Corporate  Voice  for  those  with 
a  talent  for  “producing  especially 
dense  copy.”  He  said  it  clearly  shows 
tendencies  to  string  together  too 
many  words,  form  series  of  bulky  sen¬ 
tences,  or  sometimes  overload  copy 
with  jargon. 

The  program  is  flexible  but  Hart 
said  he  finds  no  need  to-modify  either 
the  way  it  is  used  or  the  weight 
accorded  certain  measures  for  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  reporting. 

Whether  covering  politics,  sports, 
technology  or  business,  “everybody 
should  be  trying  to  write  clearly  and 
directly,”  he  said,  with  clarity  of 
greatest  concern  for  those  dealing 
with  complex  subjects. 

Where  jargon  is  required  or 


desired,  it  need  not  affect  the  “score” 
someone’s  copy  is  given.  Hart  said 
Corporate  Voice  allows  something 
that  other  programs  with  which  he  is 
familiar  do  not  —  deletion  of  jargon 
use  from  readability  calculations. 

“You  could  give  a  writer  a  break 
that  way  ...  but  basically,  I  think  all 
our  people  ought  to  be  generating 
copy  that  produces  good  readability 
figures,”  he  said.  “Usually  good  writ¬ 
ers  dealing  with  more  complicated 
subjects  produce  much  better  reada¬ 
bility  figures  than  poor  writers  dealing 
with  simple  subjects.” 

The  editor  and  coach  said  he  finds 
about  half  the  displays  or  measured 
writing  characteristics  useful  on  a  reg¬ 
ular  basis  in  his  program.  Those 
include  the  basic  teardrop  display  (to 
judge  writing  “according  to  sentence 
length  and  difficulty  of  vocabulary”), 
cadence  displays  for  sentence  and 
word  lengths,  parallel  displays  for 
percentages  of  sentences  of  certain 
length  and  percentages  of  runs  of  long 
words  of  various  length,  and  three  dif¬ 
ferent  readability  formulas  displayed 
together,  with  which  he  can  compare 
raw  copy  to  stored  models. 

While  acknowledging  certain 


mechanical  benefits  from  Corporate 
Voice  and  some  possible  self-training 
use.  Friendly  said  “it’s  no  replace¬ 
ment  for  a  writing  coach  or  for  a  good 
assistant  city  editor.” 

The  raw  data  and  comparisons  the 
program  offers,  while  not  central  to 
instruction,  said  Friendly,  can  serve 
as  a  starting  point  in  the  examination 
of  writing  —  but  only  that. 

He  pointed  out  that  although  it 
automatically  identifies  a  string  of 
long  sentences,  “a  string  of  long  sen¬ 
tences  could  be  beautiful,  and  [it] 
doesn’t  say  anything  about  the  con¬ 
tent  of  sentences.  It  just  says  some¬ 
thing  about  the  style.” 

He  had  no  experience  by  which  to 
judge  the  program’s  usefulness  in  a 
classroom  situation,  but  said  his  stu¬ 
dents  are  now  writing  enough  that  he 
may  try  it.  A  winter-term  editing 
course  may  also  provide  him  suffi¬ 
cient  copy  to  use  it  to  show  what  bad 
writing  is,  he  said. 

Nevertheless,  Friendly  expressed 
reservations  about  “using  a  lot  of 
technologies  that  students  are  not 
going  to  use  when  they  get  into  a 
newsroom.” 

(Continued  on  page  25pc) 


The  editor  and  coach  said  he  finds  about  half  the 
displays  or  measured  writing  characteristics  useful  on 
a  regular  basis  in  his  program. 
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ANPA  as  Layout  80.  (Its  current  ver¬ 
sion,  Layout  8(XX),  is  offered  by  its 
originator.  Software  Consulting  Ser¬ 
vices  president  Richard  Cichelli.) 

Since  returning  to  the  city  on  the 
Red  River,  Connell  added  his  CAT 
display  ad  system  in  mid-September 
(Harris  equipment  for  display  ads  has 
yet  to  be  phased  out)  and  just  installed 
his  newest  products,  an  editorial  sys¬ 
tem  and  wire  service  capture. 

The  manager  who  fired  him  was 
himself  let  go  some  years  later,  but 


Connell  will  probably  be  in  Alexan¬ 
dria  for  quite  a  while.  (Reference 
hereafter  is  to  Jimmy  Connell.)  Smith 
wants  Connell’s  company  to  provide 
pagination  and  develop  an  electronic 
library  for  the  paper. 

At  its  Alexandria  beta  site, 
“Comet”  editorial  was  brought  in 
almost  a  month  ago,  and  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  editorial  and  classified  pagi¬ 
nation,  “with  everything  due  to  be 
wrapped  up  by  June  of  next  year,” 
according  to  Connell.  He  expected 
Comet  to  come  up  faster  than  Compu- 


Class  because,  unlike  a  classified  sys¬ 
tem,  an  editorial  system  can  make  use 
of  mostly  off-the-shelf  components. 

When  Smith  talked  to  E«&P,  the 
“Capture”  product  was  collecting 
wire  copy  and  the  editorial  system 
was  soon  to  go  live  for  the  Living 
section.  That  section  was  chosen 
because  several  of  its  writers  were 
already  familiar  with  the  system’s  edi¬ 
tor  after  using  XyWrite  at  Louisiana 
Tech  University’s  journalism  school. 
The  goal  is  for  editorial  to  switch 
entirely  to  CompuText  by  early  next 
year. 

Connell  said  AN  PA/TEC  89  was 
CompuText’s  first  public  showing  — 
in  a  meeting  room  with  a  reasonably 


good  turnout  —  but  said  he  thought 
this  was  “the  first  year  people  really 
knew  we  were  around,”  having  got¬ 
ten  several  requests  to  bid  on  sys¬ 
tems.  He  said  prospects  range  from  a 
monthly  publication  to  a  300,000-cir¬ 
culation  daily. 

“Our  systems  are  actually 
designed,  throughput-wise,  for  the 
large  papers,”  he  noted,  with  a  multi¬ 
server  architecture  that  “will  dy¬ 
namically  adapt  to  additional  serv¬ 
ers  ..  .  put  on  the  network”  in  a 
fashion  “totally  invisible”  to  the 


user. 

Much  of  his  time,  said  Connell,  is 
spent  picking  customers’  brains, 
finding  out  what  is  wanted  and 
needed,  what  has  or  has  not  been 
considered,  looking  at  all  possible 
situations  and  alternatives  —  often  at 
the  risk  of  seeming  to  challenge  a 
customer’s  own  notions  or  goals. 

That  was  fine  with  Smith,  who  said 
he  brought  together  editors  after  ask¬ 
ing  them  write  down  the  things  that 
mattered  to  them  and  the  features 
they  wanted.  During  the  weekend  edi¬ 
torial  installation,  an  unusual  number 
of  news  staffers  were  on  hand  to 
cover  the  state’s  hotly  contested  non¬ 
partisan  primary  elections. 

Connell  used  the  opportunity  to 
gain  their  input  and  “make  some 
changes  based  upon  those  conversa¬ 
tions,”  according  to  Smith. 

One  suggestion  to  be  incorporated 
is  a  staff-tracking  provision  with 
which  reporters  note  their  status 
when  logging  off  (e.g.,  on  assignment, 
finished  for  the  day). 

For  the  Town  Talk,  Connell 
described  what-iffing  and  brain¬ 
storming  with  Smith  and  others  from 
the  paper  in  the  course  of  several  day¬ 
long,  uninterrupted  weekend  visits 
that  resulted  in  a  “giant  file.” 

More  than  a  wish  list,  the  record 
mapped  out  a  course  for  the  paper’s 
system,  ending  with  a  possible 
library,  which  Connell  called  the 
“finale.” 

Standard  platforms 
“I’m  anxious  to  see  how  the  thing 
works,”  Smith  told  E«&P  in  a  tele¬ 
phone  interview  shortly  before 
departing  for  Savannah  to  deliver  a 
presentation  at  a  Southern  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  Founda¬ 
tion  seminar  on  electronics  in  the 
newsroom. 

Calling  Connell’s  work  for  the 
Town  Talk  “kind  of  a  gamble,”  Smith 
added  that  “the  guy  has  done  well  for 
us.” 

He  noted  that  concepts  underlying 
Connell’s  work  have  been  around  for 
a  couple  of  years.  He  said  it  was  just 
“a  question  of  putting  it  all  together,” 
with  sufficiently  fast  data  transfer  and 
ample  storage,  which  is  now  fairly 
inexpensive. 

According  to  Smith,  almost  four 
years  ago  Town  Talk  management 
decided  on  performance  thresholds 
for  new  systems.  Proprietary  hard¬ 
ware,  he  said,  would  be  purchased 
only  if  it  gave  a  40%  improvement  in 
efficiency.  He  explained  that  the  big 
boost  was  required,  among  other 
things,  to  offset  the  kinds  of  interface 
headaches  that  can  come  with  pro¬ 
prietary  equipment. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  standard 
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hardware  Smith  said  his  company 
was  willing  to  accept  a  5%-10% 
decrease  in  systems  efficiency.  He 
said  he  could  buy  what  was  needed  to 
attain  the  required  performance  — 
more,  in  fact,  “and  then  grow  into  it.” 

It  seemed  a  matter  of  less  is  more  in 
the  sense  that  software  run  on  stan¬ 
dard  platforms  undergo  a  continual 
revision  and  the  hardware  itself  can, 
in  many  cases,  be  upgraded  with  new 
processors. 

For  standard  hardware.  Smith  said, 
“I  always  buy  bigger  than  I  need.  I’m 
willing  to  spend  the  dollars  up  front 
because  then  I  know  I  can  grow  into  it 
and  not  have  to  worry.” 

He  said  spending  on  systems  with 
hardware  that  is  obsolete  after  three 
years  is  “the  hard  part  about  this 
whole  business  —  trying  to  maximize 
the  dollar  five  years  out.” 

He  also  acknowledged  that  one  can 
outgrow  such  a  system.  Fortunately, 
a  well-designed  system  will  accom¬ 
modate  change.  Smith  said  subnets 
can  be  created  to  manage  data  traffic 
if  a  portion  of  the  network  experi¬ 
ences  a  large  increase  in  the  volume  of 
data  it  must  handle. 

Smith  estimated  hardware  costs  for 
the  older-generation  system  at 
$900,000  and  the  new  system  at  $1.2 
million,  without  adjusting  for  inflation 


during  the  intervening  years.  He  fur¬ 
ther  noted  that  the  big  machines 
in  the  computer  room  will  shrink  to 
several  S'xS"  cabinets  in  two 
rooms. 

He  said  that  while  the  system  can 
use  less  expensive  hardware,  he  was 
favorably  impressed  with  Compaq, 
visited  their  plant  and  had  no  service 
problems,  adding  that  only  hours 
before,  when  a  Systempro  card  went 
bad,  a  local  dealer  came  right  over 
with  a  replacement. 

Unlike  the  older  system’s  software, 
which  was  locked  into  particular 
hardware  and  network  cards.  Smith 
wanted  a  flexible  network  and  free¬ 
dom  to  select  his  own  machines.  He 
said  the  platform  mobility  of  Com- 
puText  software  now  or  eventually 
will  support  high-end  PCs  and  work¬ 
stations  from  IBM  Corp.,  makers  of 
IBM  compatibles.  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  and  Sun  Microsystems  (and, 
presumably,  clones  of  Sun  worksta¬ 
tions). 

The  Town  Talk  was  a  beta  site  in 
1984  for  Harris  Corp’s  8300  pagina¬ 
tion,  “and  it  worked  well  for  us,”  said 
Smith,  it  was  a  text-only  (heads  and 
body  copy)  system  for  lack,  at  the 
time,  of  high-resolution  graphics  stor¬ 
age.  Harris  had  not  yet  come  out  with 
its  graphics  system,  and  while  Mon¬ 


otype  had,  making  them  work  togeth¬ 
er  was,  in  Smith’s  words,  “like  pull¬ 
ing  teeth.” 

He  said  that  other  than  a  serial  con¬ 
nection  unsuitable  for  transferring 
large  amounts  of  image  data,  the 
equipment  then  supported  incompati¬ 
ble  types  of  interfaces.  So  two  years 
ago  contracts  were  canceled  “because 
we  could  not  get  a  marriage  between 
Harris  and  Monotype.” 

To  those  circumstances  Smith 
traced  his  decision  to  change  out  sys¬ 
tems.  For  some  time,  stories  worked 
up  on  new  Comet  terminals  must  pass 
through  the  83(X)  system  because  all 
pages  go  through  a  universal  desk. 
Connell’s  pagination  system  will 
(Continued  on  page  I8pc) 
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eventually  replace  the  8300,  which 
draws  copy  from  a  Harris  2560  front 
end  installed  12  years  ago. 

Integrating  graphics 

As  Alexandria  moves  toward  pagi¬ 
nation,  Connell  said,  “We’re  going  to 
integrate  all  those  pieces  into  AP’s 
digital  darkroom  and  a  Monotype 
graphics  system  for  dealing  with  a 
large  volume  of  graphics  on  the  back 
end.”  The  AP  Leaf  desk  (which  went 
live  in  Alexandria  on  Sept.  30)  will 
probably  be  integrated  with  Mono¬ 
type  graphics  via  what  he  described 
as  more  of  a  manager  than  a  storage 
device.  Apart  from  AP’s  proprietary 
picture  desk,  the  entire  system  will  be 
run  under  AT&T  Unix. 

As  yet,  graphics  integration  is  some 
way  off. 

“We’re  trying  to  go  with  TIFF  files 
for  color  work  everywhere  we  can,” 
Connell  said,  adding  that  some  Post¬ 
Script  and  native-language  material 
could  be  accommodated  on  the  back 
end.  He  said  a  decision  on  a  Mono¬ 
type  unit  that  could  be  expected  to 
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handle  PostScript  imaging  would  be 
based  on  a  performance  evaluation. 
Pre-RIPing  and  converting  image  data 
remains  a  possibility. 

According  to  Smith,  the  Monotype 
Graphics  System  will  use  two  Sun 
Microsystems  460s,  one  as  a  worksta¬ 
tion  tied  to  the  ECRM  Autokon  and 
the  other  as  a  fileserver  for  high-reso¬ 
lution  image  data.  They  were  to  be 
shipped  to  Houston,  where  Com- 
puText  will  develop  interfaces  with 
the  display  ad  servers. 


To  accommodate  some  scanned-in 
600-dpi  art,  display  ad  servers  will 
poll  the  high-resolution  graphics 
server  for  material  to  be  sent  over  a 
“separate  network  so  it  doesn’t  bog 
down  the  large  network,”  said  Smith. 

TIFF,  PICT  and  Encapsulated 
PostScript  formats  will  be  used  for 
work  performed  on  the  Mac,  then 
RIPped  and  sent  to  the  Sun  server  for 
storage  in  Run  Length  Encoded  for¬ 
mat.  Thereafter,  a  low-resolution 
copy  of  the  photo,  ad  or  editorial 
graphic  is  accessible  to  anyone  in  a 
common  coding  for  page  placement. 

Converting  everything  into  Mono¬ 
type  RLE  format  will  fill  a  need  “to 
have  all  the  screen  fonts  the  same,” 
said  Smith,  in  order  to  achieve  reli¬ 
able  WYSIWYG  display.  He  said 
Monotype  is  working  on  conversion 
of  PostScript  fonts  to  Monotype 
native  fonts  for  the  paper. 

Besides  a  typesetter  from  Harris, 
output  is  to  a  Monotype  Series  3  ras¬ 
ter  image  processor  on  an  Express 
Imagesetter.  One  or  two  more  Mono¬ 
type  devices  will  be  used. 

Another  new  system 

In  addition  to  the  Monotype  equip¬ 
ment,  hardware  at  Alexandria  will 
probably  include:  nine  classified  PCs 
running  under  DOS,  five  or  six 
Macintosh-based  display  ad  CAT 
workstations  (split  between  the  com¬ 
pany’s  commercial  and  newspaper 
operations)  and  36  Comet  editorial 
terminals  (eventually  up  to  50),  with 
each  system  operating  with  two  Unix- 
based  fileservers  on  Ethernet;  six 
’386-based  pagination  workstations 
running  under  Unix,  with  the  Motif 
user  interface  on  19"  monitors,  and 
one  wire  server,  which  by  design  can 
be  any  of  the  servers. 

Comet,  the  most  recently 
announced  product,  presents  a  multi¬ 
window  interface  permitting  users  to 


access  and  work  with  several  docu¬ 
ments  at  a  time  —  stories,  wire  mate¬ 
rial,  notes,  raw  information.  Indepen¬ 
dent  windows  can  be  assigned  to 
other  purposes  such  as  lists  and  direc¬ 
tories.  It  is  secured  with  a  multilevel 
password  system. 

Connell  explained  that  duplicate 
servers  offer  performance  and  secu¬ 
rity.  For  example,  upon  starting  up,  a 
server  with  the  primary  job  of  storing 
the  classified  database  finds  another 
server  to  store  that  database,  each 


backing  up  the  other. 

To  maintain  the  100%  backup  if  a 
problem  arises,  editorial  could  be 
offloaded  to  a  classified  server.  How¬ 
ever,  doing  that,  said  Connell,  means 
bringing  down  the  servers,  rolling 
over  a  copy  of  the  editorial  database, 
instructing  the  new  server  to  handle  it 
and  then  bringing  everyone  back  up. 

To  deal  with  that,  Connell  said 
“we’re  working  on  automatic  fail¬ 
over  —  in  the  event  that  one  [server] 
dies,  that  sequence  happens  auto¬ 
matically.”  To  this  end,  database 
tracking  has  been  moved  off  the 
server  and  onto  the  workstation,  “so 
that  should  a  workstation  fail  to  com¬ 
municate  with  its  server,  it  has 
enough  information  in  it  to  be  able  to 
tell  another  server  how  to  connect  it, 
what  to  connect  it  to  and  how  to 
resume  activity.” 

Workstations  in  any  department 
are  universal  front  ends,  functionally 
interchangeable  according  only  to 
what  each  user  is  permitted. 

“Every  box  in  our  network  talks 
TCP/IP,”  which  Connell  called  a  nice 
network  interface  “into  the  outside 
world,  like  accounting  systems,  other 
networks.” 

Editorial  and  wire  capture  were 
installed  together.  Capture  has  wire 
baskets  with  subcategories.  Users 
“can  set  up  their  own  baskets,”  Con¬ 
nell  explained,  “querying  data  off  the 
wire  service.” 

Incoming  wire  stories  matching 
query  criteria  are  automatically 
routed  to  editorial  baskets  and  users 
alerted.  Pagination  can  be  applied  to 
some  copy,  such  as  stocks,  and  Con¬ 
nell  hoped  to  be  able  to  automate  a 
few  pages  soon  after  intallation.  Wire 
capture  is  searchable  in  various  ways 
by  any  word,  so  the  week’s  worth  of 
copy  that  is  retained  can  be  accessed 
for  subsequent  use. 

For  the  editorial  system,  composi- 
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tion  is  handled  by  CompuText’s  own 
text  processor. 

“Sitting  on  top  of  that  for  an  edi¬ 
tor  we’re  using  .  .  .  off-the-shelf 
Xy Write,”  said  Connell,  referring  to 
the  popular  wordprocessing  program 
from  Xyquest  Inc.  But  Connell  added 
that  a  customer  can  select  any  editor 
as  long  as  it  is  used  systemwide.  It 
runs  in  the  Desqview  environment  to 
provide  some  multiprocessing  capa¬ 
bility,  he  said. 

The  editorial  system  uses  the  idea 
of  lists  for  editors  to  organize  their 
work  in  a  familiar  manner. 

“You  can  build  lists,  move  stories 
onto  the  lists,  out  of  the  lists,  you  can 
have  multiple  lists,”  said  Connell. 
Lists  are  dynamically  updated  “if 
something  new  occurs  and  should  be 
on  your  lists  —  so  that’s  where  we 
need  the  multiprocessing.” 

Quarterdeck’s  Desqview  is  an  add¬ 
on  providing  a  graphical  user  inter¬ 
face  to  DOS,  the  operating  system 
developed  by  Microsoft  for  the  origi¬ 
nal  IBM  PCs  and  compatibles.  Con- 
nel  said  he  chose  it  as  an  environment 
over  Windows  or  that  of  the  newer 
OS/2  operating  system  for  IBM’s  PS/2 
line  because  it  provided  “a  good, 
solid,  stable  product”  while  Micro¬ 
soft  was  still  developing  its  two  new 
and  different  user  interfaces. 

Connell  added  that  “all  our  Unix 
servers  run  Motif,  and  very  soon  so 
will  our  editorial  system,”  explaining 
that  Quarterdeck  announced  its  Motif 
version  will  be  available  by  the  end  of 
this  year.  The  new  product  will  allow 
CompuText  to  put  the  same  friendly 
face  on  different  operating  systems  — 
command-driven  DOS  and  even 
more  “user-ugly”  Unix,  as  Connell 
describes  it. 

“When  that  becomes  available,” 
he  said,  “we’ll  port  to  it  very  quickly 
so  we’ll  have  a  consistent  look 
regardless  of  what  operating  system  is 
sitting  there  underneath.’’ 

Beyond  the  newsroom,  Connell 
said  remote  terminals  will  be  able  to 
do  “everything  that  a  local  terminal 
can  do,”  although  not  as  fast  owing  to 
communications  constraints. 

For  the  Town  Talk,  bureau  staffers 
will  have  full  access  to  the  newsroom 
system  and,  eventually,  the  library. 
Some  remotely  generated  material, 
such  as  high  school  sports  scores,  will 
move  directly  into  the  newsroom 
through  a  wire  collector  as  a  separate 
line  routed  into  its  own  basket,  with 
notification  upon  its  arrival. 

Because  Xy  Write  can  be  run  under 
Unix,  Connell  said  the  entire  editorial 
workstation  will  be  integrated  into  the 
pagination  workstation  “so  that  there 
is  no  concept  of  having  an  editorial 
terminal  that  does  this  and  a  pagina¬ 
tion  terminal  that  does  that.”  He 


described  the  pagination  terminal  as 
“a  superset  of  the  editorial  system.” 

For  news,  said  Connell,  the  system 
“is  designed  after  an  expert  system 
that  understands  how  to  paginate.”  It 
presents  editors  with  possible  page 
layouts  based  on  a  newspaper’s  lay¬ 
out  rules  and  how  much  is  known 
about  a  page  at  a  given  time. 

The  rules  provide  a  consistent  look, 
but  Connell  called  their  description 
“the  hard  part.”  Already  running  are 
some  pieces  such  as  flowing  text 
around  objects. 

Connell  said  rule-making  employs  a 


simple  ASCII  editor  requiring  no 
technical  programming.  For  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  he  said,  “We  externalize  the 
rules  and  let  them  write  their  own 
rules.” 

The  use  of  “lots  of  little  rules” 
will  work  when  sufficient  data  are 
provided  —  i.e.,  everything  a  human 
consciously  or  unconsciously  brings 
to  a  given  layout  situation.  Software 
plays  the  rules  into  a  database  and 
against  one  another,  Connell 
explained,  and  comes  up  with  a  layout 
decision.  If  missing  data  yield  a  poor 
(Continued  on  page  27pc) 
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Less  risk,  more  rise  for  Camex 

Omega/Whirlwind  beta  site  looks  elsewhere  for  newsroom  system 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Du  Pont  Co.  subsidiary  Camex  Inc. 
has  decided  that  its  new  Whirlwind 
publishing  system  wili  adopt  Unix 
and  X-Window  software  standards. 

Acknowledging  the  move  affects  a 
long-standing  customer,  Camex  mar¬ 
keting  vice  president  Tim  Flaherty 
said  it  was  made  for  its  longer-term 
benefits  for  Camex’s  competitiveness 
and  its  customers. 

He  said  the  decision  ultimately  pre¬ 
sents  less  risk  for  Camex  and  offers 
newspaper  flexibility  to  meet  their 
future  systems  needs. 

“It  was  a  tough  decision,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  but  by  day’s  end  both  market¬ 
ing  and  engineering  were  unanimous 
on  standards  that  would  “allow  news¬ 
papers  to  match  workstations  to  work 
requirements”  using  several  manu¬ 
facturers’  various  platforms. 

It  is  the  environment  for  which 
Camex  is  developing  the  Houston 
Chronicle’s  new  publishing  system 
and  where  the  classified  ad  compo¬ 
nent  was  the  first  to  begin  installing 
several  months  ago.  An  editorial  sys¬ 
tem  also  was  to  be  developed  to  run 
on  the  paper’s  Sun  Microsystems 
hardware. 

When  Camex  and  much  of  Cros- 
field  were  taken  over  by  the  Du  Pont 
Co.,  Camex  took  over  what  was 
retained  of  Crosfield’s  Hastech  and 
CSI  operations. 

A  result  was  its  inheritance  of 
Omega,  an  editorial  project  under 
way  for  Gannett  Co.’s  Westchester 
Rockland  Newspapers  group,  which 
circulates  about  172,000  copies  daily 
and  over  200,000  on  Sundays  in  sub¬ 
urban  counties  north  of  New  York 
City.  Its  development  was  folded  into 
the  Whirlwind  project  and  a  contract 
with  WRN  valued  in  excess  of  $4 
million  was  announced  in  late  spring. 
But  by  late  summer  Camex  had 
changed  course. 

Since  the  decision  to  go  with  the 
Unix/X- windows  standard,  Camex 
and  WRN  agreed  to  cancel  the  latter’s 
letter  of  intent  for  the  editorial  system 
originally  expected  to  be  installed  late 
this  year.  Flaherty  said  that  when 
Camex  showed  WRN  its  new  solu¬ 
tion,  the  customer  liked  it  but  felt 
their  tough  schedule  would  not  permit 
what  Flaherty  conceded  was  some 
risk  involved  in  the  changed  prod- 
,  uct’s  extended  delivery  timetable. 
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Change  to  standards  that  Camex 
believes  “will  .  .  .  dominate  com¬ 
puter  systems  in  the  ’90s”  was  said  to 
impact  development  by  two  to  three 
months  and  initial  delivery  by  about 
six  months. 

WRN  publisher  Gary  Sherlock  said 
that  while  the  reasons  for  a  change  of 
direction  were  understandable,  his  10 
papers’  editorial  system  of  15  years 
“must  be  replaced  starting  this  year” 
so  it  can  be  in  full  production  in  early 
1991.  He  told  E&P  that  several  ven¬ 
dors  are  being  considered  but  there 
has  yet  “been  no  approval  for  a  new 
system  here,”  adding  that  he  hoped  to 
have  a  decision  within  a  couple  of 
weeks. 

In  Houston,  the  editorial  system 
was  expected  to  run  under  Unix  on 
Sun  workstations.  The  original  PC- 
based  Omega  system  was  to  run 
under  Microsoft’s  OS/2  with  Presen¬ 
tation  Manager,  with  a  port  to  DEC 
equipment  as  well.  Unix  always  had 
been  the  server  operating  system. 
Flaherty  said  customers  can  choose 
Sun  Sparcstations,  DEC  5000  or  IBM 
RS6000  RISC  units. 

He  said  the  original  system  was 
started  with  Unix  on  the  workstations 
after  long  debate.  It  then  switched  to 
OS/2  in  the  belief  it  would  be  released 
soon  and  be  well  accepted.  But  IBM- 
Microsoft  feuding  over  the  new  envi¬ 
ronment,  third-party  software  and 
marketplace  acceptance  that  were 
slow  in  coming,  “reliability  issues” 
that  were  raised  and  users’  limitation 
to  PCs  as  terminals  changed  Camex’s 
thinking,  Flaherty  explained. 

“We  felt  that  by  also  supporting  the 
X-window  environment,  which  is 
supported  on  Sun  workstations,  DEC 
workstations,  PCs,  as  well  as  Macs 
under  A/UX,  we  would  have  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  then  let  the  customer  decide  on 
the  platform  not  only  for  servers  but 
also  for  workstations.” 

To  that,  Flaherty  added  the 
impressive  recent  power  increases  in 
workstations  that  cost  the  same  as, 
sometimes  less  than,  PCs. 

The  original  Crosfield  project  “was 
really  almost  an  identical  configura¬ 
tion  to  the  Camex  development,” 
said  Flaherty,  who  is  from  the  Cros¬ 
field  side  of  the  merged  operations. 

Actually  the  servers  were  to  run 
DEC’S  VMS  operating  system  as 
well,  but  even  before  the  latest  deci¬ 
sion,  said  Flaherty,  the  vendor  was 


“backing  off  somewhat  on  VMS”  in 
response  to  WRN  and  other  custom¬ 
ers’  greater  interest  in  DEC’s  RISC 
technology. 

The  latest  approach,  he  said,  fits 
with  Camex’s  overall  system 
architecture  on  its  installed  ad  and 
graphics  databases. 

Developing  a  Unix-based  editorial 
product  will  no  doubt  allow  Camex  to 
focus  on  creating  the  kind  of  inte¬ 
grated  system  Houston  wants  for 
paginating  the  Chronicle  and  exploit¬ 
ing  X-windowing  efficiencies. 

X  is  owned  and  managed  by  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol¬ 
ogy.  The  Open  Software  Foundation, 
an  industry  consortium  seeking  a 
Unix  standard,  adopted  X-window¬ 
ing  as  the  underlying  technology  for  a 
graphical  user  interface  (GUI).  The  X 
standard  supplies  tools  to  create 
higher-level  GUIs  such  as  DECwin- 
dows.  Motif  and  others  that  sit  on  top 
of  X. 

X-windowing  provides  “portability 
of  applications  with  respect  to  the 
user  .terface,”  said  Lloyd  Mayhew, 
applied  technology  manager  for  the 
media  industry  at  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.,  an  OSF  member  whose  engi¬ 
neers  helped  develop  X-windowing  at 
MIT. 

The  GUI  will  be  consistent  across 
all  platforms  in  use  as  long  as  applica¬ 
tions  comply  with  X  windows.  It  can 
give  the  Chronicle  a  consistent  inter¬ 
face  among  such  software  packages 
and  its  hardware  platforms  support¬ 
ing  X.  That  means  the  ability  to  win¬ 
dow  into  any  applications  running  on 
any  systems  anywhere  at  the  paper, 
provided  access  is  permitted. 

X  terminals,  which  manage  the 
interface,  are  intelligent  terminals 
designed  as  platforms  for  network 
users.  Mayhew  explained  that 
because  the  X  terminal  serves  the 
user  by  issuing  commands  to  retrieve 
files  from  different  network  sources, 
it  is  sometimes,  confusingly,  referred 
to  as  the  server.  While  fileservers  can 
serve  multiple  X-terminal  users,  the 
terminals  can  window  in  files  from 
multiple  fileservers,  permitting  a 
greater  level  of  access  and  integration 
to  better  track  and  manage  pagina¬ 
tion,  production  and/or  business. 

In  such  an  environment,  a  full-fea¬ 
ture,  high-end  PC  is  not  always 
needed  as  a  terminal.  So  an  X  termi- 
(Continued  on  page  27pc) 
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PSI  unveils 
classified  system 

Publishers’  Services  Inc.,  Federal 
Way,  Wash.,  announced  its  PSI  Clas¬ 
sified  Ad  System,  featuring  a  custom- 
designed  graphical  user  interface  tied 
to  an  SQL  database.  Now  available 
for  a  single-user  Macintosh,  PSI  said 
a  multi-user  version  networkable  to 
Mac  and  ’386  PC  SQL  database 
servers  will  be  released  later  this 
year. 

PSI  said  the  interface  allows  users 
to  train  themselves  in  two  to  three 
hours.  An  on-line  help  window  with 
how-to  graphics  and  text  automati¬ 
cally  changes  as  a  user  moves  through 
the  system.  The  system  employs  a 
single  screen  with  overlay  windows 
for  quick  access  to  information  and 
procedures. 

The  product  offers  sales  aids,  on¬ 
screen  copy  styling,  classified-spe¬ 
cific  spellchecker  and  searching  by  ad 
content,  number,  name  or  telephone. 
It  handles  multiple  publications  and 
rates,  issues  bills  and  statements  and 
runs  management  reports. 

Files  can  be  exported  in  galleys  or 
paginated  in  QuarkXPress  or  Aldus 
PageMaker. 

HyperCard  goes 
to  Claris 

Apple  Computer  Inc.  transferred 
control  of  HyperCard  software  to 
Claris  Corp.,  its  wholly  owned  inde¬ 
pendent  subsidiary.  As  of  this  month 
Claris  is  distributing  and  supporting 
HyperCard  in  the  U.S.  and  will  offer 
low-cost  upgrades  to  the  installed 
customer  base. 

HyperCard  2.0  contains  more  than 
100  new  features  for  easier,  more 
flexible  use  and  new  ready-to-use  and 
example  stacks  to  store  personal  and 
business  data  and  create  graphics  or 
charts. 

A  complete  HyperCard  2.0  author¬ 
ing  system  to  develop  stacks  will  be 
sold  by  Claris.  A  version  that  runs 
existing  stacks  and  new  2.0  stacks 
ships  with  every  Macintosh. 

Images  ports 
to  Open  Look 

Among  companies  porting  soft¬ 
ware  products  to  the  Open  Look 
graphical  user  interface  is  Harris 
Corp.  Its  prototype  Images  picture 
desk,  developed  for  the  Motif  user 


interface,  will  change  to  Open  Look, 
according  to  Sun  Microsystems  Inc., 
on  whose  hardware  it  runs  at  the 
Houston  Chronicle. 

The  same  paper  is  also  among  the 
first  installations  of  The  Color  Solu¬ 
tion  and  The  Page  Solution  from 
Gems  of  Cambridge  Ltd.,  color  edit¬ 
ing,  retouching  and  page  planning 
products  that  already  incorporate  the 
Open  Look  interface.  Krohm  Interna- 
tional’s  Kl/Composer  electronic 
publishing  package  also  incorporates 
Open  Look. 

Unix-based  applications  using 
Open  Look  offer  a  consistent  inter¬ 
face  across  software  packages.  The 
DeskSet  suite  of  3-D  window-based 
productivity  tools  provides  Sun’s 
desktop  metaphor  and  utilizes  a  direct 
method  of  manipulating  visual  objects 
with  a  mouse,  letting  users  drag  Open 
Look  file  icons  from  one  vendor’s 
application  into  others’  Open  Look 
applications. 


More  PC  briefs  appear  in  this  week's 
regular  E&P  News  Tech  section. 


Autologic  ships  PIPs 

Autologic  Inc.  is  shipping  its  latest 
PostScript  product,  the  APS-PS  PIP 
II  interpreter  using  Adobe’s  new 
RISC-based  Emerald  controller, 
which  reportedly  processes  three  to 
seven  times  as  fast  as  the  original 
Atlas  Plus. 

Using  a  page  image  buffer,  it  inter-’ 
prets  files  prior  to  imaging.  Proces¬ 
sing  and  imager  output  overlap  to 
boost  throughput.  The  buffer  also 
permits  creation  of  multiple  copies  of 
a  page  without  rerasterizaticn. 

Standard-feature  Imager  polling 
continuously  checks  availability  of 
imagers  so  jobs  can  be  processed 
immediately  on  the  first  available 
compatible  imager.  Banding  is  elimi¬ 
nated  by  building  full  pages  before 
imaging.  As  many  as  four  PostScript 
PIPs  and  eight  imagers  can  be  confi¬ 
gured  with  the  optional  output  multi¬ 
plexer.  Ethernet  input  and  ouput 
options  are  also  supported. 

In  addition  to  sites  in  Europe, 
Africa  artd  Australia,  PS  PIP  units 
recently  were  shipped  the  New  York 
Times,  Syracuse  Newspapers,  Ft. 
Lauderdale  NewsISun-Sentinel, 
Palm  Beach  Post,  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
News,  San  Francisco  Newspaper 
Agency  and  Ottawa  Citizen.  Other 
recent  orders  include  Graphics  Inte¬ 
grators,  various  APS-SOO  models  and 
APS-6/108S,  108C  (color)  imagers. 
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Spoken  word 

(Continued  from  page  I2pc) 


product  has  made  him  a  better  writer 
because  the  process  is  more  direct 
(“from  my  head  onto  the  screen”). 
Perceiving  better  quality  has  meant 
performing  less  editing  but,  when  he 
does  have  to  edit  material,  he  said,  it 
is  a  chore  to  move  around  through 
copy  in  a  time-consuming,  somewhat 
clumsy  manner. 

“It  takes  longer  than  it  does  if  you 
were  doing  it  with  the  arrow  keys  by 
hand,”  he  said,  calling  it  a  trade-off 
for  the  easier,  better  writing. 

Under  different  circumstances  at 
Newsday,  Harrigan  said  the  goal  is 
just  to  speak  to  the  PC,  but  “we’re  not 
there  yet,  and  I  have  to  have  people 
press  buttons  for  me”  —  an  obstacle 
the  paper  and  Dragon  are  working  to 
eliminate. 


summg. 

Dragon  Systems  says  the  product 
will  recognize  a  user’s  voice  after  sev¬ 
eral  hours’  use,  and  that  it  can  hold 
speech  files  for  different  users,  who 
must  identify  themselves  to  the  com¬ 
puter. 

More  generally,  while  the  product 
addresses  the  workstation  needs  of 
the  disabled,  it  may  prove  to  be  but 
one  contribution  to  a  productive 
workplace  —  where  the  environment 
consists  of  much  more  than  just  the 
electronics. 

Harrigan  noted  that  the  alternative 
functional  interface  is  only  as  useful 
as  her  condition  permits,  and  said  that 
she  remained  unsure  whether  the  sys¬ 
tem  alone  would  allow  her  to  resume 
working  in  the  newsroom  because  the 
severity  of  pain  and  spasms  can  make 
it  impossible  to  sit  at  the  PC. 

Lome  reported  only  problems 
peculiar  to  his  own  use  of  DragonDic- 
tate.  For  example,  a  cold’s  lingering 
stuffiness  made  his  speech  unrecog¬ 


“I  find  you  develop  a  personal  bond  with  something 
that  listens  to  you  so  carefully.  It  does  not  seem  like  a 
dragon . . .  iVs  much  friendlier,”  said  Newsday 
reporter  Susan  Harrigan  after  her  first  week  of 
training  with  DragonDictate. 


Schroeder  explained  that  his  team 
is  “still  fine-tuning  the  software 
because  we’re  using  it  with  XyWrite 
and  planning  on  transferring  the  files 
using  SmartCom  into  our  Atex 
system  —  all  by  voice  transfer.” 

He  said  that  at  this  point,  setting  up 
the  workstation  requires  the  extra 
effort  because  in  this  case  the  user 
cannot  use  the  keyboard  at  all  and 
must  be  able  to  work  with  “minimal 
assistance.” 

At  the  outset,  people  were  still 
helping  Harrigan  with  the  start-up 
“because  you  can’t  flip  the  computer 
power  button  with  your  voice,”  said 
Schroeder.  (A  power  bar  on  a  foot 
switch  was  since  installed.) 

He  concluded  that  “on  the  whole, 
it’s  a  very  minimal  system,”  noting 
that  the  batch  files  were  almost  auto¬ 
mated  ”...  so  they  can  power  it  up, 
put  it  in  and  start  it  up  so  that  her 
voice  is  being  used  on  the  console.” 
Work  was  still  under  way  last  month 
on  how  to  do  backups  and  other  tasks . 

One  drawback  may  remain.  Harri¬ 
gan  noted  that  “it  can’t  listen  to  more 
than  one  person  at  the  same  time,” 
because  it  must  have  a  familiarity 
with  its  user.  “So  that  makes  it  unus¬ 
able  for  interviews,”  she  said,  noting 
that  repeating  or  paraphrasing 
responses  would  be  too  time-con- 


nizable  to  it.  He  said  it  also  responds 
to  his  smoker’s  hack  with  the  work 
“back.” 

And  to  keep  the  Dragon  and  his 
cocker  spaniel  in  peaceful  coexis¬ 
tence,  Lome  said  he  had  to  change  the 
“wake  up”  and  “go  to  sleep”  start 
and  stop  commands.  It  took  about 
two  minutes,  he  said,  to  call  up 
“Voice  Counsel,”  select  a  command 
change  from  among  the  options  pre¬ 
sented  and  change  the  words. 

“You  can  tailor  the  machine  to 
your  own  needs  and  desires  and  the 
way  you  want  to  use  it,”  said  Lome, 
adding  that  he  had  to  modify  the  set¬ 
up’s  “limited  profanity  inputs.” 

Though  the  product  was  not 
designed  strictly  for  the  disabled, 
marketing  coordinator  Dorian  said  “a 
significant  percentage  of  our  users 
right  now  have  some  sort  of  disabil¬ 
ity.”  She  acknowledged  a  great  need 
for  such  a  device  for  those  impaired 
since  birth  or  by  injury  or  sickness. 

David  Shapiro,  founder  of  the  Dis¬ 
abled  Journalists  Association,  said  he 
was  unfamiliar  with  DragonDictate 
but  said  he  believed  such  a  thing 
“would  be  a  tremendous  advantage” 
for  working  journalists  and  for  poten¬ 
tial  journalism  students  who  are  dis¬ 
abled. 

“No  one  knows  how  many  former 


or  present  disabled  journal¬ 
ists  .  .  .  work  for  newspapers,”  said 
Shapiro,  adding  that  he  had  heard  of 
or  from  close  to,  100.  He  said  blind¬ 
ness,  deafness  and  multiple  sclerosis 
“are  the  three  main  categories  of  disa¬ 
bilities”  in  journalists  he  had  heard 
from. 

“The  legally  blind  report¬ 
ers.  .  .  have  been  accepted  in  the 
newsrooms”  more  than  those  with 
other  disabilities,  he  noted.  Most  of 
those  he  was  aware  of  who  have 
multiple  sclerosis,  he  said,  are  free¬ 
lance  writers. 

Unless  an  employer  would  be  will¬ 
ing  to  invest  in  the  equipment,  he 
concluded,  “right  now,  the  biggest 
obstacle  would  be  the  high 
cost  .  .  .  because  the  cost  could  be 
very  prohibitive”  for  an  individual. 

Lome  said  he  overestimated  the 
cost  of  DragonDictate  and  might  not 
have  needed  to  acquire  it  through  the 
state  agency.  Looking  back,  he  won¬ 
dered  whether  he  should  have  paid  for 
it  himself. 

“Had  I  done  so,”  he  said,  “I  would 
already  have  broken  even.  The  unit 
would  be,  right  about  now,  generating 
profit.”  He  said  that  DragonDictate 
and  any  associated  hardware  and 
software  can  be  put  together  for  about 
$12,000. 

(Information  is  available,  however, 
from  Dragon  Systems  on  ways  to  help 
disabled  persons  in  need  of  a  com¬ 
puter-assistive  device  obtain  funding 
for  such  a  system.) 

Dorian  said  that  “a  few  major 
insurance  companies  are  looking  at 
our  product  for  their  long-term  dis¬ 
ability  clients”  —  notably  but  not 
exclusively  those  with  RSI,  including 
carpal  tunnel  syndrome  (CTS)  and 
tendinitis,  and  chronic  arthritis  — 
“because  those  are  often  disorders 
that  are  developed  by  people  who  use 
computers  extensively.” 

Meshulam  noted  that  a  major  tele¬ 
communications  and  computer  com¬ 
pany  uses  DragonDictate  for  a  staffer 
with  CTS. 

“I  think  that  the  word  is  just  getting 
around  to  various  other  organiza¬ 
tions”  and  some  are  “very  excited” 
about  prospective  use  of  the  technol¬ 
ogy,  said  Meshulam. 

He  said  that  while  disabled  workers 
may  prove  to  be  a  large  market  for  it, 
any  such  marketing  of  the  technology 
must  be  handled  carefully. 

For  one  thing,  there  are  no  hard 
figures  on  the  number  of  disabled 
workers  who  may  benefit  from  a 
voice  processing  system.  And  for  per¬ 
sonal  and  legal  reasons,  potential  cor¬ 
porate  customers  may  not  be  forth¬ 
coming  with  their  own  numbers, 
much  less  be  ready  to  break  out  fig¬ 
ures  accqrding  to  short-  and  long- 
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term  impairment  or  the  kinds  of  pos¬ 
sibly  work-related  injuries. 

While  most  users  can  expect  to 
work  several  weeks  before  attaining 
up  to  40-wpm  proficiency  with  Dra- 
gonDictate,  Meshulam  said  higher 
speeds  may  be  possible.  After  a  few 
months,  said  Meshulam,  he  reached 
80  wpm  —  but  in  a  test  of  the  same 
paragraph  repeated  without  mistakes. 

Lome  was  cautious  in  guessing  at 
how  soon  such  technology  will  be 
used  to  accommodate  disabled  work¬ 
ers.  Noting  that  it  is  in  its  infancy  and 
the  market  hardly  tapped,  he  said 
widespread  use  probably  awaits  its 
adoption  by  an  employer  the  size  of  a 
Tribune  Company  or  Arthur  Ander¬ 
son  to  put  the  product  on  the  map. 

“All  of  a  sudden  the  whole  world  is 
just  opened  up  for  you,”  said  Lome, 
who  lavished  praise  on  the  product, 
its  manufacturer  and  distributor,  to 
the  extent  that,  he  said,  in  its  market¬ 
ing,  DragonDictate  may  suffer  from 
its  own  capabilities,  and  suggested 
the  company  may  well  be  undersell¬ 
ing  them  to  retain  credibility. 

“If  they  can  establish  a  large 
enough  marketing  program  for  it,  it 
will  be  the  wave  of  the  future  for 
office  automation,”  Lome  predicted. 

He  said  it  can  put  workers  on  a  level 
playing  field  that  not  only  diminishes 
disability  but  makes  everyone  more 
productive,  which,  he  added,  makes 
the  cost  justifiable,  whether  for  the 
disabled  or  any  other  users. 

Taxpayers  will  be  happy  to  learn 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  report¬ 
edly  believes  the  unit  productive 
enough  to  use  it  in  the  Chicago  office 
of  its  Criminal  Investigations  Bureau. 

A  measure  of  how  well  it  performed 
for  Lome  turned  up  two  days  after 
Iraq  moved  into  Kuwait,  when  he  was 
writing  an  article  on  the  invasion’s 
effects  on  the  stock  exchange.  Dra¬ 
gonDictate  already  “knew”  Hus¬ 
sein  —  but  not  on  a  first-name  basis 
until  Lome  spelled  it  in. 

Voice  of  the  future 

A  further  benefit  of  DragonDictate 
is  that  it  will  not  “become  obsolete  six 
months  down  the  road,”  said  Lome, 
who  sees  improvements  being  made 
available  as  upgrades. 

Already,  talking  while  traveling  is 
possible.  “There  are  battery -backed 
laptops  with  hard  drives  available  that 
do  provide  yo;i  with  an  expansion 
slot”  for  DragonDictate,  said  Hy-Tek 
marketing  vice  president  Joel 
McClain,  noting  that  “it’s  just  not  as 
rapid”  as  a  professional  desktop 
model. 

Speculating  on  application  of  the 
latest  computing  technology  to  a 
product  like  DragonDictate,  McClain 
said  such  technology  already  uses  a 


form  of  artificial  intelligence. 

“The  next  major  step,  we  feel,  is 
adding  more  neural  net  algorithms  to 
the  existing  AI  and  statistical  base  of 
the  softv/are,”  he  said. 

A  neutral  network,  via  software 
code  or  integrated  circuit,  would  seek 
to  mimic  in  some  fashion  the  brain’s 
millions  of  reinforceable  synaptic 
connections  that  are  believed  to  be 
the  basis  of  thinking,  leai.ning  and 
memory. 

McClain  explained  that  a  computer 
now  works  predictably  on  pro¬ 
grammed  instructions,  rather  than 
weighing  many  factors  and  yielding 
cognitive  evaluations. 

“Adding  neural  net  gives  it  more  of 
an  ability  to  be  cognitive,  intuitive 
and  to  make  a  judgment  call,  he  said, 
which  is  how  the  brain  “assimilate[sj 
information  into  knowledge  as  it 
appears  to  our  senses.” 

Getting  to  that  point,  he  said, 
requires  “a  lot  of  those  modules 
working  in  conjunction  with  more 
powerful  and  faster  desktop 
hardware  ...” 

He  pointed  out  that  faster  micro¬ 
processors  than  exist  now  will  be 
needed  for  such  an  advance. 

“The  good  news,”  he  added,  is 
that,  once  a  system  combines  faster 
hardware  with  the  improved  soft¬ 
ware,  for  the  first  time  it  will  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  recognize  conversational 
speech  rather  than  individually  spo¬ 
ken  words. 

Were  the  software  available  today, 
“there  would  not  be  a  hardware  plat¬ 
form  capable  of  running  it,”  McClain 
continued.  “We’re  looking  out  at 
probably  about  five  to  six  years. 
That’s  our  crystal  ball.”  Before  the 
end  of  the  decade,  he  added,  a  policy¬ 
holder  well  may  be  able  to  phone  an 
insurer,  discuss  details  of  coverage, 
hang  up  and  never  know  if  he  or  she 
just  spoke  to  a  human  or  a  machine. 

“It  sounds  futuristic,  but  .  .  . 
30,000  words  was  considered  to 
be  unreal  just  a  couple  of  years 
ago,”  McClain  said.  After  that 
30,000-word  breakthrough,  “that 
form  of  flowing  speech,  that  natural 
language,  is  the  next  major  step,”  he 
contended. 

Conceivably,  such  a  system  could 
be  configured  for  reporters  to  call  in 
stories  that  are  truly  filed,  not  merely 
recorded  or  transcribed. 

It  would,  said  McClain,  rely  on  pos¬ 
sible  further  application  of  neural  net¬ 
works  to  create  systems  that  are  not 
speaker  dependent,  capable  of  recog¬ 
nizing  and  retaining  information  as 
the  mind  does,  factoring  in  such  vari¬ 
ables  as  regional  accents. 

“That’s  out  there,  and  it’s  going  to 
be  reality  very  soon.” 

(Continued  on  page  28pc) 
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PC  BRIEFS 


SEP  ends  merger 

Synaptic  Electronic  Publisher,  a 
firm  that  resulted  from  the  merger  of 
Synaptic  Micro  Solutions  Coopera¬ 
tive,  Appleton,  Wis.,  and  the  Elec¬ 
tronic  Publisher  International,  Excel¬ 
sior  Springs,  Mo.,  will  no  longer  rep¬ 
resent  products  developed  by  either 
firm. 

SMSC  president  Tom  Davis  said 
SEP  broke  apart  at  the  request  of  EPI 
because  the  two  firms  could  not  oper¬ 
ate  efficiently  from  sites  in  different 
states,  “and  the  principals  in  both 
organizations  could  not  agree  on  a 
single  location.” 

The  merger,  annnounced  earlier 
this  year,  would  have  consolidated 
development  of  Macintosh  and  PC 
publishing  systems.  Announcement 
that  the  merger  was  formally  ended 
by  mutual  agreement  also  noted  the 
firms  will  cooperate  in  selling  each 
other’s  products.  While  they  will  pro¬ 
ceed  with  separate  development,  the 
companies'  joint  statement  said  that 
both  “will  continue  with  cross-plat¬ 
form  development  in  a  commitment 
to  the  Mac  and  IBM  worlds.” 

Philadelphia-based  SunType  Pub¬ 
lishing,  a  third  party  to  SEP,  con¬ 
tinues  its  relationship  with  SMSC. 

Sll  posts 
overseas  orders 

The  Asia/Pacific  subsidiary  of  Sys¬ 
tem  Integrators  Inc.  was  awarded  a 
contract  to  install  Advertising  Sys¬ 
tem/55  and  advertising  pagination 
systems  for  the  Newcastle  Herald,  a 
John  Fairfax  publication.  Also,  the 
Sacramento-based  company’s  Euro¬ 
pean  subsidiaries  took  orders  for  sys¬ 
tems  at  Austrian  and  English  newspa¬ 
pers. 

In  addition  to  more  than  40  SII  Coy¬ 
ote  publishing  terminals  (as  well  as 
Coyote  functionality  for  15  existing 
PCs)  and  two  Echo  pagination  work¬ 
stations,  the  Herald  contract  includes 
CZAR  classified  zoning  and  rating 
and  SpaceRez  ROP  advance  sched¬ 
uling  software  as  add-on  modules  to 
the  basic  Advertising  System/55. 

The  pagination  order  consists  of 
two  Pagestream  distributed  page 
management  system  products.  Inter¬ 
active  Ad  Layout  and  Interactive 
Classified  Pagination  add-in  modules. 
lAL  produces  full-page  dummies  of 
ROP  and  other  nonclassified  ads, 
including  coupons  and  space  reserva¬ 
tions.  ICP  automatically  places  dis¬ 
play  and  liner  ads  to  produce  full-page 


typeset  output. 

Innsbruck’s  Tiroler  Tageszeitung 
will  receive  systems  for  editorial, 
advertising,  pagination  and  imaging. 
Hardware  includes  more  than  100  dis¬ 
play  ad  makeup  workstations  (Macin¬ 
toshes),  Echo  pagination  worksta¬ 
tions  (Compaqs),  SII  Coyote  pub¬ 
lishing  terminals  and  Coyote/PCs 
(IBM  PS/2  compatibles  with  in-board 
adaptation  for  Coyote  functionality). 

The  130,000-circulation  Tyrolean 
daily  will  also  install  SH’s  newest 
software  product,  DOS/Coyote, 
which  enables  any  DOS  PC  to  run 
Coyote  editorial  functions.  Most  of 
the  workstations,  including  the  pa¬ 
per’s  existing  Siemens  PCs,  will  be 
locally  networked  using  industry- 
standard  TCP/IP  protocols. 

The  Macintosh-based  imaging 
products  will  be  linked  to  the  Tandem 
fileserver  via  SII’s  new  Mac/55  inte¬ 
gration  product. 

In  Devon,  Plymouth’s  West  Morn¬ 
ing  News  and  Evening  Herald 
ordered  an  Advertising  System/55 
with  over  50  Coyote/PCs  and  CZAR 
software. 

Hell  shows  PC, 

Sun  Bridgits 

The  information  and  Publishing 
Systems  Division  of  Hell  Graphic 
Systems  Inc.  has  introduced  Bridgit 
personal  imagesetters  for  the  IBM  PC 
and  compatibles  and  for  Sun  Micro¬ 
systems  Sparcstations. 

Both  products  offer  software- 
selectable  resolutions  up  to  2,400  dpi, 
with  halftone  screens  up  to  133  Ipi  in 
72-  and  94-pica  versions.  The  Litre* 
recorder  provides  speeds  of  up  to  67 
min.,  depending  on  resolution. 

Bridgit  for  the  Macintosh  was 
released  earlier  this  year.  A  Macin¬ 
tosh  Bridgit  was  donated  by  Hell  to 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology, 
where  it  is  installed  for  use  by  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  School  of  Printing  Man¬ 
agement  and  Sciences. 

Designed  for  high-performance  at 
lower  cost,  the  devices  for  the  PC  or 
Sparcstation  are  available  through 
the  recently  established  Hell  Per¬ 
sonal  Systems  Dealer  network.  The 
new  units  are  Adobe  PostScript  com¬ 
patible,  support  MS-DOS  and  Unix 
desktop  publishing  applications  and 
come  with  35  PostScript-compatible 
fonts.  Other  Adobe,  Monotype  and 
Bitstream  fonts  can  be  added. 

The  software  raster  image  proces¬ 
sor  for  the  PC  uses  an  operator’ s  ’386- 
or  ’486-based  hardware.  The 
imagesetter  can  be  networked  via 


Ethel  .iCi  or  LocalTalk.  Hell  recom¬ 
mends  25MHz  machines  with  float¬ 
ing-point  coprocessor  and  access  to 
8MB  RAM  and  1(X)MB  hard  disk  or 
other  storage. 

The  RIP  for  the  Sun  runs  on  any 
Sparcstation  under  Sun  View  or  the 
Unix  editor.  It  can  be  networked  via 
Ethernet,  TCP/IP,  NFS  or  TOPS  to 
other  Unix  workstations,  PCs  or 
Macintoshes.  Memory  of  16MB  and 
storage  of  100MB  is  recommended. 

Six  dailies  order 
Stauffer  iibraries 

Stauffer  Media  Systems  reported 
receiving  orders  for  its  Stauffer  Gold 
electronic  library  from  six  newspa¬ 
pers,  bringing  the  Joplin,  Mo.,  com¬ 
pany’s  installed  base  to  a  total  of  62 
sites. 

The  newest  users  will  be  the  Daily 
Reporter-Herald,  Loveland,  Colo., 
the  Kingston,  Jamaica  Gleaner,  The 
Daily  News,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 
The  Globe-Times,  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania’s 
Daily  Pennsylvanian,  Philadelphia, 
and  the  Leader-Telegram,  Eau 
Claire,  Wis. 

The  networkable  archiving  system 
allows  automatic  transfer  of  stories 
from  editorial  front  ends  to  Macintosh 
or  IBM  and  compatible  personal  com¬ 
puter  fixed  disk.  Optical  disks  storing 
up  to  940MB  provide  long-term  stor¬ 
age.  Material  can  also  be  scanned  in 
and  converted  to  text  for  filing  and 
retrieval. 

Accu-Weather 
delivers  in 
XPress  format 

Accu-Weather  announced  last 
month  it  can  deliver  graphics  and  text 
weather  layouts  in  QuarkXPress.  The 
capability  applies  to  complete 
weather  presentations  in  color  sepa¬ 
rations  or  in  black  and  white. 

The  new  option  for  the  company’s 
“Dial-up,  Then  Paste-up”  Macin- 
tosh-to-Macintosh  transmission  ser¬ 
vice  makes  its  photo-ready  weather 
infc  mation  compatible  with  newspa¬ 
per  production  using  the  Quark  prod¬ 
uct  for  page  makeup. 

Accu-Weather,  based  in  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Pa.,  continues  to  furnish  cam- 
era-ready  weather  pages  using  Let- 
raset’s  Ready ,Set,Go!  software,  and 
is  considering  use  of  additional  com¬ 
position  systems  for  its  Mac-to-Mac 
service. 
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Furthermore,  while  the  product 
can  make  raw  measurements,  he 
asked  who  that  serves. 

“Improving  writing  is  so  individual 
it’s  hard  to  know  what  triggers  some¬ 
body  to  say,  ‘Aha,  so  that’s  what  they 
meant.’  So  there  would  be  some  for 
whom  this  would  be  terrific  and  yet 
others  for  whom  it  would  just  be  a 
disaster.” 

Part  of  that  consideration,  he 
added,  would  be  how  comfortable  a 
given  individual  may  be  using  a  com¬ 
puter  for  more  than  just  writing. 

Answering  his  own  question  — 
“Will  such  a  program  make  anyone  a 
better  writer?”  —  O’Reilly  wrote  in 
his  column:  “Just  rereading  what  you 
have  written  before  it  is  submitted 
goes  a  long  way  toward  improvement, 
and  Corporate  Voice  helps  you  do 
that  by  flagging  problem  sentences 
and  highlighting  words  that  could  be 
simplified.” 

“But,”  he  adds,  “if  you  are  serious 
enough  to  bu>  software  to  help  you 
write,  you  ought  also  to  buy  —  and 
read — the  Strunk  and  White  classic,” 
{The  Elements  of  Style). 

Scandinavian’s  MacBride  foresees 
some  sort  of  more  integrated  gram¬ 
mar  and  style-analysis  tool  as  a  likely 
future  improvement  in  computer- 
aided  writing. 

Existing  grammar  checks  Mac- 
Bride  considers  very  basic,  but  said, 
“Down  the  pike  you’re  going  to  see 
things  that  are  more  and  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  mechanics  of  the 
writing”  —  computer-assisted,  per¬ 
haps,  but  certainly  not  computer¬ 
generated. 

Noting  their  obvious  dependence 
solely  on  programmed  responses  for 
lack  of  real  intelligence,  MacBride 
said  computers  cannot  and  probably 
never  will  adequately  address  certain 
creative  and  interpretive  aspects  of 
writing. 

However,  he  maintained  that  the 
automation  of  spelling,  grammar  and 
some  other  jobs  can  free  time  for  edi¬ 
tors  to  “read  between  the  lines  to  see 
if  there’s  missing  information  or  if  the 
lead  is  buried  seven  ’graphs  from  the 
top”  —  tasks  that  software  will  never 
accomplish. 

MacBride  agreed  that  ultimately  it 
is  up  to  the  “intelligent  interface,” 
the  person  using  a  program,  to  per¬ 
form  the  larger  editorial  functions 
because  no  compuier  can  be  relied 
upon  to  deduce  or  infer  from  context 
what  is  correct  or  incorrect.  It  will  not 
always  recognize,  for  example. 
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dissimilar  references  as  contradic¬ 
tions. 

Somewhere  between  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  checker  and  the  assessment 
of  an  editor,  a  notion  behind  Corpo¬ 
rate  Voice,  said  MacBride,  is  that  a 
person  can  compose  factually  and 
mechanically  correct  copy  that  is 
“boring  and  unintelligible  to  the 
target  audience,”  which  can  be  worse 
than  poor  grammar. 

“I  don’t  say  drop  grammar  as 
opposed  to  having  something  that’s 
readable,”  he  said,  “but  if  somebody 
doesn’t  even  read  it  and  the  informa¬ 
tion  doesn’t  get  out,  I  think  that’s  a 
waste.” 

*  *  * 

Hart  knew  of  no  other  papers  using 
Corporate  Voice  and  said  that  in  gen¬ 
eral  he  believed  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  slow  to  exploit  much  of 
the  new  technology  available  to  it. 

There  was,  however,  much  interest 
expressed  by  those  attending  a  pres¬ 
entation  he  gave  last  year  at  a  writing 
coaches’  conference  at  the  Poynter 
Institute.  That  interest  focused  on 
new  tools  available  for  group  ses¬ 
sions,  including  the  overhead  data 
display  he  used,  with  which  few,  he 
said,  were  familiar. 

Hart  suggested  the  computer  pro¬ 
jection  system  “as  a  way  of  working 
on  editing  and  writing  in  papers,”  but 
noted  that  such  possibilities  for  group 
work  preceded  his  use  of  Right  Writer 
or  Corporate  Voice  in  single-user  ses¬ 
sions. 

The  technology  allows  him  to  cre¬ 
ate  and  remotely  control  the  com¬ 
puter  video  equivalent  of  a  slide  show 
far  more  conveniently  than  with  film 
and  conventional  projection.  Graph¬ 
ics  can  be  created  on  the  same  com¬ 
puter  and  the  system  is  especially 
good,  he  said,  for  overhead  viewing  of 
text. 

At  the  Oregonian,  at  least,  there  is  a 
“big  commitment”  to  supporting  the 
writing  improvement  program,  with 
substantial  resources  devoted  to  it, 
according  to  the  editor  who  runs  it. 

“We  think  it’s  real  important  to  the 
paper’s  future  and  that  it’s  a  natural 
follow-up  to  all  the  emphasis  that’s 
been  placed  on  graphics  over  the  past 
five  years,”  said  Hart. 

The  staff  gets  a  monthly  critique 
letter  published  by  Hart.  One 
included  a  study  of  Oregonian  copy 
that  considered  several  variables 
during  the  first  year  of  the  writing 
program  —  a  partly  computer-as¬ 
sisted  sampling  and  analysis  of  metro 
stories.  Others  have  presented  reada¬ 
bility  samplings  of  various  whole  sec¬ 
tions  from  the  paper. 

Writing  is  just  one  of  many  dimen¬ 
sions  of  his  paper  that  Hart  said  have 
(Continued  on  page  26pc) 
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ALS  includes  productivity  tools 
that  simplify  the  user’s  job.  Its  search 
function  enbles  users  to  query  ad  list¬ 
ings,  for  instance,  for  bank  ads  that 
measure  35  to  45  lines  deep  by  two 
columns  wide.  The  history  function, 
which  records  all  layout  steps, 
enables  users  to  “undo”  or  “redo” 
previous  commands  a  step  at  a  time. 

ALS  also  generates  reports  useful 
to  other  departments  of  the  company. 
For  example,  the  circulation  services 
department  previously  measured 
each  edition's  advertising  linage  to 
determine  its  postal  rate,  up  to  half  a 
day’s  work.  ALS  now  calculates  this 
information  in  less  than  one  minute 
and  automatically  creates  a  report  for 
the  circulation  department. 

Finally,  the  Sun  workstation-based 
ALS  lays  the  foundation  for  automat¬ 
ing  the  entire  paper’s  production. 
WSJ  programmers  are  currently 
developing  a  number  of  programs 
designed  to  automate  production 
from  start  to  finish. 

Ad  layout  system  in  action 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  comprises 
three  parts:  ads,  news  and  statistics. 
Ads  are  positioned  first,  with  the 
news  and  statistics  then  placed 
around  them  by  the  layout  staffs  in 
New  York  and  the  composing  sites. 


COMP-U-MECH’- 

Introduces  it's  complete 
Electronic  Newsstand  and 
Data  Acquisition  system. 

This  engineered  system  consists  of 
the  Comp-U-Mech™  (newsstand), 
Comp-U-Reader™  handheid 
computer  and  Reporter™ 
information  management  software 
package. 

The  Comp-U-Mech™  Eiectronic 
Mechanism  retrofits  aii  40  modeis  of 
K-JACK  newsstands  as  weii  as  many 
other  manufacturer's  models. 

Comp-U-Mech™  Is  the  only 
totalizer  that  accepts  pennies, 
nickels,  dimes,  quarters,  half- 
dollars  and  dollar  coins. 

The  Reporter™,  K-JACK's  software 
package  is  extremely  user 
FRIENDLY! 

For  more  information  or  for  a 
complete  demonstration,  please 
phone  K-JACK  at  (213)327-8389. 


Ad  data  is  retrieved  from  an  IBM 
mainframe-based  advertising  infor¬ 
mation  management  system  (AIMS) 
developed  by  Dow  Jones.  ROP  and 
classified  advertising  billing,  sched- . 
uling,  and  material  definition  for  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  other  Dow 
Jones  publications  are  recorded  in 
AIMS.  Prior  to  makeup,  the  ad  layout 


ready  material  attached.  Final  ad  lay¬ 
outs  are  also  sent  to  a  printer  in  the 
New  York  news  department  from 
which  they  determine  their  layouts. 
They  are  also  sent  to  a  Sun  worksta¬ 
tion  in  New  York  for  review  by  upper 
management. 

ALS  makes  life  a  lot  easier  for  the 
Journal’s  ad  makeup  crew,  according 


ALS  makes  life  a  lot  easier  for  the  Journal’s  ad 
makeup  crew,  according  to  Fiore. 


person  downloads  a  specified  edi¬ 
tion’s  adset  from  the  IBM  to  the  Sun 
terminal  via  satellite. 

The  ALS  workstation  display  con¬ 
tains  five  windows  that  are  used 
throughout  the  layout  process.  The 
daily  formula  window  tabulates  by 
category  the  advertising  linage  for  the 
download;  the  edition  canvass  win¬ 
dow  displays  the  edition’s  pages;  two 
ad  lists  windows  display  information 
about  the  ads  to  be  placed,  and  the 
ALS  message  window  displays 
warning  and  error  messages,  such  as 
when  two  coupon  ads  are  placed  back 
to  back. 

After  selecting  an  ad  file  with  ALS, 
layout  artists  determine  the  edition 
size  using  the  daily  formula  window. 
This  window  tallies  advertising,  news 
and  statistics  linage  to  arrive  at  a  total 
page  count.  After  the  edition  size  is 
accepted,  another  window  displays 
acceptable  section  breaks.  ALS  dis¬ 
plays  the  edition’s  pages  and  auto¬ 
matically  places  those  ads  specifying 
a  certain  position  or  page  in  the  paper. 
The  makeup  person  then  proceeds  to 
lay  out  the  remaining  ads  and  sections 
working  backward  from  Section  C  of 
the  paper. 

Layout  operators  use  various  ALS 
functions  to  determine  ad  placement. 
The  “who  are  you”  feature  detailed 
information  about  advertisers  on  the 
page,  maximum  and  current  amount 
of  linage  available,  and  special  place¬ 
ment  requested  by  advertisers.  The 
“who  are  you”  feature  also  details 
information  about  the  advertiser  and 
the  ad  specifications. 

Users  may  also  “float”  an  ad, 
placing  it  evenly  in  a  column’s 
remaining  space,  or  click  the  mouse 
on  “mirror”  to  swap  an  ad  or  group  of 
ads  from  one  side  of  a  page  to  the 
other. 

Upon  ad  layout  completion,  opera¬ 
tors  generate  reports  that  detail  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  pages  and  ads. 
Using  the  checkpoint  function,  they 
save  the  layout  for  a  retrievable  file.  A 
hard  copy  of  each  page  layout  is 
printed  and  sent  to  the  composing 
room  with  the  advertisers’  camera- 


to  Fiore.  “Before  ALS,  none  of  us 
knew  what  a  lunch  hour  was.  Now, 
with  an  efficient  layout  system,  the 
stress  level  in  the  department  is 
greatly  diminished.” 
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been  improving  rapidly  in  recent 
years. 

“A  lot  of  people  around  the  country 
just  don’t  realize  how  good  it’s  got¬ 
ten,”  he  stated. 

Hart  humorously  pointed  to  one  of 
those  changes  and  improvements, 
noting  the  attention  given  the  Los 
Angeles  Times’  new  quick-read 
approach  with  summary  decks. 

“We  were  the  first  people  to  do 
that.  We  stole  that  from  a  paper  in 
Chile.  Then  the  L.A.  Times  stole  it 
from  us.  Now  they’re  boasting  about 
it.” 

Truvel  acquired 
by  Vidar 

Vidar  Systems  Corp.,  Herndon, 
Va.,  has  completed  its  acquisition  of 
Truvel  Corp.,  the  Chatsworth,  Calif.- 
based  maker  of  black-and-white, 
color  and  X-ray  scanners  that  filed  for 
Chapter  11  bankruptcy  (E&P,  June 
23). 

As  a  Vidar  division,  Truvel  oper¬ 
ates  with  new  management,  which 
has  been  in  place  since  court  approval 
was  obtained  immediately  after  the 
bankruptcy  filing,  at  which  time  Vidar 
provided  Truvel  with  capital  and 
other  resources.  Peter  Kendall  was 
named  Truvel  sales  director. 

Vidar  designs  and  manufactures 
large-format  scanners  for  engineering 
applications.  It  is  owned  by  Yggdrasil 
A.B.,  based  in  Malmo,  Sweden, 
owner  of  several  companies  world¬ 
wide  and  holder  of  a  large  stake  in 
Nobel  Industries,  a  major  electronics 
and  materials  technology  conglom¬ 
erate'. 
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decision,  he  said  the  user  plays  in  the 
missing  rule  and  “next  time  it’ll  do 
better.” 

With  that  rule-learning  system, 
users  also  have  the  option  of  standard 
electronic  cut-and-paste  methods.  An 
editor  can  call  for  an  “expert”  layout, 
then  use  all  or  part  of  the  suggestion, 
refining  it  as  is  required. 

Connell  said  he  thought  that  even¬ 
tually  he  would  be  called  upon  to 
work  up  an  interface  to  an  electronic 
library.  When  he  asked  what  library 
that  might  be.  Smith  said  Compu- 
Text’s  —  which  does  not  exist,  at 
least  not  as  a  product  offering. 


audiotex  service,  started  five  weeks 
ago  with  a  couple  of  games,  a  soap 
opera  update,  weather  and  news, 
took  more  than  50,000  calls  last 
month.  Smith  reported  that  for  the 
first  few  days,  all  seven  lines  were 
jammed  with  calls  when  the  afternoon 
programs  were  broadcast. 

About  to  be  added  are  horoscopes, 
a  midday  news  update  by  newsroom 
staffers  and  reader  opinion  polling  on 
a  question  appearing  on  Page  One  of 
the  Town  Talk,  with  results  published 
the  next  day. 

Smith  said  the  service  was  begun 
with  the  aim  of  just  getting  the  public 
used  to  it.  It  promotes  the  newspaper 
but  carries  no  advertising,  although 
Smith  said  some  unsolicited  potential 
advertisers  have  already  expressed 
an  interest. 


“We  spend  a  good  amount  of  money  on  hardware,’ 
he  concluded.  “We  do  not  like  to  stagnate.” 


Connell  will  first  evaluate  how  well 
his  existing  wire-search  algorithms 
work  with  a  large  volume  of  data. 
Capture  now  handles  a  week’s  worth 
of  wire  material.  Connell  would  like 
to  provide  a  year’s  worth  of  the  data, 
and  said  he  suspects  those  same  algo¬ 
rithms  “would  be  quite  satisfactory 
for  querying  other  databases.” 

His  object  is  to  create  more  than 
just  an  electronic  clip  file  but  to 
enable  users  to  access  external  public 
and  commercial  databases.  “You 
ought  to  say,  ‘the  world  is  my  library’ 
and  go  for  it,”  Connell  remarked. 

A  library  system  is  targeted  for 
1991,  said  Connell,  who  also  noted 
that  Smith’s  decision  “may  change  by 
the  time  that  rolls  around.” 

Spending,  not  stagnating 

In  spite  of  difficult  times  for  the 
newspaper  industry,  as  well  as  for 
Louisiana  and  the  region  generally. 
Smith  is  determined  to  survive  a 
gloomy  economy,  even  prevail,  by 
changing  with  the  times. 

New  and  better  total  market  cover¬ 
age,  a  new  and  expanding  audiotex 
service  and  even  more  prepress  sys¬ 
tems  are  part  of  the  changes  to  boost 
revenues,  streamline  and  improve 
production  and  cut  costs. 

Smith  described  Landmark  Com¬ 
munications’  new  ExpressLine  TMC 
product  as  attractively  packaged  and 
modeled  somewhat  along  the  lines  of 
USA  Today.  Smith  said  he  wants  to 
do  away  with  delivery  of  the  new 
product,  relying  instead  on  availabil¬ 
ity  from  free-standing  racks  placed  in 
high-traffic  retail  locations.  It  is  slated 
for  launch  in  February. 

Brite  Voice  Systems’  Cityline 


The  AP  Leaf  desk  is  but  one  part  of 
the  paper’s  move  into  more  graphics 
and  color.  With  photo  consumables 
consuming  about  $15,000  a  year. 
Smith  said  the  picture  desk  should 
pay  for  itself  quickly.  He  reports 
greatly  improved  photo  reproduction, 
even  before  start-up  of  digital  deliv¬ 
ery  and  using  an  interim  measure  of 
laser-printed  halftones.  (A  toning 
software  fix  from  AP  was  expected  by 
mid-October  for  correctable  black- 
and-white  photos  to  be  passed  to  the 
ECRM  electronic  camera,  which  cur¬ 
rently  handles  color  separations.) 

Not  convinced  typesetting  devices 
will  handle  color  as  well  as  traditional 
scanners.  Smith  purchased  the  new 
Diadem  L220  color  laser  scanner  at  its 
ANPA/TEC  90  introduction,  having 
seen  the  prototype  two  years  earlier 
in  England.  The  paper  used  a  Royal 
Zenith  4050  scanner  for  5'/2  years, 
said  Smith,  “so  our  people  were  very 
familiar  with  the  [same  ]  Itek  scan¬ 
ners.” 

He  expects  to  eventually  acquire  a 
high-end  color  electronic  prepress 
system  that  can  also  serve  the  com¬ 
pany’s  commercial  operations. 

“If  we  can  justify  splitting  that 
cost  .  .  .  between  the  two  compa¬ 
nies,  I  think  we’ll  be  better  off,”  he 
said. 

To  Smith,  training  is  at  least  as 
important  as  hardware  in  the  area  of 
color  stripping,  which  he  said  can  be  a 
“tedious  job.  Stripping  time  is  the 
thing  that  kills  us.  That  is  our  limiting 
factor  now.” 

His  paper,  he  said,  has  been  fortu¬ 
nate  to  have  good  scanner  operators 
trained  at  the  vendor’s  school.  His 


best  left  for  a  job  at  Gannett  as  a  color 
scanner  troubleshooter. 

“We  try  to  find  somebody  who’s 
got  an  artist’s  background,  who 
understands  color  and  how  color  is 
made  up,”  said  Smith.  “They  don’t 
have  to  have  any  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  We  try  to  train  them  in  house 
and  then  send  them  to  the  color  scan¬ 
ner  school.” 

Next  year’s  budget  may  include 
more  Diadem  hardware.  Smith  saw 
the  Carat  stripping  station  in  Lancas¬ 
ter,  Pa.,  and  said  he  may  have  another 
look  at  it  elsewhere  before  making  a 
decision. 

“We  spend  a  good  amount  of 
money  on  hardware,”  he  concluded. 
“We  do  not  like  to  stagnate.” 

Camex 

( Continued  from  page  20pc) 


nal  offers  some  savings  on  unit  cost  as 
well  as  possible  savings  on  repairs  or 
improvements  to  PC  hardware  and 
software. 

Flaherty  said  a  site  can  run  X  win¬ 
dows  locally  in  the  workstation  itself 
or  use  20-  to  35-MIPS  RISC  worksta¬ 
tions  to  lend  power  to  run  X  terminals 
with  the  same  interface. 

[ Continued  on  page  28pc) 


ACCU-WEATHER  presents  the 
complete  package  for  telephone  voice 
response  services. 

FeatureFone 


GENERATE  A  PROFIT  and  provide 
a  valuable  public  service.  Commercial 
messages  can  be  heard  with  every  call. 

SERVICES  AND  CAPABILITIES 


•  Accu-Weather 

Forecasts 

•  Sports  Scores/News 

•  Stock  Quotes 

•  Lottery  Results 

•  Soap  Summaries 

•  News  Headlines 

•  Daily  Horoscopes 


•  Entertainment  Update 

•  Movie/MusIcA/ideo 
•Resort  Weather 

•  Ski  Reports 

•  Talking  Classifieds 

•  Local  Features 

•  Polling 

•  And  much  more 


COMPLETE  SERVICE  and  support 
from  Accu-Weather. 

LEASE  AND  PURCHASE  PLANS 

are  very  attractively  priced. 

>lccu-Wecither,  Inc. 

619  W.  College  Avenue 
State  College,  Pennsylvania  16801 

CALL  (814)  234-9601  x400 
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With  all  that  computing  power, 
Connell  said  one  thing  common  to  all 
“PC”  users  with  whom  he  has 
worked  “is  that  they  don’t  take  them 
seriously.”  They  think  nothing  of 
unplugging  them;  the  janitor  will  turn 
them  off  at  night  like  some  office  lamp 
left  lighted. 

“You  wouldn’t  think  about  walking 
up  to  a  mainframe  and  pulling  the 
power  plug,”  he  noted.  “Every  user 
that  we  have  had  has  had  that 
problem  —  where  they  didn’t  take  it 
seriously  because  of  its  size  ...” 

Citing  the  Macintosh  fx  as  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  a  lot  of  power  put  into  a  small 
package,  Connell  said  that  once  users 
“realized  what  power  was  in  that  little 
box,  they  took  it  more  seriously.” 

Choosing  the  right  machines  and 
productively  integrating  their  func¬ 
tions  using  networks  appropriate  for 
the  tasks  are  the  real  issues  in  so- 
called  fourth-wave  publishing.  The 
possibilities  are  as  diverse  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual  newspaper’s  needs. 

But  microcomputers  do  offer  dis¬ 
tributed  processing,  putting  real 
power  on  individuals’  desks  and  to 
varying  degrees  offloading  some  of 
the  burden  from  central  computers  or 
servers.  Some  applications  may  be 
run  from  the  desktop  while  others  are 
offered  networkwide  off  a  server. 

Probably  every  vendor  uses  PCs 
and/or  Macs,  either  exclusively  or  as 
an  add-on:  diskless  workstations  net¬ 
worked  without  servers;  X  Window 
terminals  running  off  high-power  Sun 
servers;  PCs  linked  to  Tandem  fault- 
tolerant  computers  or  PCs  and  Macs 
and  publishing-specific  terminals 
linked  to  the  Tandem;  PCs  coexisting 
with  traditional  terminals  on  DEC- 
based  systems;  midrange  computers 
serving  high-end  PCs;  and,  in  the  near 
future,  PS/2s  served  by  IBM’s  new 
RS6000  RISC  machine. 


Some  vendors'  software  is  now 
available  on  almost  any  micro.  In 
addition  to  Macs  and  PC  compatibles. 
Software  Consulting  Services  will 
work  with  a  line  of  hardware  ranging 
from  a  small  Falco  terminal  to  a  mon¬ 
ster  MIPS  machine.  Cybergraphic 
Systems’  software  for  PC-,  Mac-  and 
DEC-based  systems  is  now  available 
on  Sun  hardware  and  is  being  ported 
to  the  Next  machine. 

Isolated  PCs  or  Macs  that  once 
offered  statistical  analysis,  produced 
graphics,  served  as  fax  clearing 
houses  or  opened  windows  to  on-line 
services,  public  databases  and  elec¬ 
tronic  bulletin  boards  can  now  be 
made  a  part  of  networked  publishing 
environments.  The  personal  comput¬ 
ers  that  were  versatile  enough  to 
handle  any  of  those  tasks  in  many 
cases  have  now  grown  up  into  multi¬ 
tasking  machines. 

News  from  the  microcomputer 
industry,  even  major  business  and 
technical  developments,  are  weekly, 
almost  daily,  events.  A  sampling  of 
just  a  few  from  the  month  past:  a 
raft  of  software  and  peripherals 
announcements  in  another  crack  at 
the  market  by  Next  Computer  Inc.;  a 
new  line  of  less  expensive  Apple 
Macintoshes,  expectation  of  a  lighter, 
brighter,  more  powerful  Mac  portable 
and  preliminary  discussion  of  a  note- 
book-size  Mac;  a  cheap  new  AT&T 
chip  for  building  multime  dia  capabil¬ 
ity  into  PCs;  a  low-power  combined 
80386  chip  set  from  Intel  to  put 
desktop  capability  into  longer-run¬ 
ning  “notebook”  laptops;  market¬ 
wide  offering  of  IBM’s  diskless  PCs 
for  secure,  applications-specific  net¬ 
works  with  file  service. 

During  the  same  time  at  the  work¬ 
station  and  midrange  level,  the  indus¬ 
try  saw  Hewlett-Packard  restructure 
to  separately  manage  its  workstation 
and  personal  computer  operations; 
development  of  yet  another  Sun-com¬ 
patible  workstation;  DEC’s  move 
into  SCO  Unix  and  Intel  processing  in 
a  line  of  servers  using  as  many  as  six 


i486  microprocessors,  as  well  as  com¬ 
plementary  future  expansion  of  RISC 
technology  to  its  VAX  computers. 


Spoken  word 

(Continued  from  page  23pc) 


*  *  * 

Not  far  from  Dragon  Systems,  Arti¬ 
culate  Systems  Inc.  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  offers  voice  communications 
to  users  of  the  Apple  Macintosh.  The 
company  is  a  Dragon  voice  technol¬ 
ogy  client,  according  to  Dorian. 

Founded  in  1986,  Articulate  intro¬ 
duced  its  Voice  Navigator  in  June 
1989,  and  this  August  brought  out  two 
other  products.  Voice  Link  and  Voice 
Navigator  II.  The  products  use 
Apple’s  Sound  Input  Manager.  Navi¬ 
gator  is  primarily  a  computer-control 
product. 

Voice  Link  ($269)  digitizes  and  rec¬ 
ords  a  user’s  voice  for  messaging, 
annotation  and  narration.  The  hard¬ 
ware-software  product  allows 
recording  while  the  Macintosh  con¬ 
tinues  work  on  other  operations. 
Mouse,  keyboard,  hard  disk  and 
printer  remain  available  during 
recording. 

The  Navigator  products  build  on 
Voice  Link’s  capabilities.  Spoken 
commands  perform  the  same  opera¬ 
tions  accomplished  with  a  keyboard 
or  mouse. 

Voice  Navigator  II  ($595)  comes 
with  language  files  of  common  voice 
commands  for  popular  Macintosh 
applications  and  the  Language  Maker 
desk  accessory  for  creating  new  com¬ 
mands.  The  original  Voice  Navigator 
($1,295)  is  described  by  Articulate  as 
a  superset  of  Voice  Navigator  11,  with 
remote  access  capabilities,  including 
a  telephone  interface.  It  is  upgradable 
to  support  fax  and  data  modems  and 
has  an  audio  output  system. 


Camex 
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About  the  latter  configuration,  he 
pointed  out  that  “in  a  lot  of  applica¬ 
tions  the  performance  is  still  ideal,” 
with  less  money  spent  on  hardware  to 
accommodate  more  users. 

A  pleasant  paradox  of  X  is  that 
while  Flaherty  could  say  that  in  some 
respects  “it  kind  of  goes  back  to  the 
old  days  in  our  business  when  we 
had  .  .  .  dumb  terminals,”  he  could 
also  conclude  that,  within  the 
changed  environment,  the  X  terminal 
provides  some  flexibility  to  meet 
newspapers’  needs. 
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Discover  the  wealth  of  marketing  information  available 
in  this  unique  marketing  reference  book — 
E&P^S  1991  MARKET  GUIDE! 


When  you  need  information  about  a  market’s  location, 
transportation,  population,  households,  banks,  deposits, 
electric  and  gas  meters,  auto  registration,  principal 
industries,  climate,  tap  water,  shopping  centers,  retail  \ 
outlets  or  newspapers  and  their  circulation  in  3,131  U.S. 
counties  and  1600  +  U.S.  and  Canadian  cities,  you’ll  find  it 
all  in  the  1991  E&P  Market  Guide. 


^  4ot  only  does  the  Market  Guide  have  all  the  information  \ 

above,  it  also  includes:  1991  estimates  on  population,  income, 
households ,  farms  and  retail  sales  in  9  categories  where  daily  X’ 

newspapers  are  published;  a  list  of  U.S.  Metropolitan  Statistical  \ 
Areas  (MSA’s);  directory  of  national  newspaper  representatives; 
Market  Guide  maps  showing  locations  of  all  U.S.  and  Canadian  daily 
newspaper  cities;  and  complete  age  breakdowns  for  populations  in 
each  U.S.  County,  MSA  and  State  and  for  each  Canadian  province  in 
5  categories. 
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Join  your  fellow  marketers  who  have  already  discovered  this  unique 
and  valuable  source-book  and  purchase  the  67th  annual  edition  of  the  E&P 
MARKET  GUIDE.  The  Market  Guide  is  so  useful  that  over  76%  of  your 
peers  purchase  the  Market  Guide  every  year!  That’s  one  of  the  highest 
renewal  percentages  of  any  book  of  its  kind!* 

^Source  E&P  Research  Inc.  1989  survey  of  previous  Market  Guide  Buyers. 


ORDER  TODAY! 

Simply  send  a  check  or  money  order  for  $80.00  to  Market  Guide  Department, 
Editor  &  Publisher,  11  West  19th  St.,  New  York,  NY  10011  and  we’ll  be  sure 
to  get  your  1991  Market  Guide  in  the  mail  to  you  promptly. 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  AVAILABLE  FOR  ORDERS  OF  FIVE  OR  MORE 

When  you  order  five  or  more  copies  of  the  1991  Market  Guide  you  pay  only 
$72.00  per  copy! 

Above  rates  for  U.S  and  Canada  only.  All  other  countries  $105.00  each. 

ALL  REMITTANCE  IN  U  S.  DOLLARS. 

Remember:  Payment  must  accompany  order,  NY  buyers  add  appropriate  sales  tax. 

For  further  information  call  212-675-4380  and  ask  for  the  MARKET  GUIDE  CIRCULATION  DEPT. 
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Listings  \ 
shown  are  from  \ 
the  1990  Market 
Guide.  Popuiation, 
Income  and  Retaii 
Saies  tables,  also 
in  the  Market 
Guide,  are  not 
shown. 


DISPOSABLE 

INCOME 

(thousandsl 


TOTAL  RETAIL 
SALES 

(thousands) 


Food  Sales 

(thousandsl 


1  lOk  AngtiM.  CA 

2  N«w  VoA.  NY 

3  Boston- La«r*nc« 

SaMm  lewoH  Brockton.  I 

4  Chic^.  A 


Automobile 

Sales 

(thousands) 


2  CNeago.  A 

3  Boston-LswrtncO' 

Solom  LavoH-BrocMon.  I 

4  Oolrort  Ml 


Gasoline 

Saies 

(thousands) 


2  Chicago.  A 

3  Boaton-iawranco 
Saiom-lowH-Brockton.  I 

4  Ootroa,  Ml _ 


Apparel 

Sales 

(thousands) 


Furniture 

Sales 

(thousands) 

>  lot  Angaiaa  Long  Baach.  Cr  4.502.216 

2  Naw  York.  NY  3.907.277 

3  Cthcage.  A  2.655.636 


Eat/Drink 

Sales 

(thousands) 


1  loa  Angaiaa  iong  Boach.  Cr  7,765.733 

2  Naw  York.  NY  6.940.901 

3  ChwaOD.  A  4  996.099 

4  Boaton  Lawranca-Saism- 


Drug  Sales 

(thousands) 


1  loa  Angatas- long  Batch  Cr  2.697.911 

2  Ch«ago.  A  2.109.735 

3  Naw  York.  NY  1.620.566 

4  Oatrort.  Mt  1.542.566 


Headlines  are  nice,  but  are  you 
getting  the  whole  story? 


As  a  publishing  executive  in  the  ’90s,  you  need  more 
than  highlights.  You  need  the  facts. 

For  more  than  12  years,  Collier-Jackson’s  News- ’ 
paper  Management  systems  have  been  helping 
many  of  the  nation’s  leading  dailies  man- 
age  the  vital  information  required  to  max- 
imize  revenues,  improve  efficiency  and 
productivity,  and  identify  and  seize  new 
opportunities  as  they  arise. 

World  Class  Series"*  from  Collier-Jackson. 

This  is  software  bom  and  bred  for  the 
newspaper  business.  A  total  integrated 
solution  that  covers  everything  from  ad¬ 
vertising,  circulation,  classified,  layout,  and  news¬ 
print  to  accounting,  payroll,  personnel  and  more. 

Plus  there  are  business  productivity  tools,  such  as 
spreadsheets,  report  writers  and  a  PC-to-host  link, 
that  let  you  retrieve  and  analyze  the  information  you 
need  instantly  from  one  continually  updated 
database. 

Pinpoint  your  subscribers  and  nonsubscribers. 
Track  ad  production.  Isolate  wasted  time  and  mate¬ 
rials  at  every  phase  of  every  press  mn.  With  World 
Class  Series  software,  it’s  easier  than  ever.  That’s  be¬ 
cause  our  newspaper  management  consultants  assist 
you  every  step  of  the  way,  through  implementation, 
education  and  training,  to  after-the-sale  service  with 
24-hour  telephone  support. 

Isn’t  it  time  you  got  the  whole  story  about 
World  Class  Series  Newspaper  Management  software 
from  Collier-Jackson?  Give  us  a  call  today  at 
813-872-9990. 


For  more 

than  12  years,  Collier- 
lackson  has  been  helping 
leading  dailies  manage  the 
vital  information  required 
to  maximize  revenues, 
improve  productivity,  and 
identify  new  opportunities. 


This  is  software  bom  and  bred  for  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  covering  everything  from 
advertising,  circulation  and  newsprint  to 
accounting,  payroll,  personnel  and  more. 


The  newspaper 
business  isn’t  a 
9-to-5  proposition. 
That’s  why  we 
support  you  with  a 
24-hour  hotline. 


Get  to  the  point 
fast.  Business  1 
productivity  J 


spreadsheets, 
report  writers 


host  link,  let  you 
retrieve  and  ana¬ 
lyze  the  informa¬ 
tion  you  need 


GonqiuServe 

Cdlier-Jackson 


Ferenc  Pallagi,  deputy  editor  and 
one  of  the  three  founders  of  the 
Budapest  tabloid  Mai  Nop. 


new  periodicals  have  been  set  up  vary 
widely,  up  to  4,000.  That  would  be  up 
five  times  since  the  reforms.  Included 
are  specialty  periodicals,  hobby 
publishers,  political  weeklies  and 
magazines,  even  pornography. 

Of  course,  many  are  doomed 
because  advertising  is  sparse.  As  Dr. 
Anna  Samson,  production  director  of 
the  biggest  advertising  agency, 
Mahir,  puts  it,  it  is  so  hard  to  deter¬ 
mine  which  of  the  small-circulation 
publications  will  keep  going  that 
“Mahir  is  interested  in  doing  business 
only  with  the  big,  steady  papers.” 

The  company  remains  reluctant  to 
go  with  new  titles  even  when  the  small 
periodicals  offer  what  Samson  calls 
“enormous  percentages”  on  place¬ 
ments. 

The  odds  did  not  daunt  three  young 
newsmen,  Istvan  Horvath,  Ferenc 
Szollosi  and  Ferenc  Pallagi,  who  left 
Esti  Hrilap  {Evening  Newspaper),  a 
Budapest  Party  committee  paper  and 
then  the  only  evening  daily,  to  found 
Mai  Nap. 

Today  all  wear  several  manage¬ 
ment  hats,  with  Horvath  as  chairman 
of  the  management  board  and  chief 
editor. 

They  started  planning  the  paper  a 
month  before  the  momentous  May 
1988  Party  congress. 

According  to  Pallagi,  who  at  36  is 
deputy  chief  editor  and  deputy  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  “We  couldn’t  antici¬ 
pate  the  government  would  allow 
independent  papers.  We  only  knew 


that  Hungary  had  two  ways  to  go, 
open  up  or  go  bankrupt,  and  we 
gambled  that  our  country  would 
open.” 

Mai  Nap  started  with  a  grubstake  of 
$170,000  from  a  banker  who  helped 
set  up  a  limited  company  and  pro¬ 
vided  the  building  in  the  Budapest 
outskirts  of  a  famous  Hungarian  com¬ 
pany  that  had  gone  bankrupt. 


(Hungarian  tv  is  supported  both  by 
viewer  fees  funneled  through  the  state 
budget  and  by  ads,  some  of  which 
are  —  very  much  at  variance  with 
practice  in  most  public  broadcast 
systems  —  dropped  into  programs, 
including  the  news.) 

Mai  Nap  itself  owns  a  stake  in  Hun¬ 
gary’s  first  commercial  television 
program,  a  breakfast  show  called 


Though  Mai  Nap  is  not  to  be  compared  with 
Murdoch’s  brassy  and  frivoious  British  tabioid,  The 
Sun,  the  Mai  Nap  emphasis  is  on  entertainment  and 
information  rather  than  commentary. 


Foreign  publishers  started  bidding 
keenly  when  Mai  Nap  began  to  estab¬ 
lish  other  periodicals.  Murdoch  won 
with  an  offer  of  $3.7  million.  The  edi¬ 
tors  say  Murdoch  keeps  his  hands  off 
the  editorial  product  though  he  con¬ 
stantly  feels  its  business  pulse. 

Mai  Nap’s  success,  Pallagi 
believes,  rests  on  its  providing  some¬ 
thing  new  in  Hungarian  journalism, 
“not  those  long  Germanic  explana¬ 
tions  and  commentary  that  had  been 
so  typical  in  our  press.” 

Though  Mai  Nap  is  not  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  Murdoch’s  brassy  and 
frivolous  British  tabloid.  The  Sun,  the 
Mai  Nap  emphasis  is  on  entertain¬ 
ment  and  information  rather  than 
commentary.  The  typical  reader  is  in 
the  late  thirties,  has  a  fair  education, 
and,  surprising  to  the  editors,  is  pre¬ 
dominantly  female. 

Mai  Nap  fills  24  to  32  pages  daily 
with  punchy  stories,  celebrity  inter¬ 
views,  a  horoscope,  and  the  “Gar¬ 
field”  comic  strip  (which  Pallagi  says 
probably  will  be  dropped  because  it  is 
too  subtle  for  Hungarian  humor).  It 
has  nd  editorial  page.  Page  9  has 
always  carried  a  crime  story. 

It  plugs  itself  in  television  ads. 


Sun,  which  airs  on  one  of  the  two 
government-owned  channels  from  5 
to  8  a.m. 

It  also  publishes  a  monthly  theater 
magazine.  Taps  (Applause),  a  politi¬ 
cal  weekly,  160  Ora  (168  Hours),  and 
a  comics  magazine,  Uj  Ludas  (New 
Ludas),  a  revival  of  an  old  title.  It  is 
planning  a  morning  daily  to  extend 
beyond  its  Budapest  base  into  the 
countryside  even  though  it  has  grave 
misgivings  about  the  snail’s  pace 
tradition^  delivery  through  the  Hun¬ 
garian  post  office,  which  still  has  a  de 
facto  monopoly  on  periodical  distri¬ 
bution.  It  also  is  ready  to  start  a  maga¬ 
zine  for  women  because,  Pallagi 
argues,  all  of  Hungary’s  established 
women’s  magazines  are  “dull.” 

Another  property  in  which  Mur¬ 
doch  has  bought  a  half  interest. 
Reform,  a  weekly  newsmagazine,  is 
published  in  the  same  building  but  by 
a  different  staff  and  has  no  direct  con¬ 
nection  to  Mai  Nap. 

One  of  Mai  Nap’s  secrets  is  luring 
good  journalists  from  other  media  and 
paying  them  substantially  more  than 
the  going  rate.  The  average  salary  in 
Hungary  is  8,200  florins  ($15())  a 
(Continued  on  page  41) 


THE  UNITY  AWARDS  IN  MEDIA 
of 

Lincoln  University  of  Missouri 

The  38  th  Annual  Unity  Awards  in  Media  will  recognize  contributions  in  media  of  works  that 
reflect  issues  impacting  the  rights  and  well  being  of  minorities  and/or  the  handicapped. 
Lincoln  University  of  Missouri  invites  entries  in  this  national  recognition  of  outstanding 
coverage  of  these  probleins,  issues  or  concerns. 

DIVISIONS: 

Print:  General  Audience;  Print  Minority  Audience;  Broadcast  Radio;  Broadcast  Television. 
CATEGORIES: 

Reporting  of:  economics,  education,  politics,  public  affairs/social  issues;  investigative  re¬ 
porting  or  editorial  writing. 

ENTRY  DETAILS: 

Contact:  Harry  Trickey,  Department  of  Communications,  Lincoln  University  of  Missouri, 
820  Chestnut  St,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.  65101;  or  call  (314)  681-5437.  All  entries  must  be 
received  by  Jan.  4, 1991. 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Robert  Perona  has  been  named 
Rocky  Mountain  News  circulation 
home  delivery  manager,  a  newly 
created  position.  He  joined  the  News 
in  1979  as  a  metro  home  delivery 
supervisor.  In  1985,  he  was  promoted 
to  metro  circulation  manager. 

Bryan  Muldoon  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  circulation  manager.  He 
joined  the  News  in  1977  and  was  most 
recently  circulation  systems  man¬ 
ager. 

Other  changes  include  the  transfers 
of  Dick  Steele  from  metro  circula¬ 
tion  to  state  circulation  manager. 
Bill  Faltmeier  from  state  circula¬ 
tion  to  single-copy  sales  manager,  and 
Bill  Gee  has  been  named  the  assis¬ 
tant  home  delivery  manager. 

*  «  * 

Ron  Busick,  assistant  circulation 
director  at  the  Daily  News  of  Los 
Angeles  has  been  promoted  to  Total 
Market  Coverage  manager. 

Busick  held  various  management 
and  executive  positions  in  the  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising  departments 
since  joining  the  Daily  News  in  1966. 


Celia  Argiriou  has  been  named 


executive  editor  of  the  school  news¬ 
weekly,  Weekly  Reader. 


Edwin  A.  Finn  Jr.  has  been 
appointed  senior  vice  president  and 
editor  of  American  Banker.  Finn 
comes  from  Forbes  magazine  where 
he  was  an  assistant  managing  editor 
with  responsibility  for  coverage  of 
banking.  Wall  Street,  finance  and 
various  industrial  segments.  Prior  to 
that,  he  served  as  reporter  and  editor 
for  the  Wall  Street  Journal  in  Dallas 
and  New  York  City. 

*  *  * 

Rosalind  Rachid  was  named 
world  trade  editor  of  the  Journal  of 
Commerce,  replacing  Charles  Gaff- 
NEY,  who  resigned  to  join  Morgan- 
Stanley  &  Co.  as  deputy  editorial 
director  in  its  research  department. 
Rachid,  39,  joined  the  newspaper  in 
1985  as  a  reporter  and  served  as 
imports  editor  since  1987. 

*  *  * 

Raymond  L.  Grover,  publisher  of 
the  Patriot-News  in  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
was  elected  president  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers’  Associ¬ 
ation.  He  succeeds  Robert  H.  Fow¬ 
ler  of  Swank-Fowler  Publications  in 
New  Bloomfield. 


Gannett  Co.  has  announced  some 
recent  changes  in  their  Newspaper 
Division  and  their  Pacific  Corp. 

George  N.  Gill,  55,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Courier-Journal  at 
Louisville,  Ky.,  has  been  named  a 
vice  president  in  the  Metro  Newspa¬ 
per  Group. 

As  well  as  continuing  his  duties  at 
the  Courier-Journal,  he  will  be  res¬ 
ponsible  for  the  Tennessean  at 
Nashville  and  the  Des  Moines  Regis¬ 
ter.  Gill  also  becomes  a  member  of  the 
Gannett  Newspaper  Operating  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Richard  E.  Hartnett,  42,  has 
been  named  president  of  the  Hawaii 
Newspaper  Agency  and  president 
and  chief  operating  officer  of  Gannett 
Pacific  Corp.,  publishers  of  the  Hon¬ 
olulu  Star-Bulletin.  He  replaces 
Albert  Dolata,  who  will  join  the 
Gannett  corporate  staff  as  associate 
director  of  labor  relations.  Hartnett 
comes  from  his  role  as  vice  president 
of  circulation  for  USA  Today,  Eastern 
region. 

Anne  M.  Saul,  46,  formerly  execu¬ 
tive  editor  at  the  Pensacola  (Fla.) 
News  Journal,  becomes  news  sys¬ 
tems  editor  for  the  Newspaper  Divi¬ 
sion.  Curtis  Coghlan,  34,  who  has 
been  executive  editor  at  the  Jackson 
(Tenn.)  Sun,  replaces  Saul  in  Pen¬ 
sacola. 
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The  Chicago  Sun-Times  has 
announced  two  new  appointments. 

Mark  B.  Nadler,  39,  managing 
editor  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press, 
will  become  executive  editor  and  vice 
president  of  the  Sun-Times,  effective 
Oct.  29.  He  will  be  responsible  for  all 
of  the  news-gathering  departments. 

In  the  course  of  his  17-year  journa¬ 
listic  career,  Nadler  has  spent  more 
than  10  years  on  Knight-Ridder  news¬ 
papers,  including  the  Pioneer  Press, 
the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer  and 
the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader. 
He  recently  completed  a  redesign  of 
the  Pioneer  Press  that  included  a 
weekly  personal  finance  section  and 
an  expansion  of  the  world  and 
national  news  section. 

Mary  Claire  Ryan,  39,  will 
become  vice  president  of  human 
resources,  moving  over  from  her 
position  as  senior  manager  of  the 
human  resources  consulting  group  at 
Grant  Thornton,  an  accounting  and 
management  consulting  firm.  At 
Thornton,  she  provided  client  assis¬ 
tance  such  as  executive  search,  com¬ 
pensation  and  benefits  analysis,  crea¬ 
tion  of  performance  evaluation  sys¬ 
tems  and  the  introduction  of  new 
employee  relations  programs. 


Kathy  McKay  has  been  promoted 
to  associate  advertising  director  from 
director  of  Midwest  sales  for  USA 
Weekend  magazine.  Prior  to  joining 
USA  Weekend,  McKay  was  an 
account  executive  with  Media  Net¬ 
works  Inc.  and  a  media  planner  with 
Needham  Harper  &  Steers. 

Newell  Thompson  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  New  York  manager  from 
associate  New  York  sales  manager. 
He  previously  was  the  magazine’s 
New  England  regional  sales  represen¬ 
tative. 


Cathy  Horyn,  former  fashion  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Detroit  News,  has  been 
appointed  fashion  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post.  She  replaces  Nina 
Hyde  who  died  of  breast  cancer  last 
May. 

Wor  to  joining  the  News  in  1986, 
Horyn  worked  as  a  feature  writer  for 
the  Virginian-Pilot  in  Norfolk,  Va. 
Before  that,  she  worked  for  a  year 
with  the  Associated  Press  in  Chicago 
as  a  general  news  assignment 
reporter.  She  has  written  feature  arti- 
cl'^s  for  the  New  York  Times  travel 
section,  Mirabella  magazine,  and 
Special  Reports  magazine. 
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Dianne  Hardisty  has  been  named 
editorial  page  editor  for  the  Bakers¬ 
field  Californian,  replacing  Peter 
Dearmond,  who  has  accepted  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  publisher  of  the  Kern  Valley 
Sun,  Kemville,  Calif. 

Hardisty  most  recently  was  the 
assistant  managing  editor  for  news. 
She  started  at  the  Californian  in  1981 
as  a  county  government  reporter  until 
she  became  business  editor  in  1987. 
Prior  to  joining  the  Californian,  she 
was  city  editor  and  military  reporter 
for  the  Hanford  (Calif.)  Sentinel  and 
a  reporter  for  a  chain  of  weekly 
newspapers  in  Southern  California. 

♦  *  * 

David  Casstevens,  a  sports  colum¬ 
nist  at  the  Dallas  Morning  News  for 
the  last  10  years,  has  been  named 
sports  columnist  at  the  Arizona 
Republic  in  Phoenix.  Casstevens 
worked  as  a  sportswriter  for  the  Dal¬ 
las  Times  Herald  for  a  year  before 
joining  the  Houston  Post  in  1972  as  a 
sports  columnist. 

*  *  ii< 

Maureen  Saltzer  Brotherton 
has  joined  Freedom  Newspapers  Inc. 
as  publisher  of  the  Victorville,  Calif., 
Daily  Press  replacing  Timothy 
Hoiles  who  had  resigned  earlier. 

Brotherton,  31,  was  formerly  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Valley  Times  of 
Pleasanton,  Calif.  Earlier,  she  was 
advertising  and  operations  manager 
for  The  Advocate  of  Provincetown, 
Mass. 

*  *  * 

Chris  Britt,  a  nationally  syndi¬ 
cated  cartoonist  for  the  Sacramento 
Union,  has  joined  the  Houston  Post. 

Britt,  carried  nationally  by  the 
Copley  News  Service  syndicate, 
replaces  Jimmy  Margulies,  who  left 
the  Post  to  join  The  Record  in  Bergen 
County,  N.J. 


Harold  W.  Strong  has  been 
named  vice  president/circulation  of 
the  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal. 
Donald  Clark  will  continue  as  cir¬ 
culation  director,  reporting  to  Strong. 

Strong  previously  was  circulation 
manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
where  he  worked  in  various  circula¬ 
tion  positions  since  1976. 

*  *  * 

Paul  McAuliffe,  41,  executive 
editor  of  the  Evansville  (Ind.)  Cou¬ 
rier,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Indiana  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  Association.  He  has  been 
executive  editor  of  the  Courier  since 
Dec.  15,  1989. 

*  if  * 

Roger  L.  Mosher,  an  editorial 
department  executive  for  the  Fort 
Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal-Gazette,  was 
named  editor  of  the  Shelbyville  (Ind.) 
News.  The  News  has  not  had  an  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  past  three  years,  during 
which  time  executive  editor  Jim 
McKinney  was  in  charge  of  the  edito¬ 
rial  department.  He  will  remain  as 
executive  editor,  as  well  as  having 
more  writing  responsibilities. 

Mosher,  40,  was  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Journal-Gazette.  He 
had  been  news  editor,  associate  edi¬ 
tor,  systems  editor,  makeup  editor, 
and  assistant  city  and  regional  editor. 

*  *  * 

Deyo  Blake  has  been  named 
regional  display  advertising  manager 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Times’ dai\y  Ven¬ 
tura  edition. 

Blake  has  been  assistant  display 
advertising  division  manager  for  the 
Times’  Valley  edition  since  March 
1990.  He  replaces  Michael  Klobu- 
CHAR,  who  has  left  the  newspaper. 

*  *  * 

Laverne  Sheppard,  30,  has  been 
named  the  first  full-time  executive 
director  of  the  Native  American  Jour¬ 
nalists  Association  based  in  Boulder, 
Colo. 


Sheppard  was  a  media  specialist  for 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census  in  Seattle, 
Wash.,  and  is  a  former  editor  of  the 
weekly  Sho-Ban  News,  published  on 
the  Fort  Hall  Indian  Reservation  in 
Idaho. 

She  replaces  Susan  M.  Arkeketa 
who  directed  the  association  part 
time.  Arkeketa  will  return  to  her  job 
at  the  Native  American  Rights  Fund, 
also  in  Boulder. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Bickham,  professor  of  pro¬ 
fessional  writing  at  the  University  of 
Oklahoma,  has  announced  his  retire¬ 
ment  from  teaching,  effective  May  15, 
1991.  He  has  also  retired  from  his 
position  as  director  of  the  OU  Short 
Course  on  Professional  Writing  after 
17  years. 

*  «  * 

Mark  A.  Furlong  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  newly  created  position 
of  advertising  sales  manager  from 
New  York  sales  manager  for  The 
National  sports  daily. 

*  *  « 

Tom  Yunt  has  been  named  man¬ 
ager,  retail  advertising,  for  the  India¬ 
napolis  Star  and  News.  Most  recently 
he  was  advertising  director  of  The 
Telegraph-Herald  of  Dubuque,  Iowa 
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OBITUARIES 


Lois  Weekes  Beck,  editor  of  the 
Las  Vegas  Optic  since  1972,  died  Oct. 
1 1  after  a  lengthy  illness.  She  was  63. 

Beck  began  as  society  editor  of  the 
San  Antonio  (Texas)  Express  and 
later  worked  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Odessa  (Texas)  American. 

Her  husband  Stuart  and  his  brother 
Robert  bought  the  Optic  in  1%7,  and 
her  husband  became  publisher.  Rob¬ 
ert  Beck  is  president  of  the  Roswell 
(N.M.)  Daily  Record. 

*  *  * 

Naomi  Fisher  Campbell,  62,  the 
Indianapolis  Star’s  former  women’s 
editor,  died  Oct.  10. 

From  1960  to  1%9,  she  supervised 
10  reporters  and  editors  and  five  col¬ 
umnists.  She  also  reported  from 
Europe  and  Mexico  and  traveled  with 
Lady  Bird  Johnson  and  Barry  Gold- 
water. 

She  started  in  journalism  in  1945  at 
the  age  of  17  for  the  Muncie  (Ind.) 
Star  where  she  worked  nights  and 
attended  high  school  and  college  dur¬ 
ing  the  day. 

She  left  the  Star  to  accompany  her 
husband  to  the  Philippines  in  1%9, 
where  she  edited  the  monthly  maga¬ 
zine,  Japan.  While  in  the  Philippines, 
she  did  free-lance  reporting  for  the 
Star  from  Manila  and  covered  the 
visit  of  Pat  Nixon  to  Manila  for  the 
Associated  Press  in  1%9. 

*  *  * 

Michael  A.  Godden,  39,  former 
associate  publisher  of  the  Westfield 
(Mass.)  News,  died  Oct.  1 1  at  his 
Bloomfield,  Conn.,  home. 

*  *  * 

Michael  Goldsmith,  68,  an  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  foreign  correspondent 
for  45  years,  died  Oct.  25  at  a  hospital 
in  southern  France. 

He  joined  the  Associated  Press  in 
1945  and  was  based  in  Geneva  and 
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Paris  for  most  of  his  career,  but 
traveled  widely  on  assignment. 

He  was  on  assignment  in  the  Cen¬ 
tral  African  Republic  in  1977,  cover¬ 
ing  the  ceremony  in  which  Jean-Bedel 
Bokassa  proclaimed  himself 
emperor,  when  the  authorities 
arrested  him  and  accused  him  of  being 
a  spy.  He  was  beaten  unconscious  by 
Bokassa,  two  of  his  sons  and  a  group 
of  aides,  and  imprisoned  for  a  month. 
Despite  this  incident.  Goldsmith  kept 
in  touch  with  the  deposed  emperor 
while  he  lived  in  exile  in  France. 

*  *  * 

Edward  H.  Kimball,  85,  a  retired 
vice  president  of  Parade  magazine, 
died  on  Oct.  19. 

He  was  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Kansas  School  of  Journalism.  He 
was  with  Capper  Publications  before 
joining  Parade  in  1946. 

*  *  * 

CORINNA  Marsh,  98,  best  known  as 
a  writer  of  verse  and  children's 
books,  died  Oct.  22. 

She  was  a  writer  of  sharply  critical 
letters  to  editors,  and  frequently  had 
them  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  and  other  journals.  She  also 
wrote  to  authors,  political  figures  and 
government  agencies,  corresponding 
regularly  with  Eleanor  Roosevelt  and 
Adlai  Stevenson.  One  of  the  most 
frequent  recipients  of  her  barb-filled 
letters  was  William  F.  Buckley  Jr., 
whose  conservatism  ruffled  her  lib¬ 
eral  beliefs. 

*  *  * 

Charles  L.  Sanders,  58,  managing 
editor  of  Ebony  magazine  died  Oct.  4 
after  a  lengthy  illness. 

He  began  his  career  at  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Call  &  Post,  a  w'eekly  newspa¬ 
per,  as  a  reporter  and  feature  writer. 
In  1%3,  he  joined  Ebony  as  an  associ¬ 
ate  editor.  Among  his  assignments 
was  covering  the  award  of  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  to  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  in  Sweden.  In  1965,  he 
opened  Ebony’s  first  overseas  bureau 
in  Paris.  While  there,  he  wrote  a  col¬ 
umn,  “Paris  Scratchpad,’’  for  three 
years  for  Jet,  Ebony’s  sister  maga¬ 
zine.  He  is  well  known  for  his  editing 
of  the  Ebony  Success  Library,  a 
three- volume  work. 

*  *  * 

Steven  H.  Star,  a  media  consul¬ 
tant,  author  and  professor  at  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Institute  of  Technology’s 
Sloan  School  of  Management,  died  of 
lung  cancer  Sept.  25.  He  was  51. 

As  a  consultant,  he  specialized  in 
corporate  strategy  and  marketing, 
especially  in  the  news  media.  He  was 


founder  and  faculty  chairman  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association-International  Newspa¬ 
per  Marketing  Association  seminars. 

*  *  ♦ 

Douglas  Tweedale,  32,  an  editor 
of  the  foreign  desk  at  United  Press 
International  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  a  former  foreign  correspondent  in 
Central  America  and  Argentina,  was 
killed  Oct.  4  in  a  fall  at  his  home. 

He  was  washing  windows  at  his 
sixth-floor  apartment  when  a  safety- 
rope  he  had  tied  around  himself 
snapped  and  he  plunged  to  the  pave¬ 
ment  below.  He  died  instantly. 

Tweedale  had  returned  from  Man¬ 
agua,  Nicaragua,  last  April  and  was 
the  editor-in-charge  of  preparing 
UPI’s  foreign  news  report  for  morn¬ 
ing  newspapers. 

In  Nicaragua,  he  covered  the  San- 
dinista-contra  civil  war,  the  Salvado¬ 
ran  rebel  offensive  last  fall,  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  Panama  and  the  election  ear¬ 
lier  this  year  that  ousted  the  Sandi- 
nista  regime.  From  1982-86,  he  was 
on  the  staff  of  the  Buenos  Aires  Her¬ 
ald.  He  also  worked  as  a  part-time 
correspondent  for  National  Public 
Radio,  the  Boston  Globe  and  News¬ 
week. 

*  *  * 

Arthur  Warner,  82,  the  oldest 
active  employee  at  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune,  died  Sept.  22. 

Warner  worked  in  the  circulation 
department  for  nearly  63  years, 
mostly  as  a  driver.  He  started  his 
newspaper  career  as  a  newsboy  in 
elementary  school.  When  he  first 
started,  the  Tribune  was  delivered  by 
horses  and  trucks. 

*  *  * 

Mabel  Preston  Wiggins,  86,  who 
managed  the  Ellsworth  (Maine) 
American  with  her  husband,  James 
Russell  Wiggins,  former  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post,  died  Oct .  1 9  at  their 
Brooklin,  Maine,  home. 

They  acquired  the  Maine  newspa¬ 
per  in  1966.  She  married  her  husband 
in  1923,  when  he  was  a  reporter  for 
the  Rock  County  Star. 

*  *  * 

Eva  Anderson  White,  75,  co¬ 
publisher  of  Sun  Publications, 
worked  every  day  at  the  chain’s 
Naperville,  Ill.,  newspaper  until 
recently,  doing  everything  from  set¬ 
ting  type  to  selling  ads.  She  died  Sept. 
26. 

In  1937,  she  married  Harold  E. 
White,  the  year  he  took  over  the 
Naperville  Sun.  She  directed  page 
makeup  for  the  newspapers. 
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News  service  owner  faces  charges 


By  M.L.  Stein 


The  owner  of  a  Sacramento  news 
service  is  facing  four  felony  charges 
involving  a  raid  on  an  animal  research 
laboratory. 

Crescenzo  Vellucci,  who  operates 
Independent  News  Wire,  which 
serves  about  15  small  newspapers  in 
California,  was  jailed  for  five  days 
before  he  made  $50,000  bail.  Bail 
originally  had  been  set  at  $200,000. 

He  was  arrested  at  his  Sacramento 
home  Oct.  12  on  a  fugitive  warrant 
issued  by  an  Oregon  court  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  break-in  at  the  animal 
research  lab  on  the  University  of  Ore¬ 
gon  campus  at  Eugene  in  1986. 

The  underground  Animal  Libera¬ 
tion  Front  (ALF)  claimed  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  break-in,  which  caused 
$58,000  damage.  More  than  150  ani¬ 
mals  were  taken. 

Vellucci,  42,  a  former  copy  editor 
and  sportswriter  for  the  Sacramento 
Bee,  was  charged  with  burglary,  con¬ 
spiracy  to  commit  burglary,  theft  and 
criminal  mischief,  all  of  which  he 
denies. 

In  an  interview  with  E&P,  Vellucci 


said  he  was  not  in  Oregon  at  the  time 
of  the  raid  and  is  not  an  ALF  member. 

However,  he  acknowledged  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  goals  of  the  animal 
rights  movement  and  said  he  has 
acted  as  a  kind  of  liaison  between  the 
movement  and  the  media. 

“I’m  like  a  legal  defense  group  that 
provides  help  to  people,”  he 
explained.  “If  someone  in  the  move¬ 
ment  needs  help  in  writing  a  press 
release  or  some  other  kind  of  assis¬ 
tance  in  dealing  with  the  media,  I  will 
help  them  if  it’s  a  worthwhile  project 
and  violence  is  not  involved.” 

Vellucci  said  his  news  service  has 
not  covered  animal  rights  stories, 
adding,  “We  don’t  cover  stories  I’m 
involved  in.  The  key  is  being  a  profes¬ 
sional.  But  you  can  find  reporters, 
who  are  hunters,  covering  animal  sto¬ 
ries.” 

He  called  his  arrest  “political  ha¬ 
rassment,  which  to  me  is  meant  to 
have  a  chilling  effect.” 

The  Associated  Press  reported 
that,  at  a  Sacramento  press  confer¬ 
ence,  Vellucci  linked  the  timing  of  his 
arrest  to  an  attempt  by  authorities  to 
thwart  his  efforts  to  form  a  legal 


defense  fund  for  animal  rights  activ¬ 
ists. 

The  AP  story  also  said  Assistant 
U.S.  Attorney  John  Panneton 
recently  told  reporters  that  he  was 
confident  that  the  FBI  and  Oregon 
authorities  had  a  strong  case  against 
Vellucci. 

Vellucci  told  E&P  he  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  animal  rights  movement 
four  years  ago  through  the  influence 
of  his  wife,  who  has  been  active  in  it 
for  several  years. 

“It  seemed  to  me,  as  a  political 
writer  concerned  about  government 
waste,  that  this  is  a  movement  I  could 
get  involved  in,”  he  recalled. 

Since  that  time,  Vellucci  con¬ 
tinued,  he  has  become  a  vegetarian 
“for  both  health  and  ethical  rea¬ 
sons. 

“I’m  not  a  member  of  their  organi¬ 
zation  [animal  rights  groups]  but  I 
believe  in  their  cause  and  their  right  to 
protest  and  free  speech.” 

Vellucci’s  attorney,  Charles  Blood- 
good,  predicted  that  he  will  be  vindi¬ 
cated  in  court.  He  said  Vellucci  “sees 
himself  as  an  activist  with  a  journal¬ 
ism  background.” 
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Newspapers  and  electronic  technologies 

Study  covers  commercial  databases,  electronic  libraries, 

PCs  and  portable  computers,  and  fax  machines  at  105  newspapers 


By  Jean  Ward 

and  Kathleen  A.  Hansen 

Only  a  decade  ago,  electronic  news 
libraries,  subscriptions  to  commercial 
databases  and  personal  computers  in 
the  newsroom  were  subjects  of  spec¬ 
ulation  in  the  trade  and  professional 
press. 

For  instance,  a  new  technologies 
and  information  pioneer,  Ernest 
Perez,  then  with  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  advised  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
(Jan.  12,  1980,  P.  18)  that  computer¬ 
ized  library  system  costs  had  made 
the  automated  newspaper  library  “a 
realistic  and  perhaps  superior  alterna¬ 
tive  to  the  traditional  manual  library 
systems.” 

He  went  on  to  speculate  about  the 
possibility  that  news  information 
stored  electronically  might  be  resold 
repeatedly  to  private  users  to  offset 
costs  of  the  system  and  “very  pos¬ 
sibly”  to  generate  profits. 

Today  these  and  similar  specula¬ 
tions  are  realities  in  the  majority  of 
large  daily  newspapers,  and  new  pre¬ 
dictions  abound  that  soon  reporters 
and  editors  will  have  unlimited  access 
to  commercial  and  public  records 
databases  via  their  PC-equipped 
workstations. 

However,  too  little  is  known  at  this 
point  about  how  the  largest  newspa¬ 
pers  have  adopted  and  employed 
electronic  technologies  in  reporting 
and  editing.  The  technologies  that 
have  been  used  to  produce  the  news¬ 
paper,  VDTs  and  pagination  pro¬ 
grams,  are  more  conspicuous  than 
information  technologies  that  store 
and  retrieve  information  for  use  in 
writing  and  editing  news.  Compared 
with  the  newspaper  production  tech¬ 
nology,  information  technologies  are 
quite  “invisible.” 

A  study  has  been  conducted  to 
examine  the  electronic  technologies 
available  for  news  gathering  in  the 
nation’s  largest  newspapers.  The 
study  covers  commercial  databases, 
electronic  libraries,  portable  and  PC 


(Ward  and  Hansen  are  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  in  Journalism  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  Research  for  this  article 
was  supported  in  part  by  a  grant  from 
the  University  of  Minnesota  Graduate 
School.) 


I  computers  and  fax  machines.  Earlier 
studies  that  examined  one  or  two  of 
these  technologies  relied  on  surveys 
delivered  to  newspaper  staff  mem¬ 
bers.  Sampling  and  response  prob¬ 
lems  reduced  the  usefulness  of  these 
studies. 

Information  in  this  article  was  col¬ 
lected  in  confidential  telephone  inter¬ 
views  during  February  through  June 
1990,  using  a  computer-assisted  inter¬ 
viewing  program  and  a  92-item  ques¬ 
tionnaire.  Interviews  with  news  libra¬ 
rians  and  newsroom  managers  pro¬ 
duced  responses  from  105  of  the  108 
largest-circulation  U.S.  dailies. 
(Three  newspapers  refused  to  partici¬ 
pate.) 

Editor  &  Publisher  International 
Yearbook  and  Editor  &  Publisher 


Market  Guide  were  used  to  obtain 
information  about  circulation,  owner¬ 
ship,  competitive  status,  population 
and  community  characteristics. 
Newspaper  head  librarians  were  con¬ 
tacted  by  letter  in  advance  of  the  tele¬ 
phone  interviews  and  they,  in  turn, 
referred  the  interviewer  to  newsroom 
managers  to  answer  some  questions 
regarding  technologies  in  the  news¬ 
room.  During  these  interviews,  the 
interviewer  confirmed  some  of  the 
data  in  printed  sources. 

The  newspapers  have  median  daily 
circulations  of  193,445.  The  90  news¬ 
papers  with  Sunday  circulations  have 
a  median  Sunday  circulation  of 
381,774.  Other  median  figures:  city 
population  —  397,781;  city 
households  —  105,360;  city  house¬ 
hold  income  —  $34,383. 

Median  news  staff  size  is  193  and 
full-time  library  staff  is  seven,  with  a 
median  of  one  part-time  library  staff 
member.  The  median  ratio  of  journal¬ 
ists  to  librarians  is  30  to  one.  The 
median  number  of  wire  services  is 
five,  with  the  range  from  two  to  19, 


and  the  median  number  of  commer¬ 
cial  database  subscriptions  is  four, 
with  the  range  from  zero  to  14. 

Electronic  Library  Systems 

The  electronic  news  library  has 
become  a  standard  for  metropolitan 
dailies.  Seventy  of  the  papers  had 
electronic  libraries  at  the  time  of  the 
interviews,  and  30  of  the  remaining  35 
had  plans  to  install  electronic  sys¬ 
tems.  Vu/Text  had  been  installed  at 
34%  of  the  newspapers.  Twenty-nine 
percent  used  a  system  of  their  own 
design,  20%  installed  DataTimes  and 
16%  had  another  commercially  avail¬ 
able  system. 

For  those  planning  to  install  a  sys¬ 
tem,  17%  expected  to  use  Vu/Text, 
10%  planned  to  go  with  DataTimes, 
3%  were  designing  their  own  system 


and  17%  had  selected  another  system. 
Fifty-three  percent  had  not  selected  a 
system.  If  these  plans  are  carried  out, 
Vu/Text  will  remain  dominant  among 
the  nation’s  largest  dailies. 

Reliability  of  the  systems  seems 
acceptable.  Unscheduled  shutdowns 
of  the  electronic  library  systems 
occur  fewer  than  twice  a  month,  in  the 
experience  of  5 1%  of  the  newspapers. 
By  a  large  majority,  79%,  the  dailies 
having  electronic  systems  have 
decided  not  to  keep  duplicate  paper 
clip  files.  Only  7%  of  those  newspa¬ 
pers  with  duplicate  files  keep  dupli¬ 
cates  of  the  entire  electronic  files. 
Byline  clips  are  the  most  popular 
duplicates. 

Industry  forecasts  that  the  library 
could  produce  profits  may  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  decision  to  install  elec¬ 
tronic  news  libraries.  Such  forecasts 
were  frequent  in  trade  literature 
between  1980  and  1985,  with  some 
writers  viewing  the  library  as  a  lucra¬ 
tive  asset  to  videotex  products. 

Since  1985  was  the  median  year  for 
the  installation  of  electronic  libraries 


The  electronic  news  library  has  become  a  standard 
for  metropolitan  dailies.  Seventy  of  the  papers  had 
electronic  libraries  at  the  time  of  the  interviews,  and 
30  of  the  remaining  35  had  plans  to  install  electronic 
systems. 
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dor  firm  installing  the  library  in  19%, 
and  by  library  staff  and  vendor  rep¬ 
resentatives  together  in  12%  of  the 
cases.  In  the  remaining  cases,  the 
newspaper’s  systems  department  did 
the  training,  usually  in  conjunction 
with  library  or  vendor  staff. 

Commercial  Databases 

Subscriptions  to  commercial  data¬ 
bases  are  even  more  established  in 
large  dailies  than  are  electronic  news 
libraries. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  papers 
surveyed  have  subscriptions  to  com- 


in  the  metro  dailies,  these  forecasts  as 
well  as  marketing  strategies  of  Vu/ 
Text  and  DataTimes  may  have  played 
a  role  in  decisions  to  install  electronic 
libraries.  Eighty-seven  percent  of  the 
libraries  have  their  electronic  files 
available  commercially,  in  97%  of  the 
cases  through  a  commercial  vendor 
such  as  Vu/Text  or  DataTimes. 

Expectations  that  the  electronic 
library  would  become  a  profit  center 
have  been  borne  out  in  a  strong 
minority  of  the  cases,  although  these 
results  must  be  interpreted  with  cau¬ 
tion. 

In  16%  of  the  interviews,  the 
respondents  either  would  not  or  could 
not  answer  the  profitability  question. 
Of  those  responding,  44%  said  the 
system  did  not  bring  in  more  revenue 
than  it  cost,  while  39%  said  sales 
revenue  exceeded  fees  paid  the  ven¬ 
dor. 

Reports  identifying  outside  cus¬ 
tomers  of  the  electronic  library  go  to 
the  head  librarians  in  84%  of  the 
libraries,  while  in  the  remaining  firms, 
another  company  official  receives 
these  reports.  Income  statements  for 
outsiders’  use  of  the  system  go  to  the 
head  librarians  in  69%  of  the  libraries. 

From  the  reports,  it  is  possible  to 
learn  the  amount  of  searching,  the 
amount  paid  to  search,  and  the  corpo¬ 
rate  identity  of  those  purchasing  sto¬ 
ries  from  the  newspaper’s  files.  A 
newspaper  librarian  in  a  competitive 
market  no  doubt  examines  this  mate¬ 
rial  with  interest. 

Journalists’  proficiency  in  using  the 
electronic  library  has  become  an 
issue.  In  all  but  four  of  the  105  news¬ 
papers,  news  staff  are  permitted  or 
encouraged  to  use  the  electronic 
library.  In  three  newspapers  the  elec¬ 
tronic  system  is  restricted  to  library 
staff,  and  in  one  the  library  staff  and 
“some  reporters”  have  access. 

News  librarians  report  that  the 
ability  of  news  staffers  to  use  the  sys¬ 
tem  varies  widely,  with  some  report¬ 
ers  and  editors  highly  skilled  and 
others  unable  to  manipulate  the  sys¬ 
tem.  In  this  study,  librarians  esti¬ 
mated  that  6%  of  the  news  staff  meet 
the  “highly  proficient”  standard, 
while  53%  fell  in  the  “moderately  pro¬ 
ficient”  category  and  26%  were  only 
“somewhat”  proficient  in  the  use  of 
the  electronic  library. 

Earlier  proprietary  and  academic 
studies  of  electronic  library  use  have 
shown  that  about  one-third  of  the 
news  staff  judged  themselves  lacking 
in  skill  and  needed  additional  training. 

Among  newspapers  in  this  study, 
83%  provided  training  in  the  system 
when  it  was  first  installed  and  84% 
offer  training  to  new  staff  members. 
Training  was  done  by  the  news  library 
staff  in  52%  of  the  cases,  by  the  ven- 


mercial  databases.  The  median 
monthly  expenditure  for  database 
searching  is  $1,000,  with  a  wide  range 
of  costs  from  $50  to  $38,000. 

News  staff  are  expected  to  be  com¬ 
petent  to  operate  their  in-house  elec¬ 
tronic  library  systems.  However,  in 
nearly  all  dailies  —  91%  —  search¬ 
ing  of  outside  databases  is  restricted 
by  trained  library  staff  members  in 
order  to  control  costs  based  on  time 
connected  to  the  commercial  ven¬ 
dor’s  system.  Only  13%  of  those 
interviewed  said  that  reporters  are 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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permitted  to  search  the  commercial 
systems. 

Further,  most  news  librarians  said 
that  reporters  seeking  material  from  a 
database  search  rarely  are  present 
during  the  search.  In  only  15%  of  the 
cases  is  the  journalist  given  all  of  the 
material  that  the  search  produces. 

Nexis,  a  full-text  information  ser¬ 
vice  with  material  on  a  wide  variety  of 
topics,  is  the  most  widely  available 
database  in  major  newspapers,  with 
Vu/Text  and  DataTimes,  also  full- 
text,  close  competitors.  Database 
subscriptions  in  these  newspapers  are 
as  follows:  Nexis  78%;  Vu/Text  76%; 
DataTimes  74%;  Dialog  58%;  Dow 
Jones  News/Retrieval  35%;  Lexis 
18%. 


outside  sources  via  the  PC. 

Portable  PCs  for  use  in  the  field  are 
available  at  97%  of  the  papers. 

Current  projections  for  new  uses  of 
PCs  in  the  newsroom  abound.  The 
electronic  dictionary,  thesaurus,  and 
roster  of  news  sources  may  join 
spreadsheets  and  “windows”  func¬ 
tions  when  PCs  replace  dumb  termi¬ 
nals  and  mainframes.  However,  the 
technology  most  likely  to  require  top- 
level  policy  decision  is  the  direct 
access  to  commercial  databases. 

Today  the  overwhelming  choice  in 
newspapers  is  to  have  trained  library 
searchers  perform  this  work  on  behalf 
of  journalists.  If  reporters  and  editors 
log  on  to  databases  that  have  hourly 
charges  of  $100  or  more,  search 
charges  will  rise  dramatically. 

Additional  training  for  journalists 
will  quickly  become  imperative  if  the 
current  practice  of  having  librarians 
do  the  searching  is  modified  signifi¬ 


Today  the  overwhelming  choice  in  newspapers  is  to 
have  trained  library  searchers  perform  this  work  on 
behalf  of  journalists. 


Forty-two  newspapers  mentioned 
subscriptions  to  other  lesser-used 
databases  as  well. 

PCs  as  a  Reporting  Tool 
In  64%  of  the  large  dailies,  report¬ 
ers  have  access  to  PCs  in  the  news¬ 
room  for  reporting  tasks  such  as  data¬ 
base  creation,  manipulation  of  pur¬ 
chased  data  tapes,  and  for  data  analy¬ 
sis. 

Such  use  of  PCs  is  frequent  for 
investigative  and  enterprise  report¬ 
ing.  For  example,  in  77%  of  the 
papers,  reporters  create  databases 
and  analyze  data  on  PCs.  In  60%  they 
manipulate  purchased  data  from 
other  sources  and  access  data  from 
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cantly.  If  reporters  must  be  trained  to 
use  costly  commercial  databases,  the 
demand  for  training  is  expected  to  be 
felt  in  journalism  schools.  Costs  for 
on-line  database  searching  are  an 
obstacle  in  reporting  classes  and  the 
financial  issue  will  become  a  serious 
one  if  students  are  expected  to  gain 
proficiency  in  searching. 

Community  Access  Questions 
Electronic  information  technolo¬ 
gies  have  vastly  improved  both  the 
speed  and  the  comprehensiveness  of 
information  access  for  newsrooms. 
News  libraries  play  increasingly 
prominent  roles  in  reporting  and  edit¬ 
ing  in  metro  newspapers,  but  the 
improvement  in  technology  has  de¬ 
creased,  rather  than  improved, 
access  by  the  citizenry  to  the  back- 
files  of  these  same  newspapers. 

For  73%  of  the  newspapers  studied, 
there  is  no  printed  keyword  index  of 
the  kind  that  allows  a  library  patron  to 
find  news  stories  in  paper  or  micro¬ 
film  files,  and  in  71%  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers  the  public  does  not  have  access 
to  the  news  library.  If  the  local  public 
or  university  library  subscribes  to  a 
database  with  access  to  the  local 
newspapers,  information  seekers  may 
be  able  to  have  a  database  search  run 
in  order  to  locate  the  stories  they 
need,  but  public  libraries,  under  great 
cost-control  pressures,  generally )  ass 
along  search  costs  to  the  patron 
The  reduced  access  to  daily  r  iws- 


paper  content  has  brought  criticism 
from  a  number  of  quarters.  Commu¬ 
nity  activists,  librarians  and  journal¬ 
ism  faculty  are  among  the  critics.  At  a 
time  when  newspapers  need  credibil¬ 
ity  in  their  communities,  treating  the 
files  only  as  a  profit  center  for  the 
corporation  is  shortsighted  at  best, 
these  critics  claim. 

Another  group  seeking  free  or  low- 
cost  access  consists  of  reporting 
teachers  in  university  journalism 
schools.  Some  vendors  make  avail¬ 
able  training  files  so  students  can 
learn  to  access  the  company’s  sys¬ 
tem,  but  reporting  instructors  prefer 
to  have  recent  files  from  the  major 
dailies  in  their  area. 

Reuter  expands 
Textline  service 

Extensive  English-language  busi¬ 
ness  and  economic  news  summaries 
from  Japanese,  Soviet  and  Eastern 
European  publications  are  now  avail¬ 
able  on  Reuter  Textline.  Access  to 
Comline  Daily  News  Service  pro¬ 
vides  in-depth  coverage  of  Japanese 
business  news.  Earlier  additions  to 
Textline  supplement  its  translations 
of  economic  news  from  TASS. 

Tokyo-based  Comline  Internation¬ 
al’s  hundreds  of  weekly  news  stories 
are  added  daily  to  Textline  less  than  a 
day  after  first  appearing  in  Japanese. 
They  carry  appropriate  indexing  and 
feature  major  high-tech,  industrial 
and  financial  news,  including  cover¬ 
age  of  Japanese  companies  and  their 
activities  at  home  and  overseas. 

The  file  dates  back  to  January  1990. 
Comline  monitors  an  array  of  Japan¬ 
ese  publications,  newswires  and  gov¬ 
ernment  statements.  Its  database 
includes  interviews  and  original 
research  materials,  some  not  avail¬ 
able  in  Japanese. 

Nine  Soviet  and  five  Eastern  Euro¬ 
pean  publications  also  have  been 
added  so  far,  with  more  expected. 
Reuter  Textline  also  covers  relevant 
information  reported  by  major  West¬ 
ern  European  news  outlets.  The  full 
Reuter  news  service,  stored  on  Text¬ 
line,  includes  current  coverage  by  24 
correspondents  based  in  Eastern 
Europe. 

Hall  gets 
Phoenix  order 

Hall  Processing  Systems,  West- 
lake,  Ohio,  announced  it  has  received 
an  order  for  six  AccuGrip  single-copy 
conveyors  totalling  4,500  feet  from 
Phoenix  Newspapers  Inc.  for  its  new 
Deer  Valley  plant. 
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Facts  about  FAX  in  the  newspapers 


By  Jean  Ward  and 
Kathleen  Hansen 

Daily  newspapers  are  promoting 
their  fax  news  summaries  geared  to 
executive  readers  and  are  struggling 
to  keep  PR  releases  from  cluttering 


Six  papers 
install  Weatherline 

St.  Louis-based  Weatherline  Inc. 
announced  that  six  newspapers  are 
using  its  services  to  provide  local 
weather  information  to  readers  by 
telephone. 

The  latest  installations  are  the 
Greenville  (S.C.)  News  and  Pied¬ 
mont,  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Demo¬ 
crat,  Salina  (Kan.)  Journal,  Albu- 
querque  Journal  North  (Santa  Fe), 
Rochester,  Minn.  Post-Bulletin  and 
Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger-Enquirer. 

The  company’s  leased  Weatherline 
and  Sportsline  systems  provide 
around-the-clock  information.  The 
audiotex  firm  reports  about  three 
dozen  such  systems  are  now  spon¬ 
sored  by  newspapers.  , 

Arcata-Buffalo 
gets  GP  contract 

Areata  Graphics/Buffalo  was 
named  a  printer  of  GP  Group  Inc.’s 
National  Enquirer  and  Star  magazine 
in  a  five-year  contract  effective  last 
month. 

Production  at  Buffalo  is  expected 
to  exceed  10  million  copies.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  a  longtime  printer  of  the  two 
publications.  Areata  Graphics/Buf¬ 
falo  is  one  of  1 1  operating  facilities  of 
the  Areata  Graphics  Co.,  headquar¬ 
tered  in  Baltimore. 

Roberts  to  market 
MIrachem  In  Europe 

Mirachem  Inc.,  Wood  Dale,  111.- 
based  manufacturer  of  ink  and  foun¬ 
tain  solution  control  systems,  has 
named  Russ  Roberts  its  international 
marketing  director. 

Roberts  coordinates  sales  and  sup¬ 
port  services  throughout  all  of  Europe 
and  works  directly  with  pressmakers 
to  promote  presses  equipped  with 
Mirachem  systems  to  improve  quality 
and  reduce  costs  and  downtime. 


their  newsroom  fax  machines  (E&P, 
March  17,  1990,  PP.  28-60). 

Another  use  of  the  fax  for  news 
production  has  received  less  atten¬ 
tion.  A  creative  and  cost-cutting  use 
of  fax  takes  place  in  the  news  li¬ 
brary,  where  staff  members  request 
and  receive  information  from  other 
libraries  to  help  meet  information 
requests  from  news  reporters. 

By  long-established  tradition,  news 
librarians  around  the  country  have 
cooperated  with  one  another  in  locat¬ 
ing  information  and  sources  for  their 
newsrooms.  Exchanges  with  public 
and  university  libraries  are  tradi¬ 
tional,  as  well.  Fax  provides  a  speedy 
and  inexpensive  way  to  relay  a 
request  and  to  receive  material  from 
public  libraries  and  from  other  news¬ 
paper  libraries. 

For  example,  news  libraries  can 
use  printed  indexes  from  their  own 
collections  or  citations  from  data¬ 
bases  to  develop  a  bibliography  of 
needed  journal  articles.  Some  may  be 
available  in  the  news  library’s  own 


collection,  while  others  can  be 
requested  from  another  library  via 
fax.  Long  Island’s  Newsday  was  a 
pioneer  in  this  use  of  fax. 

Other  items  collected  via  fax 
include  short  items  from  specialized 
dictionaries  or  from  reference  books, 
brief  documents,  tables  and  statistical 
items.  Copies  of  news  stories  from 
newspapers  not  available  on  a  data¬ 
base  system  also  may  be  transmitted 
from  one  news  library  to  another  via 
fax. 

Interviews  with  news  librarians  in 
105  large  dailies  (see  accompanying 
story)  show  that  88%  of  the  libraries 
use  fax  to  collect  information  from 
libraries  elsewhere.  Library  staff 
members  use  community  libraries 
and  university  libraries  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  other  resources  such  as 
legislative,  municipal  and  historical 
libraries. 

Newsrooms  also  provide  fax  facili¬ 
ties  for  staff  members.  In  this  study, 
93%  of  the  papers  had  newsroom  fax 
machines. 


WHove'Ywr  Mail  room 
into  the  *S4)’s...  And  Beyorui... 
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With  the  Dynaric  NP-2  System. 

THE  NEW  GENERATION  IN  NEWSPAPER  STRAPPERS 


•  Superior  reliability— over  95%  of 
all  NP  type  equipment  sold  over 
the  last  9  years  are  still  in 
operation  today 

•  PLC  Diagnostics/Control 

•  Equipped  with  self-feeding  device 

•  Capable  of  45  ties  per  minute 

•  Ease  of  operation/maintenance 


•  Featuring  the  most  unique  and 
comprehensive  customer  satisfac¬ 
tion  program  in  the  Industry  today. 

■SI  Call  for  details  and  information 


.m 

aunaricz,  inc. 

222  Bridge  Plaza  South 
Fort  Lee,  New  Jersey  07024 
800-526-0827  201-224-9344 
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SFI,  QED  acquire  newspaper  systems 

Two  Compugraphic  systems  survive 


System  Facilities  Inc.,  Charlottes- 
vi!!e,  Va.,  has  acquired  exclusive 
worldwide  marketing  and  develop¬ 
ment  rights  to  the  latest  versions  of 
Electric  Knowledge  newspaper  edito¬ 
rial,  wire  capture,  manifest  and  classi¬ 
fied  ad  systems. 

Earlier  versions  of  the  products 
were  marketed  by  Compugraphic 
under  its  Intrepid  tradename.  The 
systems  are  geared  toward  the  pro¬ 
duction  requirements  of  small  and 
medium-size  newspapers  and  shop¬ 
pers  and  provide  ongoing  return  on 
investment  for  Intrepid  customers, 
according  to  SFI. 

Electric  Knowledge,  which  devel¬ 
oped  the  current  systems,  was  the 
research  and  development  unit  of 
Worrell  Enterprises  Inc.,  also  based 
in  Charlottesville.  Formerly  presi¬ 
dent  of  Electric  Knowledge,  Herb 
Smith  is  SFI’s  president. 

According  to  Smith,  SFI  systems 
incorporate  such  new  features  as 
interfaces  to  pagination  systems  and 
on-screen  preview  of  PostScript  out¬ 
put.  Systems’  speed  and  features  set 
have  also  been  increased.  SFI  also 
provides  400- ,  600-  and  800-dpi  Post¬ 
Script  laser  output  devices. 

The  products  run  under  MS-DOS 
for  sin^e  users  and  on  networks  and 
require  no  knowledge  of  MS-DOS  or 
networking  commands.  Communica¬ 
tions  support  remote  classified  and 
news  bureaus  and  transmission  to 
wire  services. 

More  recently.  Maxwell  Communi¬ 
cations  Corp.  chairman  Robert  Max¬ 
well  announced  that  MCC  subsidiary 
QED  Technology  had  acquired  Agfa 
Compugraphic ’s  Newspaper  Systems 
Division,  which,  serving  a  niche  mar¬ 
ket  in  the  U.K.  for  Compugraphic. 
reportedly  did  not  fit  into  parent  com¬ 
pany  Agfa’s  worldwide  marketing. 

QED  said  the  purchase  reflects  its 
growth  and  development  that  encom¬ 
pass  Macintosh-  and  PC-based  pub¬ 
lishing  systems.  According  to  QED 
chairman  Danny  Chapchal,  the  busi¬ 
ness  complements  his  company’s  line 
of  Macintosh  systems  with  new  PC- 
based  products. 

The  Maxwell  firm’s  managing 
director,  Charles  Croker,  noted  that 
the  new  product  line’s  ad  booking 
system  was  of  particular  interest  and 
is  being  integrated  with  existing  QED 
products. 

QED  has  retained  the  Agfa  newspa¬ 


per  systems  staff,  who  will  relocate  to 
offices  near  Weatherby ,  England,  and 
continue  to  support  existing  users  of 
the  products. 

Agfa  Graphic  Systems  said  the  sale 


Sun  unveils 
Newsprint 

Sun  Microsystems  Inc.  has  brought 
out  Newsprint  software  for  faster, 
less  expensive  Unix  workgroup 
printing  that  uses  the  processing 
power,  memory  and  network  capa¬ 
bilities  of  a  Sparc  computer. 

In  addition  to  Sun’s  own  new 
Sparcprinter  with  300-  and  400-dpi 
selectable  resolutions,  NeWSprint 
works  with  a  range  of  output  devices, 
including  those  from  a  dozen  initial 
third-party  suppliers. 

Unlike  earlier  solutions  relying  on 
intelligent  printers,  NeWSprint 
resides  on  a  Sparcstation  or  Spare- 
server,  allowing  the  computer’s  pow¬ 
erful  processor  to  control  the  device 
(dot  matrix,  laser,  ink  jet  or  color 
thermal)  to  produce  PostScript-com¬ 
patible  output. 

NeWSprint  can  operate  in  any  win¬ 
dowing  environment  running  on  Sun 
Sparc  systems,  such  as  OpenWin- 
dows,  which  offers  WYSIWYG 
screen  display.  It  comes  bundled  with 
57  brand-name,  scalable  outline  fonts 
in  Sun’s  F3  “hinted”  format  that 
maintains  image  quality  in  smaller 
point  sizes.  More  than  700  additional 
fonts  are  available  from  leading  sup¬ 
pliers. 

DEC  LanWORKS 
for  OS/2  ships 

Digital  Equipment  Corp.  brings  out 
DEC  LanWORKS  version  1.1  for 
OS/2  this  month.  The  software  inte¬ 
grates  OS/2  workstations  as  clients  or 
servers  in  local  area  networks.  The 
release  supports  the  newest  versions 
of  Microsoft  Corp.’s  LAN  Manager 
and  OS/2  operating  system. 

As  a  server,  a  LanWORKS  system 
provides  file  and  print  services  to 
OS/2  and  DOS  clients,  as  well  as  com¬ 
munications  services  to  OS/2  clients. 


of  the  newspaper  systems  business 
will  permit  it  to  concentrate  on  the 
color  systems  market  and  its  core 
business  of  photographic  and  elec¬ 
tronic  prepress. 


As  a  client,  PCs  running  DEC  Lan¬ 
WORKS  for  OS/2  have  access  to  file, 
disk  and  print  services  of  VAX 
servers  running  DEC  LanWORKS 
for  VMS. 

In  a  networked  environment,  each 
PC  connected  to  the  server  requires 
an  Ethernet  controller  board.  DEC 
LanWORKS  for  Macintosh  became 
available  last  spring. 


More  PC  briefs  appear  in  this  week's 
special  E&P  Pullout  PC  Section. 


ATS  workstations 
go  into  Seattle 

Advanced  Technical  Solutions 
Inc.,  North  Andover,  Mass., 
announced  the  installation  of  four 
ATS  Workstation  Ills  at  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer.  The  paper  has 
used  six  ATS  Workstation  IIs  for  sev¬ 
eral  years. 

The  products  are  ATS’s  PC -based 
workstations  for  Atex  systems,  com¬ 
bining  direct  system  access  with  PC 
functionality.  Whereas  the  Worksta¬ 
tion  II  is  a  local  workstation  linked  to 
the  Atex  system  through  the  existing 
Atex  VDT  cable,  the  Workstation  III 
connects  via  modem  to  an  Atex  sys¬ 
tem’s  DEC  Unibus  and  can  be  used 
for  local  or  remote  input. 

The  two  kinds  of  workstations 
allow  those  P-I  staffers  who  need  to 
work  on  both  the  Atex  and  PC  net¬ 
works  to  do  so  from  a  single  terminal. 
Workstation  IIs  are  used  mostly  by  P- 
I  managers,  who  often  use  PC  project 
management  and  wordprocessing 
software  as  well  as  the  Atex  system  to 
monitor  work  and  receive  messages. 

Workstation  Ills  are  used  by  the 
executive  managing  editor  and  tech¬ 
nicians,  some  of  whom  have  units  in 
their  homes  to  track  news  and 
remotely  access  the  system  if  prob- 
(Continued  on  page  41) 
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It's  that  time  again!  Time  to  prepare  your  entries  for  the  56th  annual 
INMA/E&P  Newspaper  Marketing  Awards  Competition.  Place  your  most 
impressive  marketing  efforts  in  the  one  industry  competition  designed 
to  recognize  excellence  in  all  disciplines  of  newspaper  marketing. 

Entries  can  be  submitted  into  19  different  categories  and  in  four  circulation 
groups.  Judging  will  take  place  in  Reston,  VA,  February  8th,  where  First 
Place  and  Merit  Winners  wiil  be  decided  in  each  category.  There  will  also 
be  one  Best  in  Show  award  as  well  as  two  additional  citations,  one  for 
Excellence  in  Copywriting  and  one  for  Excellence  in  Graphic  Design. 


k 


All  winners  will  be  announced  at  the  61st  Annual  Conference  of  the 
_  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  (INMA)  to 
be  heid  at  The  Walt  Disney  Worid  Hilton,  Orlando,  Florida, 
May  19-22.  Qualified  entries  will  be  displayed  in  a  large 
"walk-through"  gallery  during  the  conference. 


DEADLINE  FOR  ENTRIES: 
JANUARY  14, 1991 


For  information,  ruies  and  official  entry  bianks,  write  or  call  E&P 
Promotion  Dept.,  11  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011,  (212)  675-4380  or 
INMA,  The  Newspaper  Center,  11600  Sunrise  Valley  Drive,  Reston,  VA 
22091,  (703)  648-1094. 
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Advertisers 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

inserts,  reported  New  York  Newsday. 

“We  don’t  want  to  know  what  was 
printed,  but  what  has  been  sold  and 
what  was  in  the  newsstands,”  Cohen 
said. 

Some  advertisers  who  did  run  ads 
said  they  will  wait  until  they  see  how 
many  newspapers  are  really  being  dis¬ 
tributed  before  paying  their  bills. 

Delivery  of  the  Daily  News 
throughout  the  New  York  metropoli¬ 
tan  area  was  sporadic.  Some  of  the 
major  newsstands,  like  those  at  the 
Port  Authority  Bus  Terminal,  were 
selling  copies  of  the  newspaper 
throughout  the  week.  Many  smaller, 
street-corner  newsstands  either  did 
not  get  their  copies  or  would  not  put 
them  out  for  fear  of  reprisals  from 
union  members. 

Residents  in  some  high-rise  apart¬ 
ment  buildings  reported  having  the 
newspaper  delivered  by  midweek 
(Oct.  31),  but  not  before.  The  newspa¬ 
per  was  available  in  some  New  Jersey 
locations,  but  not  others. 

The  other  three  major  New  York 
City  dailies,  the  New  York  Times, 
New  York  Post  and  Newsday  were  all 
reportedly  printing  and  distributing 
more  copies  each  day. 

Some  newsstand  dealers  said  they 
were  being  given  additional  copies  of 
the  three  newspapers  without  order¬ 
ing  them.  Newsday  reportedly  was 
distributing  more  than  100,(X)0  addi¬ 
tional  copies  of  New  York  Newsday 
throughout  the  city  each  day,  while 
the  Post  was  distributing  an  additional 
200, (XX)  per  day. 

The  Post  was  also  considering  the 
start-up  of  a  Sunday  edition  to  be 
published  during  the  strike.  The  Post 
published  a  Sunday  edition  for  more 
than  a  year,  but  high  production  costs 
and  a  lack  of  significant  readership  led 
to  its  recent  demise. 

Wash,  daily 
donates  to 
cleanup  fund 

The  Columbian  of  Vancouver, 
Wash.,  has  donated  $100,000  for 
improvement  of  the  Columbia  river 
waterfront  in  Clark  County. 

The  announcement  was  timed  to 
coincide  with  celebration  of  the  Col¬ 
umbian’s  100th  birthday.  The  “Col¬ 
umbian  Waterfront  Access  Fund” 
will  be  administered  by  the  Commu¬ 
nity  Foundation  for  Southwest 
Washington. 


News  freeze 
in  New  York 

Newsgathering  has  been  a  less 
friendly  occupation  at  the  New  York 
Daily  News  since  a  strike  began  Oct. 
25. 

Newsroom  managers,  aided  by 
“replacement”  or  “scab”  reporters, 
depending  on  whether  the  description 
comes  from  management  or  union, 
have  been  boycotted,  banned  and  fro¬ 
zen  out  of  news  events. 

When  the  city  employee  unions 
called  a  press  conference.  News  sub¬ 
urban  editor  Donald  Bertrand  was 
locked  out  by  the  Teamsters  local. 
When  it  was  over,  other  reporters 
refused  to  tell  him  what  happened. 

Bertrand  also  was  banned  from  a 
press  conference  called  by  the  Allied 
Printing  Trades  Council,  whose  mem¬ 
bers  are  striking  the  News. 

At  another  Allied  press  conference, 
reporters  were  asked  to  identify 
themselves  and  News  union  officials 
declined  to  answer  questions  from  a 
representative  of  WPIX-TV,  which 
like  the  Daily  News  is  owned  by  the 
Tribune  Co.  of  Chicago. 

Jack  Houston,  who  is  a  reporter  at 
Tribune  Co.’s  Chicago  Tribune  but 
was  working  for  the  News,  stunned 
reporters  by  asking  an  equally  sur¬ 
prised  New  York  City  comptroller  a 
question  about  Nassau  County. 

Despite  strikers  crossing  picket 
lines  and  reinforcements  from  other 
Tribune  Co.  papers,  including  the 
Orlando  Sentinel  and  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale  Sun-Sentinel  in  Florida,  Daily 
News  editors  also  resorted  to  calling 
for  help  from  nearby  newsrooms, 
including  The  Record  in  Bergen 
County,  N.J. 

The  New  York  Post  reported  that 
some  unnamed  Record  reporters 
were  offered  $860  a  week  —  above 
Record  wages  but  below  the  News 
union  scale  —  to  work  for  the  News. 

“I  think  it’s  pretty  low,”  said  Rec¬ 
ord  chairman  Malcolm  Borg,  who 
confirmed  one  such  offer.  “I  never 
heard  of  it  before,  and  it  leaves  a  bad 
taste  in  my  mouth,”  he  said  of  the 
attempted  raid. 

A  News  spokeswoman  declined  to 
comment. 

NAB  opposes 
the  RBOCs 

The  National  Association  of  Broad¬ 
casters  has  told  a  U.S.  District  Court 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  that  the 
Regional  Bell  Operating  Companies 
(RBOCs)  should  be  prohibited  from 
providing  video  programs  atid  other 
tv  information  services. 


PR  pro 

( Continued  from  page  13 ) 

most  visible  face  of  News  manage¬ 
ment,  appearing  regularly  in  televised 
reports  on  the  strike. 

Previously,  Robinson  served  as 
spokeswoman  for  GPU  Nuclear 
Corp.,  owners  of  the  Three  Mile 
Island  nuclear  power  plant  that  was 
the  site  of  the  nation’s  worst  nuclear 
power  accident. 

She  worked  at  TMI  after  the  acci¬ 
dent,  from  1984  to  1988,  then  joined 
Consolidated  Edison,  the  New  York 
power  company,  as  manager  of 
nuclear  information  for  its  Indian 
Point  nuclear  power  plant. 

From  1980  to  1984  she  was  a  cam¬ 
era  operator  and  news  reporter  for 
WGAL-TV  in  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Advertorials  for 
professionals 

The  Fort  Worth  (Texas)  Star-Tele¬ 
gram  says  it  is  using  advertorials  to 
attract  new  advertisers:  lawyers  and 
health  care  providers.  In  question- 
and-answer  advertorials  called  The 
Attorneys  Speak  and  Health  Talk, 
advertisers  answer  questions  and 
address  issues. 

Price  hike 
for  WSJ 

To  accommodate  higher  transpor¬ 
tation  costs,  rising  newsprint  and 
postage  rates,  the  newsstand  price  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  will  rise  to  750 
a  copy  from  500,  effective  Dec.  3, 
1990. 

This  is  the  first  newsstand  price 
increase  for  the  Journal  in  over  six 
years.  It  was  last  raised  in  April  1984. 

The  Journal’s  annual  subscription 
price  will  rise  to  $139  from  $129, 
effective  Jan.  2,  1991.  The  7.8% 
increase  in  the  yearly  rate  will  be  the 
first  in  two  years.  It  was  last  raised  in 
January  1989. 

Globe  starts 
music  section 

The  Boston  Globe  will  start  a 
weekly  section  on  music  and  the 
music  business  on  Nov.  9. 

It  will  appear  Fridays  in  the 
Living/Arts  pages  and  will  include 
reviews,  features,  interviews,  pre¬ 
views  and  charts  from  Billboard 
magazine,  which,  like  the  Globe,  is 
owned  by  Affiliated  Publications  Inc. 
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Use  this  handy  order  form  to  order: 

1991  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE  (Published  Oct.,  i990) 

1990  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEAR  BOOK  (Published  March,  1990) 

Please  send  me: 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE 
Exclusive  data  on  U.S.  and  Canadian  newspaper  markets. 

□  1991  Edition  $80  per  copy  □  Buik  orders  5  or  more  $72.00  each  _ 

(U.S.  and  Canada)  $90  per  copy  outside  U.S.  &  Canada  Number  ot  copies 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEARBOOK  -  Encyclopedia  of  the  newspaper  industry. 

□  1990  Edition  $70  per  copy  □  Buik  orders  5  or  more  $63.00  each  _ 

(U.S.  and  Canada)  $90  per  copy  outside  U.S.  &  Canada  Number  of  copies 

Name _ Title _ 

Company _ 

Nature  of  Business _ 

Address _ Ste./Apt _ 

City _ State _ Zip _ 

Payment  must  accompanying  Market  Guide  and  Year  Book  orders. 

New  York  State  residents  add  applicable  sales  tax. 
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(Continued  from  page  29) 

month,  about  half  what  Mai  Nap  pays 
beginners  and  substantially  below  the 
30,000  florins  it  says  it  will  pay  people 
who  perform  well.  The  inflated  sala¬ 
ries  rile  some  managers  in  other  parts 
of  the  press.  The  state-owned  Hunga¬ 
rian  news  agency  MTl  says,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  new  papers  have  cut  into  its 
hiring  of  university  graduates,  who 
are  being  beguiled  by  offers  for,  as 
they  see  it,  upstarts. 

The  paper  is  wholly  computerized 
on  the  front  end,  although  like  all  the 
others  it  is  still  printed  in  a  central 
government  printing  house,  the  only 
one  capable  of  handling  papers  of 
large  circulation. 

Mai  Nap  has  some  distance  to  go  to 
catch  up  with  the  circulation  of  Neps- 
zabadsag,  which  claims  380,000.  This 
is  the  largest,  though  down  sharply 
from  the  800,000-plus  copies  it 
printed  when  it  was  the  Party  mouth¬ 
piece  and  was  virtually  required 
reading  for  its  subscribers.  It  esti¬ 
mates  that  a  million  of  the  10  million 
Hungarians  read  it  regularly. 

One  reason  for  Nepszabadsag’s 
high  circulation  no  doubt  is  that  the 
paper  was  in  the  vanguard  of  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  astounding  political 
changes.  “The  Hungarian  press, 
including  Nepszabadsag,  enjoys  great 
credibility,  more  than  other 
institutions  —  the  schools,  church  or 
unions,”  states  Gabor  Bencsik,  gen¬ 
eral  secretary  of  the  Hungarian  Jour¬ 
nalists  Federation. 

A  major  turning  point  for  Nepsza¬ 
badsag  came  in  June  1989  when  the 
staff  rebelled  against  the  political 
appointment  of  the  editor  in  chief. 
The  Party  sent  a  Politburo  member, 
Janos  Barecz,  as  the  replacement  for 
an  editor  shifted  to  another  Party  job. 
The  irony  was  that  Barecz  had  been  a 
popular  former  editor  and  a  respected 
newsman,  but  the  staff  could  not 
stomach  the  Party’s  ramming  an  edi¬ 
tor  down  their  throats  as  it  had  for  40 
years. 

Pal  Eotvos,  the  deputy  editor,  was 
named  editor  by  the  editorial  board. 
Kadar’s  successor,  Karoly  Grosz, 
came  to  a  staff  meeting  at  the  paper  to 
accept  the  choice. 

Last  October  the  paper  became  the 
property  of  the  Hungarian  Socialist 
Party,  which  split  off  from  the  old 
hard-line  Hungarian  Socialist  Work¬ 
ers  (or  Communist)  Party.  The  staff 
yanked  the  line  on  the  masthead  pro¬ 
claiming  it  an  official  paper. 

Since  May  it  has  been  run  by  an 
independent  foundation  set  up  by  the 
Socialists.  Under  Eotvos  the  paper  I 


continues  as  a  24-page,  six-column 
tabloid.  It  is  about  to  introduce  an  op¬ 
ed  page  and  it  gives  space  to  both  the 
views  of  the  ruling  coalition  as  well  as 
the  three  opposition  parties  of  which 
the  Socialists  are  one.  It  blew  the 
whistle  on  a  Socialist  Party  scandal  it 
called  “Buttongate.”  It  puts  out  a 
number  of  supplements,  such  as  one 
on  the  stock  exchange,  and  a  Friday 
television  guide. 

“We  want  to  become  an  American- 
style  paper,”  says  Istvan  Zalai,  the 
foreign  editor,  despite  its  historically 
leftish  orientation  and  a  staff  of  100 
substantially  unaltered  from  the  past. 
A  few  old-timers  retired  this  year  but 
“they  were  not  kicked  out,”  Zalai 
emphasizes. 

Like  all  Hungarian  papers  Nepsza¬ 
badsag  is  on  the  thin  edge  financial¬ 
ly  —  “only  in  Hungary  could  a  paper 
with  nearly  400,000  copies  not  be 
making  money,”  Zalai  comments 
wistfully,  if  inaccurately.  At  any  rate 
the  paper  has  confounded  skeptics 
who  thought  it  would  not  survive  the 
nation's  transition  to  a  democratic 
republic. 

Three  other  dailies  are  expected  to 
be  started  soon,  two  by  computer 
companies,  one  a  boulevard  paper 
that  will  be  a  direct  competitor  to  Mai 
Nap. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Hungary  is 
headed  toward  a  resurrection  of  a 
party  press  system.  The  orthodox 
Communists  are  no  longer  a  force, 
having  failed  to  win  even  a  single  seat 
in  a  comeback  attempt  in  this  spring’s 
parliamentary  elections.  Of  the  half- 
dozen  new  parties  now  represented  in 
Parliament,  none,  including  the 
dominant  center-right  Democratic 
Forum,  maintains  its  own  daily,  in 
contrast  with  practice  in  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  and  Poland. 


Legal 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

Gerald  Christopher  Zuliani,  24,  is 
charged  in  the  death  of  his  stepson, 
Christopher  Wohlers. 

Zuliani’s  lawyer,  Patrick  Ganne, 
subpoenaed  \9  Austin  (Texas)  Ameri¬ 
can  Statesman  reporters  and  several 
television  news  executives,  saying 
the  defense  wanted  to  explore 
sources  of  information  for  news  arti¬ 
cles  on  the  death  and  on  policy  deci¬ 
sions  on  the  display  of  the  articles. 

Gannes  said  publicity  had  preju¬ 
diced  many  Travis  County  residents 
against  his  client  and  it  might  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  an  impartial  jury  locally. 

The  news  media’s  lawyer,  R.  James 
George  Jr.,  argued  that  Ganne’s 
intent  to  question  reporters  violated 
the  First  Amendment’s  protections  of 


a  free  press.  Visiting  District  Judge 
Tom  Blackwell  granted  George’s 
motion  to  quash  the  subpoenas. 

George  said  David  Lowery,  Ameri- 
can-Statesman  managing  editor, 
would  appear  at  a  hearing  on  whether 
the  case  should  be  moved  outside 
Austin.  Lowery  will  testify  on  the 
newspaper’s  circulation  figures  and 
identify  articles  about  the  case. 

George  said  television  executives 
would  provide  scripts  of  newscasts 
about  the  case.  —  AP 


ATS 

(Continued  from  page  38) 

lems  turn  up  during  off  hours.  A 
Toshiba  ’386  laptop  Workstation  III  is 
used  by  anyone  assigned  on-call  duty 
over  holidays.  The  workstations  are 
also  used  to  run  Editorial  News  Lay¬ 
out,  the  paper’s  page  design  and  lay¬ 
out  program  from  Bedford,  Mass.- 
based  Information  Engineering  Asso¬ 
ciates  Inc. 

The  Workstation  Ills  are  the  same 
the  New  York  Times  now  uses  in  three 
suburban  ad  bureaus  that  formerly 
telephoned  in  their  ads. 


Letters 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

It  is  unfortunate  to  see  that  a  publi¬ 
cation  as  prestigious  as  yours  would 
repeat  baseless  allegations.  In  this 
case,  the  obligation  to  “check  the 
facts”  was  trampled  upon.  In  the 
future,  I  urge  you  to  view  such  allega- , 
tions  with  the  traditional  skepticism 
of  journalism. 

George  Watts 

(Watts  is  president  of  the  National 
Broiler  Council.) 


Cowles  grants 

The  Cowles  Media  Foundation 
announced  grants  totaling  $690,000  to 
14  organizations. 

The  grants  reflect  the  areas  of  focus 
of  the  foundation:  Programs  that 
enable  people  to  move  from  depen¬ 
dency  to  self-reliance;  the  cultural 
community,  with  emphasis  on  pre-emi¬ 
nent  institutions  and  writing-related 
programs  that  enlighten  social  con¬ 
sciousness;  and  programs  that  foster 
civic  involvement  as  well  as  media- 
related  issues  and  education. 

The  largest  grant  of  $400,000  is  to 
the  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts  to  its 
New  Beginnings  Campaign  and  will 
be  paid  over  four  years. 
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NFC  panel  discusses  900-number  lines 

Audiotex  offerings  earn  money  for  syndicates  and  newspapers, 
but  do  they  make  peopie  reguiar  newspaper  readers? 


By  David  Astor 

As  syndicates  increasingly  diver¬ 
sify  during  a  time  of  flat  feature  sales, 
audiotex  has  become  one  of  the 
fastest-growing  areas  of  the  business. 

Tribune  Media  Services,  for 
instance,  began  syndicating  its  900- 
number  services  in  February  and  now 
has  about  125  newspapers  using  350 
lines. 

United  Media  —  the  parent  of 
United  Feature  Syndicate  and  Newspa¬ 
per  Enterprise  Association  —  has 
about  175  papers  using  250  lines  since 
starting  its  900  services  in  April. 

So  people  attending  the  Newspaper 
Features  Council  (NFC)  meeting  in 
Montreal  October  24  were  eager  to 
hear  about  the  pros  and  cons  of  pay- 
per-call  900  numbers,  which  offer 
sports  results,  crossword  puzzle 
answers,  stock  prices,  horoscopes, 
and  more. 

Panel  moderator  and  TMS  vice 
president  for  electronic  information 
products  Tim  Brennan  said  900-num- 
ber  lines  complement  newspaper  fea¬ 
tures,  offer  papers  a  “low-risk  entry 
into  electronic  publishing,”  and  pro¬ 
vide  a  “new  revenue  source”  for 


'Dear  Abby'  columnist  Abigail  Van 
Buren  (right)  is  shown  receiving  the 
1990  San  Diego  Hospice  Humanitarian 
Award  at  a  recent  dinner  which  raised 
over  $240,(X)0  for  the  SDH.  The  event 
was  chaired  by  Jenny  and  Sid  Craig 
(left  and  center)  of  Jenny  Craig  Weight 
Loss  Centers.  Van  Buren  was  cited  for 
the  information  she  has  imparted  in  her 
Universal  Press  Syndicate  column 
about  hospice  care  for  the  terminally 
ill.  Also,  'Abigail  Van  Buren  Day'  was 
proclaimed  in  San  Diego. 


newspapers  —  which  share  earnings 
with  the  syndicate. 

“They  bring  in  money  ...  so  we 
can  buy  other  features,”  noted 
panelist  and  Houston  Chronicle  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor  Susan  Bischoff, 
who  said  this  is  especially  important 
at  a  time  when  the  faltering  economy 
has  affected  newspaper  budgets. 

She  added  that  900  numbers 
“attract  young  people.  They  have  a 
high  comfort  level  with  electronics 
and  they’re  comfortable  on  the 
phone.  I  believe  they  use  900  numbers 
more  than  older  people.” 

The  hope,  of  course,  is  that  young 
900-number  users  will  become  regular 
readers  of  newspapers,  which  have 
an  older  audience  than  many  other 
media.  A  couple  of  NFC  speakers 
noted  that  it  was  too  soon  to  tell  if 
audiotex  will  increase  newspaper  cir¬ 
culations. 


Winners  at  audiotex 

The  top  scorers  from  United 
Media’s  1 1  daily  “Sportshots  Fantasy 
Baseball”  clients  were  each  awarded 
a  pair  of  World  Series  tickets,  cash, 
airfare  to  Cincinnati,  and  hotel 
accommodations . 

Each  “Sportshots”  newspaper 
receives  a  900  number  from  UM. 
Players  check  the  paper  to  obtain  a 
three-digit  code  that  changes  daily 
and  allows  them  to  participate  in  the 
game.  They  select  a  fantasy  team  of 
who  they  feel  are  the  best  profes¬ 
sional  baseball  players,  and  they  can 
make  trades  on  a  daily  basis.  Scores 
are  tallied  by  computer  based  on  how 
well  their  players  performed  in  real- 
life  games. 

“Sportshots”  clients  include  the 
Arizona  Republic,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  Long  Beach  Press-Telegram, 
Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  Newark 
Star-Ledger,  Orange  County  Regis¬ 
ter,  Pittsburgh  Press,  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News,  Sacramento  Bee,  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  and  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer. 

UM  —  the  parent  of  United  Feature 
Syndicate  and  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association  —  began  “Sportshots 
Fantasy  Football”  in  September. 


Panelist  and  United  vice  president, 
newspaper  marketing  and  sales  Brad 
Bushell  said  “newspaper  editors  are 
realizing  that  their  readers  want 
immediate  information”  —  and 
audiotex  can  provide  it. 

He  added  that  newspapers  offering 
their  traditional  print  product  as  well 
as  900  numbers  can  become  “r/ic 
information  source  in  their  communi¬ 
ties.” 

Another  panelist  was  not  as  enthu¬ 
siastic  about  audiotex.  “These  900 
numbers  can  only  be  bad  things  for 
the  newspaper  industry,”  said  Boca 
Raton  (Fla.)  News  managing  editor 
Michael  Smith.  “They  don’t  do  any¬ 
thing  to  get  people  to  read  a  newspa¬ 
per.  They  might  buy  it  to  get  an  access 
code.” 

Smith  —  who  is  also  deputy  direc¬ 
tor  of  Knight-Ridder’s  25/43  Project 
to  attract  younger  readers  —  did  men¬ 
tion  that  the  News  has  subscribed  to  a 
number  of  900  lines  despite  his  feel¬ 
ings  about  them. 

He  added  that  newspapers  could 
potentially  get  into  legal  and  ethical 
trouble  with  900-number  lines  featur¬ 
ing  betting  tips  or  personal  ads  that 
could  be  used  for  purposes  such  as 


Characters  from  'The  Family  Circus'  by 
Bil  Keane  of  King  Features  Syndicate 
urge  people  to  vote  in  National  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Manufacturers-sponsored 
posters  designed  for  display  at  work¬ 
places  and  voter  registration  offices. 
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prostitution. 

“What  if  a  personals  caller  turned 
out  to  be  an  ax  murderer?”  asked  Los 
Angeles  Daily  News  managing  edi¬ 
tor/features  Jane  Amari  from  the 
audience. 

A  couple  of  speakers  replied  that 
there  is  also  a  risk  when  someone 
responds  to  a  personal  classified  ad 
printed  in  a  newspaper. 

Some  papers,  said  Brennan,  are 
wary  of  900-number  lines  because 
they  “can’t  control  the  content”  the 
way  they  do  in  their  printed  editorial 
product.  Other  papers,  he  added,  may 
be  “worried  that  readers  will  be  alien¬ 
ated”  at  being  charged  for  the  900 
calls. 

There  is  also  a  chance  of  children 
running  up  a  high  900-number  bill 
without  the  knowledge  of  their 
parents. 

“If  anyone  complains,  the  charges 
are  dropped  right  away,”  said  the 
Houston  Chronicle’s  Bischoff. 

Coverage  of  the  Newspaper  Fea¬ 
tures  Council  meeting  will  continue  in 
next  week's  E&P. 

Ross  and  Johnston 

“Thanks  a  Million”  writer  Percy 
Ross  has  won  a  Big  Brothers/Big  Sis¬ 
ters  of  America  National  Hero  Award 
in  the  business  category. 

Thousands  voted  for  the  Creators 
Syndicate  columnist  and  other  win¬ 
ners  in  various  non-business  catego¬ 
ries  via  a  ballot  in  a  special  ad  section 
of  People  magazine. 

Also,  “For  Better  or  For  Worse” 
creator  Lynn  Johnston  of  Universal 
Press  Syndicate  has  been  named  the 
Big  Brothers/Big  Sisters  calendar  and 
volunteer  recruitment  poster  car¬ 
toonist  for  1991. 

He  comes  to  Copley 

Howard  S.  Gantman,  a  Los 
Angeles  correspondent  for  UPI,  has 
joined  the  Copley  News  Service  bureau 
in  L.A  as  a  City  Hall  reporter. 


CF  offering  ‘Home  Sense’  feature 


A  weekly  home  repair/home 
remodeling  column  is  being  intro¬ 
duced  by  Chronicle  Features. 

Mike  McClintock’s  750-word 
“Home  Sense”  —  which  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  short,  illustrated  Q&A  — 
offers  step-by-step  instruction  for 
projects,  discusses  home  consumer 
issues,  and  more.  There  is  also  an 
alternative  “Sunbelt  version”  of  the 


Gantman  is  a  psychology  major 
who  graduated  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and 
magna  cum  laude  from  Kenyon  Col¬ 
lege  in  Ohio.  He  has  also  done  gradu¬ 
ate  work  in  psychology  and  journal¬ 
ism  at  the  University  of  Alberta,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California,  and 
UCLA. 

Persian  Gulf  reports 

The  Los  Angeles  Times-Washington 
Post  News  Service  is  promoting  its  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf  reporting  by  claiming  vari¬ 
ous  “firsts”  and  “exclusives.” 

LATS-WP  said  that  it  had  the  only 
print  reporter  filing  from  Kuwait  for 
the  first  26  days  after  Iraq's  invasion 
(Caryle  Murphy  of  the  Washington 
Post),  the  first  U.S.  print  journalist  in 
Baghdad  after  the  invasion  (Mark 
Fineman  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times), 
the  exclusive  report  about  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary  options  against  Iraq  that  led  to 
the  firing  of  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff 
Michael  Dugan,  and  more. 

Distribution  for  SNS 

A  special  version  of  the  Smithso¬ 
nian  News  Service  (SNS)  aimed  at 
overseas  and  Latin  American  publi¬ 
cations  is  being  distributed  by  the 
New  York  Times  Syndicate. 

Eight  stories,  with  two  in  Spanish, 
are  offered  each  month  along  with 
color  and  black-and-white  art. 

The  11-year-old  SNS  covers  the 
arts,  sciences,  history,  technology, 
and  contemporary  life. 

Rowan  blasts  media 

Media  coverage  of  the  Reagan 
administration’s  economic  policies 
was  blasted  by  North  America  Syndi¬ 
cate  columnist  Carl  Rowan. 

“The  media  took  a  dive,  caved  in, 
and  did  not  tell  the  American  people 
the  price  they  eventually  would  pay 
for  Reaganomics,”  said  Rowan, 
speaking  after  accepting  the  Allen  H. 

(Continued  on  page  44) 


feature  for  Southern  and  Western 
clients  whenever  the  regular  column 
focuses  on  projects  and  problems 
relating  to  severe  winters. 

McClintock  has  been  the  lead  col¬ 
umnist  in  the  Washington  Post's 
Home  section  for  the  past  six  years, 
host  of  the  weekly  three-hour  Home 
Sense  talk  show  on  the  ABC  Radio 
Network  and  the  daily  60-second  con¬ 
sumer  series  for  the  National  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Home  Builders,  a  guest  sev¬ 
eral  times  on  ABC's  Good  Morning 
America,  a  frequent  contributor  to 
various  magazines,  and  the  author  of 
nine  books  on  home  construction  and 
related  topics. 

Born  in  1945,  the  New  York  state 
resident  was  also  a  general  contractor 
who  built,  renovated,  and  restored 
homes  for  12  years. 

Charter  “Home  Sense”  subscrib¬ 
ers  include  the  Arizona  Republic, 
Chicago  Tribune,  Lakeland  (Fla.) 
Ledger,  Greensboro  (N.C.)  News  & 
Record,  Milwaukee  Journal,  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  Tribune,  Portland  Orego¬ 
nian,  Sacramento  Bee,  San  Diego 
Union,  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
Seattle  Times,  and  Vancouver  Sun. 


STUFF 

YOUR  READERS' 
STOCKINGS. 


■'  '“'i  I 


Our  special  Christmas  ad  package 
gives  you  all  the  ideas  you  need  to 
wrap  up  your  readers'  Christmas. 
Including  20  features  written  by  pro¬ 
fessional  journalists.  And  10  photos/ 
sketches  to  deck  your  pages. 

Call  toll-free  800445-4555  for  a 
free  sample  or  special  features  pack¬ 
age  menu.  Alaska,  California,  Hawaii 
and  Canada,  call  collect  (619) 

293-1 81 8.  Get  the  package  that  ties 
up  readership  and  revenues. 
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(Continued  from  page  43) 

Neuharth  Award  for  Excellence  in 
Journalism  at  the  University  of  South 
Dakota. 

He  added,  “Why  is  the  press  so 
timid  about  telling  Americans  that  we 
can  never  be  competitive  in  this  high- 
tech  world  unless  we  move  dramati¬ 
cally  to  educate  that  third  of  Ameri¬ 
ca's  children  that  we  just  cast  off  as 
hopeless  in  so  many  cities  of  Amer¬ 
ica?” 

In  related  news,  a  Rowan  autobio¬ 
graphy  called  Breaking  Barriers  is 
scheduled  to  be  published  this  Janu¬ 
ary. 

They  penned  books 

Charles  M.  Schulz:  40  Years  of  Life 
and  Art  (Pharos)  by  Giovanni  Trim- 
boli,  with  an  introduction  by  Umberto 
Eco,  has  been  released. 

Schulz,  of  course,  does  “Peanuts” 
for  United  Feature  Syndicate. 

In  other  book  news,  Copley  News 
Service  manners  columnist  Letitia 
Baldrige  has  written  a  first  novel,  due 
out  this  month,  called  Public  Affairs 
and  Private  Relations  (Doubleday). 

Also,  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate 
columnist  Cal  Thomas  has  authored 
Uncommon  Sense:  A  Layman’s 
Briefing  Book  on  the  Issues  (Wolge- 
muth  &  Hyatt). 

LATS  “Innovation”  columnist 
Michael  Schrage  has  written  Shared 
Minds  (Random  House). 

And  Miss  Manner’s  Guide  for  the 
Turn-of-the-Millenium  by  Judith  Mar¬ 
tin  of  United  is  coming  out  in  paper¬ 
back  (Fireside).  Also,  the  first  volume 
of  an  audiocassette  version  of  the 
book  was  released  in  September,  and 
the  second  volume  is  due  in  March. 

Back  in  the  comics  area.  Assemble 
the  Hyenas  (Pharos)  by  “Frank  & 
Ernest”  creator  Bob  Thaves  of  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Association,  All  I 


GOBY’S 
O  ^ 


DESIGNED  FOR  YOUR 
WEEKLYI 

FROM 

To  Check  Availability 

Call  1  -800-852-6642 


PEADUNe  MHAT  AM  I 
aONNA  PO*  SO  MAIfy 


T>C5e'miNG£TAKe  . 
CAiea  OF  TReMSfiL^* 
FOilAW  IMN  A6A0eMIO 
rHIL0S0r»«y:  *|EeiA)C 
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'Thatch'  strip  has  three  R's:  registering,  relaxing,  and  resting. 

College  service  offering  cartoons 


The  work  of  three  college  cartoon¬ 
ists  discovered  in  a  nationwide  search 
last  year  is  being  offered  on  the  USA 
Today/Appie  College  Information  Net¬ 
work. 

Included  are  editorial  cartoons  by 
Nick  Anderson,  the  “Thatch”  comic 
strip  by  Jeff  Shesol,  and  the  “24th 
Street”  comic  panel  by  David 
Luebke.  They  are  sent  via  computer. 

The  USA  Today/Apple  news  ser¬ 
vice  was  created  by  CJary  M.  Rey¬ 
nolds  &  Associates  of  16535  Blue- 
mound  Rd.,  Brookfield,  Wis.  53005. 
The  promotion  and  marketing  firm 
brought  Gannett  and  Apple  together 
to  partner  the  project,  which  was 
launched  last  year  (see  E&P,  May  27, 
1989)  and  now  has  over  200  college 
newspaper  subscribers.  In  addition  to 
the  cartoons,  the  news  service  offers 
stories,  graphics,  and  more. 

Really  Need  to  Know  I  Learned  While 
Still  in  Diapers  (Avon)  by  “Marvin” 
creator  Tom  Armstrong  of  North 
America  Syndicate,  and  Calves  Can 
Be  So  Cruel  (Plume)  by  “Rubes”  cre¬ 
ator  Leigh  Rubin  of  Creators  Syndi¬ 
cate  have  been  published. 

And  self-syndicated  cartoonist  Dan 
Rosandich  has  released  his  first 
“Yoopers  Bloopers”  collection  — 
Yooper  Land  (Landmark).  Also  com¬ 
ing  from  Rosandich  —  based  at  P.O. 
Box  410,  Chassell,  Mich.  49916 — is  a 
“Yooper”  coloring  book  as  well  as  a 
children’s  workbook  for  the  Balti¬ 
more  Vegetarian  Society. 

In  other  book  news.  Publishers 
Weekly  reported  that  The  Simpsons 
creator  and  “Life  in  Hell”  cartoonist 
Matt  Groening  of  Acme  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate  is  switching  from  Pantheon  to 
Harper  &  Row  —  which  plans  to 
release  15  Groening  books  over  the 
next  three  years. 

And  the  Washington  Post  reported 
that  sales  of  Staying  Dry:  A  Practical 
Guide  to  Bladder  Control  (Johns 
Hopkins  University  Press)  skyrock- 


THAT'S  N 
gWNS  yoOR 

OWN  iEERf 


A  party  animal  in  '24th 


Anderson's  Soviet  sensationalism. 


Liberal  U.S.  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy 
(left)  with  conservative  LATS  columnist 
Cal  Thomas  at  a  Heritage  Foundation 
reception  marking  the  publication  of 
'Uncommon  Sense.' 

eted  after  the  book  was  mentioned  in 
a  recent  column  by  Ann  Landers  of 
Creators. 
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Shop  talk 

(Continued  from  page  56) 
figures. 

“We  thought  we  might  collect 
$5,000,”  said  Drake,  who  explained 
that  the  money  will  be  used  by  a  stu¬ 
dent  at  the  University  of  North  Car¬ 
olina,  Chapel  Hill,  to  devise,  research 
and  write  a  story  “in  the  Roberts 
tradition.” 

At  first,  Drake  said  he  was  hoping 
to  collect  enough  money  to  provide  a 
couple  of  hundred  dollars  to  the 
selected  student.  With  the  torrent  of 
money  from  staffers  and  funds  from 
Philadelphia  Newspapers  Inc.  and 
Knight-Ridder,  the  student  whose 
idea  is  accepted  by  a  panel  of  univer¬ 
sity  professors  and  Inquirer  editors 
will  get  nearly  $2,000  in  addition  to 
the  opportunity  to  work  with  some  of 
the  best  editors  in  the  nation. 

Drake  announced  the  final  figures 
to  the  hushed  house,  which  broke  into 
applause  upon  hearing  the  numbers. 
Sitting  in  a  makeshift  “lily  pad”  on 
the  center  stage  of  the  grand  ball¬ 
room,  Roberts  beamed  at  the  unveil¬ 
ing  of  the  scholarship  in  his  name, 
which  would  benefit  students  at  his 
alma  mater. 

This  was  a  night  of  beaming.  The 
party  opened  with  a  parade  of  green- 
clad  employees  waving  “frog”  ban¬ 
ners  (In  1973,  Dan  Rottenberg,  editor 


King 

(Continued  from  page  24) 

daily  suburban  coverage  to  meet  com¬ 
petition  from  dailies  surrounding  Phil¬ 
adelphia. 

The  Inquirer  has  not  been  spared 
from  economic  recession  plaguing  the 
newspaper  industry,  and  King  said 
there’s  “no  question  about  it,  we’ll 
have  to  make  some  further  adjust¬ 
ments  in  the  budget. 

“We’ve  been  working  for  the  last 
several  weeks  on  the  budget  for 
1991,”  he  continued.  “I  think  we’re 
going  to  have  to  make  some  further 
trims,  but  I  feel  pretty  good  about 
being  able  to  do  that  without  hitting  an 
artery.” 

“There  may  have  been  a  tendency, 
I  think,  with  Knight-Ridder,  and 
probably  with  some  of  the  other  large 
newspaper  corporations,  a  year  ago, 
two  years  ago,  to  think  that  we  are 
in  a  minor  cyclical  downturn  and  you 
could  kind  of  cost-cut  your  way 
through  it,”  King  said.  “I  don’t  think 
that’s  the  perception  anywhere  any¬ 
more.  The  perception  is  that  we’re 


of  the  weekly  Welcomat,  tagged  the 
short,  squat  Roberts  with  the 
amphibious  nom  de  plume.  The  Frog 
nickname  eventually  became  a  rally¬ 
ing  cry  when  the  Inquirer  battled  the 
now-defunct  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

There  were  also  skits  poking  fun  at 
Robert’s  forgetfulness  (“Did  ah  have 
lunch?”  was  a  favored  expression, 
Horner  recalled);  his  attempts  to  quit 
smoking,  and  his  famous  battles  with 
the  budget  bottom-liners,  which  drew 
hisses  from  the  audience  every  time 
Knight-Ridder  was  mentioned. 

From  his  perch  above  the  festivi¬ 
ties,  Roberts’  face  turned  deeper 
shades  of  red  as  he  watched  former 
colleagues  lampoon  him. 

The  highlight  of  the  evening, 
though,  was  a  nearly  feature-length 
movie,  put  together  by  magazine  edi¬ 
tor  Carey  and  his  brother,  titled  The 
Un-Natural. 

The  movie  strung  together  anec¬ 
dotes  from  Roberts’  old  friends  and 
family  back  in  North  Carolina,  his 
first  editor  who,  upon  first  meeting 
Roberts,  “was  not  impressed,”  and 
colleagues  from  Detroit,  New  York, 
Vietnam  and  Philadelphia. 

In  the  movie.  New  York  Times  edi¬ 
tor  Abe  Rosenthal  recounted  his  first 
encounter  with  Roberts. 

“1  wasn’t  sure  if  he  was  alive,” 
Rosenthal  said  of  his  then-new  col¬ 
league  on  the  edit  desk.  “He  would 
slouch  deeper  and  deeper  and  deeper 
and  deeper  into  his  chair  until  he  dis- 

going  through  some  major  adjust¬ 
ments. 

“As  an  example  of  that,  we’ve 
taken  down  the  profit  objective  for 
PNl  .  .  .  several  times  this  year,”  he 
explained. 

King  thinks  the  biggest  challenge 
will  be  to  keep  the  Inquirer’s  talented 
staff  together. 

“1  feel  as  if  Gene’s  greatest  accom¬ 
plishment  in  the  years  that  he  was 
here  was  bringing  together  a  truly 
extraordinary,  exceptional  group  of 
journalists  .  .  .  and  keeping  them 
together,  keeping  them  inspired, 
keeping  them  believing  in  what  we 
wanted  to  accomplish  here. 

“That’s  my  biggest  challenge,”  he 
continued,  “to  carry  that  on  and  keep 
the  staff  together  and  keep  them  com¬ 
mitted  to  what  we’re  doing.” 

Keeping  good  people,  however, 
often  requires  paying  them  good 
money,  which  can  be  difficult  in  tough 
economic  times. 

“Certainly  we  have  to  find  ways  to 
adjust  elsewhere  to  make  it  possible 
to  reward  those  people  that  are  really 
carrying  this  franchise,”  King 
explained.  “I  believe  in  that.” 

King  recalled  that  in  1972,  when 


appeared.  1  wasn’t  sure  if  he  was  mad 
or  sleeping  or  what.” 

One  of  the  shortest  interviews,  with 
Washington  Post  editor  Ben  Bradlee, 
was  also  one  of  the  biggest  compli¬ 
ments. 

“I’m  glad,”  Bradlee  told  the 
Careys,  “that  the  son-of-a-bitch  is  out 
of  there.” 

While  Bradlee  may  be  glad  to  see 
his  rival  leave.  Inquirer  staffers  felt 
just  the  opposite.  Arlene  Morgan,  the 
editor  in  charge  of  staff  development, 
went  so  far  as  to  call  Roberts  one  of 
the  last  heroes  in  American  journal¬ 
ism. 

Of  course  Roberts  scoffed  at  that, 
but  he  was  grateful  that  so  many  came 
out  to  send  him  off. 

“This  is  just,  well,  how  great  it  is  to 
see  ’em  all,”  Roberts  said.  “This  has 
just  been  a  wonderful  evening,  but  1 
am  no  hero.  The  staff  did  it  all.  It  was 
a  really  wonderful  staff.” 

As  the  band  played  on,  one  could 
not  help  but  sense  that  this  party  was 
one  part  celebration,  one  part  New 
Orleans-style  funeral  wake  for  a 
bygone  era  of  journalism. 

“We  fear  that  it  is  all  over,”  Horner 
said  while  planning  the  event.  “There 
is  a  lot  of  uneasiness,  a  lot  of  anxi¬ 
ety  that  Gene’s  departure  might  mean 
the  end  of  the  aggressive,  thoughtful, 
in-depth  journalism  that  we  love  to 
do.” 

Roberts  says  otherwise,  but  only 
time  will  tell. 

Roberts  joined  the  Inquirer,  the  news¬ 
paper  “was  really  crippled”  and 
“was  not  a  good  newspaper,  was  not 
an  effective  newspaper.” 

Roberts’  job,  he  recalled,  “was  to 
somehow  transform  this  newspaper 
into  a  really  fine  newspaper,  at  the 
same  time  taking  it  from  being  a  mar¬ 
ginal  financial  performer. 

“In  the  first  several  years  Gene  was 
here,  we  lost  money,”  said  King,  who 
signed  on  with  the  paper  a  few  months 
before  Roberts  in  1972.  “We  weren’t 
debating  about  how  much  the  profit 
would  be,  we  lost  money  .... 

“That  was  such  an  extraordinary 
challenge,  and  it  took  a  truly  extraor¬ 
dinary  man  to  do  it,  and  I  think  he  is 
an  extraordinary  man.” 

King  inherits  a  different  set  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  but  ones  which  are  no 
less  challenging  than  his  predecessor 
faced  in  the  early  1970s. 

“We  have  a  very  fine  newspaper 
that’s  certainly  challenged  financially 
to  perform  better,  and  I  think  we’re 
challenged  journalistically  to  perform 
better.  But  it’s  not  trying  to  raise 
something  up  by  its  bootstraps. 
That’s  not  the  challenge.  It’s  already 
a  very  fine  newspaper.” 
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11  W.  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011 
PHONE  (212)  675-4380 
FAX  (212)  929-1259 


ES  AVAILABLE 


ALBUM  REVIEWS 


Pop/Rock/MOR/Country/Modern. .  .we 
cover  all  new  releases.  Sient  by  modem, 
mail  or  fax.  Samples,  rates:  Steve 
ite,  154  Woodland  Drive,  Hanover, 


FAMILY  CONFLICT 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


BARGAIN  PACKAGE:  52  each  -  3 
comic  strips,  3  panel  cartoons,  cross¬ 
word  puzzle.  Send  $10  for  4  samples  of 
each.  Classic  Features,  PO  Box  6038, 
Gulfport,  MS  39506. 


Maturity  News  Service 

Reach  the  growing  senior  population 
with  this  weekly  package  of  news,  fea¬ 
tures,  photos  and  graphics  targeted  at 
seniors,  but  of  interest  to  readers  of  all 
ages. 

Tightly  edited  articles  on  politics, 
health,  lifestyle  trends,  entertain¬ 
ment,  travel  and  personal  finance. 

Special  investigative  saries,  polls 
and  photo  spreads. 

Computer  graphics,  illustrations 
and  cartoons. 

For  more  information  call  Lisa  Klem 
Wilson  at  800-221-4816  (  in  New 
York,  212-692-3700).  Mention  thie 
ad  ler  a  ena  wenMi  Iraa  offar. 
Dii^lHited  by: 

United  Feature  Syndicate. 


HUMOR 


IN  A  NUTSHELL.  Give  your  readers  a 
good  laugh  and  keep  them  coming  back 
for  more.  Award-winning,  700  word 
weekly  column  has  fans  coast  to  coast. 
Free  samples.  Barbara  Naness,  119 
Washington  Ave.,  Staten  Island,  NY 
10314,  (718)  698-6979. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FREE  FEATURES  -  Camera  ready  or 
MAC  Disk.  Health,  Consumer  Watch 
Columns  by  Esther  Peterson,  Editorial 
Cartoons,  Photos,  Food,  TV,  and  more. 
Free.  Contact:  NEWS  USA,  1199 
National  Press  Building,  Washington, 
DC  20045;  (202)  682-2400. 


MONEY 


“MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY."  Every- 
bor^'s  second-favorite  subject.  Since 
1974,  with  new,  updated  format.  An 
entertaining  reader  pleaser.  Weekly. 
750  words.  Samples.  Micheal  LeFan 
Features,  1802  South  13th,  Temple, 
Texas  76504-7364. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  16th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown,  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 


PUBUC  AFFAIRS 


ADD  A  TOUCH  of  eloquence  and  wit  to 
your  op-ed  page.  Weekly,  750-word 
column  on  public  affairs  from  a  truly 
unique  perspective.  Marc  Desmond, 
419  16th  St.,  Brooklyn,  NY  11215; 
phone  (718)  788-835(5. 


PUZZLES 


FREE  SYNDICATED  PUZZLES 
-  Your  Paper  Earns  $$$$  - 
SCRAMBL-GRAM  INC. 
1772  State  Road 
Cuyahoga  Falls,  OH  44223 
(216)  923-2397 
Our  20th  Year 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Daily  and  Sunday  Crossword  Puzzles 
24515  California  Ave.  #12  Hemet,  (lA 
•92343  Phone  (714)  926-4843. 


THE  WITZZLE  CO.  Daily  /  Sunday  Math 
Puzzles.  Other  free  Puzzles  Available. 
Box  831853,  Richardson,  TX 
75083-1853.  Phone  (214)  234-6161. 


SATIRE  TO  GO:  Widely  published 
columnist  (NY  Times,  Newsweek)  will 
write  to  order.  Your  topic,  my  withering 
wit.  Order  one  or  more,  just  like  pizza, 
ciall  David  Holahan,  (203)  434-5951. 


SENIOR  HEALTH 


"Senior  Clinic."  AMERICA’S  ONLY 
doctor  written  column  on  Senior  Health. 
“Excellent  reader  response”  Rochester 
(NY)  Democrat  &  Chronicle.  Now  in  8th 
year.  Weekly,  6()0  words.  Samples, 
rates-  Frank  Macinnis,  M.D.,  HFM 
Literary  Enterprises,  PO  Box  307, 
EDMONTON,  Alberta,  Canada  T5J  2J7. 
(403)  472-5555. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


Advertising,  exclusive  dealership.  Net 
$40  -  50K  yearly.  No  inventory,  mini¬ 
mum  overhead.  We  train  and  consult. 
1-  (800)  330-0808. 


Passion  for  small  community  new' pap¬ 
ering?  Owner  of  small,  fast-growing 
Caribbean  weekly  seeks  qua  ified, 
committed  working  partner/investor  to 
help  keep  pace  with  growth.  Rush 
inquiries  tO:  Box  4984,  Editor  & 
Publishe,. 


FINANCING 


Tired  of  Videos?  People  with  no  hands- 
on-experience?  Many  years  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  from  mailroom  to  owning  my  own 
paper's  with  plenty  of  hard  knocks  along 
the  way  qualifies  me  to  be  your  consul¬ 
tants.  Jim  (303)  841-4087,  J.M.A. 
Consultants,  8102  Windwood  Way, 
Parker,  CO  80134. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate; 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees 
Brochure.  Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper 
Service,  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  (816) 
932-5310,  or  James  C.  Sterling,  (816) 
932-5345,  4500  Main,  Suite  900, 
Kansas  City,  MO  64111. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS 
Comprehensive  analysis  of  business 
value  meeting  IRS  guidelines  for 
estates,  tax  planning,  loans,  partner¬ 
ships,  divorce,  minority  shares,  LBOs. 
Reasonable  fees. 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
4  Water  St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174 
(617)  643-1863 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


"1st  in  RESULTS" 

JIM  WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
newspaper  sales  &  acquisitions 
11325  E.  Pegasus,  Suite  E  150 
Dallas,  Texas  75238 
(214)  340-2266  (214)  669-1469 


"300  sold  since  1959” 

W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Larry  Grimes 

PO  Box  442,  Clarksburg,  MD 
(301)  507-6047 
Dick  Smith-Southern 
(601)  627-7906 
Power  Search  Inc. 

(609)  751-4141 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BARRY  FRENCH,  Ashlawn  Road, 
Assonet,  MA  02702.  (508)  644-5772 
Appraisals-Consulting-Brokerage 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 

(813)  733-8053  daytime; 

(813)  446-0871  nights: 
or  write  Box  3364,  Cleanwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
(816)  932-5310 
JAMES  C.  STERLING 
(816)  932-5345 
45(30  Main,  Suite  900 
Kansas  City,  MO  64111 


BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
8937  Laguna  Place  Way 
Elk  Grove,  CA  95758  (916)684-3987 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
Representing  newspapers  in  New 
England  and  the  Northeast.  Brokers, 
Appraisers,  Consultants.  Call  for 
brochure.  (617)  643-1863,  4  Water 
St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174. 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal*Brokerage*Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


FREE  NEWSPAPER  •  SHOPPER 
Brokerage  -  Appraisal 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  266-4223 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Box  1220,  Townsend,  MT  59644 
We  lead  the  nation 
in  free  paper  sales. 


JAMES  MARTIN  &  ASSOCIATES 
Phone  (614)  889-9747 
FAX  (614)  889-2659 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
PO  Box  2277,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 


HOLIDAY  DEADLINE 

Due  to  the  Thanksgiving  Holiday,  ads  for  the  November  24th  issue 
must  be  received  by; 

Friday,  Nov.  16th,  by  12  noon  for  line  ads.  &  Thursday,  Nov. 
15th,  for  display  ads. 

Please  note  that  E&P’s  offices  will  be  closed;  on  November  22nd 
and  23rd. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
33M  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
TWX  9102402390 
Lon  W.  Williams 


Michael  D.  Lindsey 
Media  (Consultants,  Inc. 

PO  Box  650 

Saratoga,  WY  82331  (307)  326-8177 
OR  3465  S.  Oleander  Dr. 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 


R.C.  CRISLER  &  CO.,  INC. 

38  years  in  communications  sales 
Confidential  and  professional  service. 
Brokerage  •  (Consultation  •  Appraisal 
Debt  &  Equity  Placement 
GLORIA  BUSHELMAN 
600  Vine  Street,  Suite  2710 
(Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 
(513)  381-7775 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


MOVE  TO  TEXAS.  Send  for  list  of 
publisher  financed  newspapers.  Bill 
Berger,  ATN  Inc.,  1801  Exposition, 
Austin,  TX  78703.  (512)  476-3950. 

Oregon  weekly  near  Portland.  Scenic 
area.  $50,000  down.  If  you're  working 
hard  already,  why  not  own  your  own  and 
build  some  equity.  Joe  Davis  (503) 
873-7342. _ 

PROFITABLE  NE  Indiana  weekly  &  job 
shop.  Netted  25%  on  $280,000  gross. 
Price;  $198,000. 

GOOD  BUY  for  NE  Wisconsin  weekly- 
job  shop.  $333,700  gross  in  ‘89. 
Priced  at  $225,000. 

Holding-Kramer  &  Assoc. 

(217)  784-4736 

PO  Box  472,  Gibson  City,  IL  60936 
David  Kramer,  Broker 


Southern  California  (N.  San  Diego 
County)  9  year  money  making  and  still 
growing  publication.  1989  $280K, 
1990  $300K  plus.  Message  (619) 
944-5669  ext.  179.  7720B  El  Camino 
Real  #179,  Carlsbad,  CA  92009. 


TENNESSEE:  County-seat  twice  week¬ 
ly.  Annual  gross,  $418,000.  Real 
estate  and  3-unit  press  included.  Sales 
price:  $685,000,  10-yr.  terms. 

TEXAS:  Large  west  Texas  weekly  with 
three  additional  small  weeklies.  Real 
estate  and  four-unit  press.  1989  gross: 
$614,000.  Sales  price:  $575,000, 
15-yr.  terms.  $150,000  down. 

VIRGINIA:  Premium  weekly  property  in 
highly  sought-after  state.  Strong  cash 
flow  on  $500,000  gross.  Sales  price, 
$735,000,  with  15-yr.  terms. 

MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326  (404)  364-6554 
Lon  W.  Williams 


VERY  PROFITABLE  publishing,  print¬ 
ing  company,  lovely  college  town,  edge 
of  Midwest.  No  competition.  Gross 
$1.2  million.  Broker,  PO  Box  12484, 
Dallas.  TX  75225. 


E&P  Employment 
Zone  Chart 
on  page  55. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000?  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 


Couple  with  30  years  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  seeks  weekly  in  Zone  1  with  gross 
sales  in  the  $200,000-$350,000 
range.  All  replys  acknowledged  and 
confidential.  Let's  save  each  other  the 
broker's  fee.  Reply  to  Box  4962,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Seeking  Rocky  Mountain  weekly  serving 
ski  resort  area.  Must  have  established 
franchise  and  retail  base.  Principal  or 
broker  inquiries  welcomed.  Confiden¬ 
tiality  assured.  Box  4945,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PERSONALS 


Give  Post-man  a  try  Peter  Kalikow.  Let 
N.Y.  Post-man  deliver  advertising. 
Contact  me  at  Church  St.  Station,  TO 
Box  969,  NY  10009.  E.T.  Cassidy. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


Palm  Springs  area,  private  business 
journal.  No  ads  -  mail  circulation.  One 
person  can  handle.  Box  4974,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUT  YOUR  NEWSROOM  on  the  leading 
edge  with  “Latest  Intelligence”,  the 
essential  reference  guide  for  use  with 
your  scanners/HF  radios.  Decrypt  the 
codes  used  by  police/federal/military 
agencies.  35,000  entries.  $19.95. 
Radio  Collection,  Box  149,  Briarcliff, 
NY  10510. 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


Acclaimed  Automated  Affordable 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
The  Telemarketing  Leader. 

For  brochure  and  information 
call  l-(800)  CIRC-DEV. 


A  Circulation  Specialist 
Helderle  &  Associates 
Telemarketing  -  Crews  -  Store  Sales 

l-(800)  662-7397 
F.J.  Helderle  -  President 


CIRCULATION  III 
Now  Selling  Coast  to  Coast 
(214)  352-1123 
John  Dinan  —  John  Lyons 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Canada's  foremost  authority  in 
circulation  telemarketing 
is  now  available  in  the  U.S.A. 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (514)  227-6478. 


KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 


LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

"WE  DELIVER  MORE 
HOMES  TO  YOUR  NEWSPAPER" 

For  over  two  decades,  LEVIS  NATION¬ 
AL,  INC.  has  served  more  newspapers 
than  any  other  circulation  telemarketing 
firm  in  the  country.  Backed  by  technol- 
qgy's  latest  computer-assisted  market¬ 
ing  systems,  LEVIS  stands  ready  to  help 
your  newspaper  reach  its  circulation 
goals. 

Call  (201)  263-1500 


RETENTION! 

RETENTION! 

RETENTION! 

THE  PHONE  ROOM  INC. 
"Gold  Starts” 

1  (800)  836-8140 

VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


“YES!" 

Regardless  of  the  size  of  your  newspap¬ 
er,  we  can  supply  you  with  a  steady  flow 
of  new  start  orders  at  the  pace  YOU 
want!  Try  us  for  a  week  and  see!  All 
zones! 

ASK  US,  AND  OUR  RESPONSE 
WILL  BE, 

“YES!  WE  CAN!" 

(216)  434-4466 
PRO  STARTS 


Telemarketing  t 
Foot  Canvassing 
Specialists 

PRIPE  SALES 

30  years  in  business 
Nationwide 
(718)  690-0591 
Peter  Priolo,  Pres. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPUES 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


DISPLAY/390  -  Ad  scheduling,  account 
and  contract  management,  sales 
analysis,  billing  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  -  all  in  orre  software  package.  IBM 
and  Macintosh.  Nancy  Jacobsen  (415) 
488-9279. 


MAILROOM 


1-(315)  336-3100  is  the  number  to 
call  for  spare  parts  for  your  Nolan  and 
Cutler-Hammer  mailroom  equipment. 
NOLAN  PRODUCTS,  Rome,  NY  (315) 
336-3100,  FAX  (315)  336-3177. 


•  24-P,  48-P.  and  72-P  HARRIS  STUF- 
FERS  Reconditioned-Guaranteed 
Production-Training  program  provided. 
JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CONSUL¬ 
TANT  (713)  468-5827. 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 


NEWSPRINT  CONSULTANTS 


MIDWEST 

NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS  INC. 

Specializing  in  revenue  producing 
consultation  and  training,  with  over  35 
years  experience,  for  small  dailies  and 
non-dailies.  Available  by  the  day,  week, 
or  month. 

Moody  C.  Hamrick 
(501)  982-5682 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


EQUIPMENT 

& 

SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


SQUeeze  Lenses. 

Process  camera-lens  specialists. 
Optimize,  align,  focus,  calibrate. 

H.  Carlbom  CKOptical  213/372-0372. 


COMPUTER  UPGRADES 


ABACUS  SOLUTIONS  -  Display  and 
classified  accounts  receivable  and  bill¬ 
ing.  PC,  Macintosh,  and  network  based 
accounting  systems  for  publications. 
Software,  hardware,  or  just  a  little 
expert  advice.  1-800-728-2719. 


FOR  SALE 

Rebuilt  ITM  FL-412. 
For  quarter  folding  of 
inserts,  to  18,000/hr. 


MUUB)  M«nNI  C0M> «  Rtto  Onw 

PO  Ba  3360  Haonugi.  XY  11787  (616)582  4343  . 


MAILROOM 

We  have  all  types  of  belt  and  wire 
stream  conveyors 
Spare  parts  for  stream  conveyors 
D.C.  &  A.C.  drive  conversions 
Roller  top  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Belt  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Bottom  wrappers  &  pacers 
257  Sta-Hi  stackers 
Baldwin  Count-0- Veyors  -104,  105, 
106,  108 

Signode  tying  machines 
Conveyor  wire 
Wire  pliers 

Mueller-Martini  inserter,  227  3  into  1 
Mueller-Martini  labeling  machine  &  1/4 
folder 

Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

(213)  256-4791  FAX  (213)  256-7607 


RECONDITIONED  or  remanufactured 
48-P  and  72-P  Harris  Graphics  insert¬ 
ing  machines.  Immediate  availability. 
Contact  Harris  Graphics  (513) 
278-2651  and  ask  for  Roger  Miller. 


SLSIOOO  -  8  into  2  configuration 
Center  Opening  Device,  Product  Moni¬ 
toring  Systems,  2  yrs.  old. 

Call  Roger  Miller  (513)  278-2651. 


1-800-327-8463 


FOR  SALE 

SHERIDAN  INSERTERS 

— 1472P  MODEL 
— NC-372  ARS 
—EXCELLENT  CONDITION 
Please  contact  Dick  Connor 
at  GMA  (508)  481-8582 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPUES 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


28-30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  International 
485  E.  17th  St.,  Suite  400 
Costa  Mesa.  CA  92627-3265 
Telephone,  (714)  646-5565 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


DEWAR  DISCOVERY  DISPLAY  AD 
SYSTEM  with  (3)  “386"  platoforms, 
19”  color  monitors,  2  file  servers,  2  Art 
Net  hubs,  Cora  driver,  $55,000. 

BOB  WEBER,  INC.  (216)  831-0480 
FAX  (800)  837-8973. 


PRESSES 


5/u  Urbanite  U721,  1/2  fidr,  running  2 
days  p/wk.  Excellent  condition.  Still  in 
production. 

Goss  rebuilt  3/c  unit  22.80  cutoff 
One  Urbanite  mono  unit,  rebuilt. 
$95,000 

One  Urbanite  folder  recently  rebuilt 
$85,000 

Goss  Suburban  1500  Series 
Goss  427  &  40”  rollstands 
Spare  Goss  Urbanite  cylnider  plate  & 
blanket  22,98 

I  PEC  INC.  97  Marquardt  Dr., 

Wheeling,  IL  60090. 
(708)459-9700  Fax  708-459-9707. 


Available  immediately,  5  unit  Goss 
Community,  1974-83,  C  folder,  40HP 
drive,  etc. 

SC  folder,  1/4  and  double  parallel, 
remanufactured. 

ALLPRESS  EQUIPMENT  INC. 
(407)  281-0111 


—CARY  Autopasters,  1984  Vintage 
— ENKEL  AMAL  Splicers 
—METRO  2:1  folder  #3104 
—URBANITE  folder  #U1054 
— SU  folders  #1711  &  #1709  -  never 

— 150  HP  Motor  &  Controller  for  Cosmo 
Press 

"Please  let  us  know  if  you  are  selling 
your  SSC  Community  or  Urbanite 
press.” 

STAR  INTERNATIONAL  CORP. 

TEL:  (414)  377-9422 
FAX:  (414)  377-3655 


DON’T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 
Newman  International  Press  Sales 

“Professional  Marketing  Worldwide 
of  Newspaper  &  Commercial  Web 
Presses  and  Large  Sheetfed  Presses” 

Telephone  (913)  362-8888 
Fax  9133629406  Telex  804294 


DOUBLE-WIDTH  EQUIPMENT 

One  7-unit  Harris  N-1600,  excellent 
condition. 

One  8-unit  Goss  Mark  II,  22  3/4"  with  4 
color  humps,  1  single  3:2  Imperial 
folder  and  new  SCR  motor  and  drive 
in  1986. 

4  M.A.N.  1983-84  160-page  double 
3:2  folders. 

2  Double  3:2  Goss  Imperial  folders  with 
upper  formers/angle  bars. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  fax  (913)  492-6217 


PRESS  AND  MAILROOM 
INSTALLATIONS 

Nincil  MMItS,  MC. 

SWHlnSlraal 

■mmcmi.  Hj  nnt 

SERVING  NEWSPAPERS  & 
MANUFACTURERS  NATIONWIDE 


(2011935-7002 
1-800-345-7383 
FAX  (201)  933-1456 


CMIAUIX 


Only  Goss®  paits  from  Rockwell  Graphic  Systems  are 
true  replacement  parts.  They’re  guaranteed  to  meet 
original  specifications.  Or  even  to  exceed  them,  with  our 
latest  engineering  upgrades.  Don’t  settle  for  less.  Replace 
ciirtonwi  originals  with  Goss  originals.  Customer  Parts, 

Rockwell  Graphic  Systems,  Rockwell  International 
Corporation,  Continental  U.S.:  (800)  323-1200. 
LMsS  Illinois,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Canada:  (708)  850-5600. 
Fax:  (708)  850-576a  Telex:  190156. 


Rockwell  International 


..where  science  gets  down  to  business 
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PRESSES 


GOSS 

8-Unit  Community,  with  sc  folder  & 
u.f.-1980 

2- Unit  Community,  1967  oil,  wkly. 
available  now 

Add-on  SSC  Community  unit  1978 
7-Unit  "1000"  series  Urbanite  w/u.f. 
7-Unit  "700”  series  Urbanite  w/u.f. 

3- Unit  500  Series  Urbanite 

HARRIS/COTTRELL 

7- Unit  double-width  Harris  N-1600, 
excellent  condition 

4- Unit  Harris  V15D  -  1984  vintage, 
excellent  mech.  cond. 

5- Unit  Harris/Cottrell  V22  w/JFl 
4-Unit  Harris  V-15A  1974  JF7 
4-Unit  Harris  V-15A  1973  with  JF7 
JF7  folders  and  add-on  units 

KING 

8- Unit/2-folder  News  King,  w/KJ8As, 
1984 

4-Unit  News  King,  available  now 
Add-on  units,  folders  and  upper  formers 
MISC. 

4-Unit  Web  Leader,  1982  vintage-avail, 
now 

Count-O-Veyors,  inserters,  ribbon  deck, 
press  drives,  ink  pumps,  gluers  and 
more. 

ARE  YOU  CONSIDERING 
SELLING  YOUR  PRESS? 
CALL  THE  LEADER  FOR  CASH! 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 
Lenexa,  Kansas 

(913)  492-9050  fax  (913)  492-6217 


GOSS  COMMUNITY 
REBUILT 

Units-Folders- Parts 
GUARANTEED 
Press-Components 
Complete  Presses 

Offset  Web  Sales,  Inc. 
73  N.  Sunset  Dr. 
Camano  Island,  WA  98292 
l-(800)  343-0097 
FAX  (206)  387-9090 


GOSS 

Goss  Urbanite  4  units 
Goss  Urbanite  folders,  roll  stands 
Goss  Suburban  1500  series  unit 
Goss  Community  units,  folders 
Harris  V-25,  1978 

Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  balloon 
formers 

Goss  S/C  folder 

MISCELUNEOUS 
3  Ca^  Flying  Pasters 
1  Guilmont  1/4  folder  and  trimmer 
1  ATF  Imprinter 
1  Butler  flying  paster 

I  PEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  DriveWheeling,  IL  60090 
(312)459-9700  Fax  459-9707 


Harris  V22  7/u  Web  Press  with  JFl 
folder/50  HP  drive  and  Countoveyor, 
can  be  seen  running  in  Texas, 
$135,000  negotiable.  Call  John 
Newman  (913)  362-8888. 


HEATSET 

4  Unit  Solna,  2  pasters  $65,000 

4  Unit  Hantscho,  2  Butlers  $90,000 
6  Unit  ATF,  2  Butlers  $220,000 

NON-HEATSET 

10  Unit  Urbanite-REBLT  $1,500,000 
8  Unit  C-150  $750,000 

6  Unit  Suburban  $155,000 

8  Unit  Daily  King  $145,000 

Used  splicers,  dryers,  sheeters 
Graphic  Machines  Sales  Hebron,  IL 
FAX  (815)  648-2856 
Phone  (815)648-4611. 


HOE  COLORMATIC  PRESS. 

8  units.  Four  color  humps.  Combination 
folder  3-2  -  2-1.  22  3/4"  C.O.  or  can  be 
converted  to  22".  7  45”  RTP's. 

GOSS  Mark  II 

8  units.  1  color  deck.  Two  color  humps. 
8  40”  or  42”  RTP's.  Double  imperial 
3-2  folder.  22  3/4”  C.O.  or  can  be 
converted  to  22”. 

Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPUES 


PRESSES 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS 

REF:  N114  -  Harris  V-15A,  5  units, 
JF-7  Folder 

REF;  N115  -  Harris  V-15A,  8  units. 
Double  Ender 

REF;  N116  -  Harris  V-25,  8  units, 
JF-IO  folder 

REF:  N117  -  Harris  V-25,  9  units,  2 
JF-25  folders 

REF:  N 1 18  -  Harris  N-845,  4  units  RH, 
RBC-2  folder  w/upper  former 
REF;  N119  -  V-15A  Add  on  units, 
rebuilt,  ductor  style 
REF;  N120  -  V-25  Add  on  units, 
rebuilt  or  as  is 

REF:  N121  -  Custom  built  300,  3  Knife 
trimmer 

REF:  N122  -  Fairchild  (NewsKing)  2 
units,  1  folder 

REF:  N123  -  (^lor  King,  7  units,  1 
folder 

REF;  N124  -  Fairchild  (Color  King), 
heatset,  5  units. 

These  press  systems  and  components 
are  owned  by  EGS  Americas,  Inc.  and 
are  available  “AS  IS”  or  completely 
rebuilt. 

EGS  AMERICAS  Inc. 

9801  W.  Higgins  Rd/  Suite  320 
Rosemont,  IL  60018 
Tel;  (708)  823-6650 
FAX:  (708)  823-5589 


PRESSES 

Goss  Urbanite  Folder-918. 

Goss  Urbanite  Units 
Goss  Urbanite  Rollstands 
Goss  Urbanite  Drives 
Goss  Urbanite  1/4  folders 
Goss  Urbanite  Balloon  formers 
Hoe  Colormatic  3-2  folder  23-9/16" 
C.O. 

Hoe  Balloon  Formers 
Goss  Balloon  Formers 
Guilmout  Quarterfolder  and  Trimmer 
Goss  RTP's  40  and  42  inches 
Goss  Mark  1  Half  Decks  and  Hump 
Goss  Mark  2  Half  Decks  and  Humps 
Goss  Double  2-1  folder  22-3/4”  C.O. 
Goss  Skip  Slitters  all  C.O. 

Goss  Portable  Ink  Fountains 
Hoe  Skip  Slitters  all  C.O. 

Paper  roll  track  and  roll  dollies 
We  stock  spare  parts  for  most  presses 
We  do  press  rebuilding 
We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 
Northeast  Industries,  Inc 
(213)  256-4791  FAX  (213)  256-7607 


PRESS 

Make  your  old  R.T.P.’s  into  new 
Tension  panel  upgraded  to 
simplified  system 

Paster  panel  upgraded  to  Goss  digital 

Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

(213)  256-4791  FAX  (213)  256-7607 


Press  22  3/4” 

GOSS 

—  Community  SC,  4  units,  1972 

—  Community,  3  units,  1972 

—  Urbanite  900  series  7  units,  1 
folder,  R/s 

—  Metro,  2  add  on  units 

—  Metro,  2:1  folder 

MAPPIQ 

—  N-845-6  units,  RBC-2,  1974 

—  N-850-6  units,  1983,  RBC-2 

—  V-25-8  units,  1980,  JF-25 

—  V-15D-6  units,  1976,  JF-7  folder 
KING 

—  ColorKing-5  units,  KJ-8,  1970 

—  NewsKing-6  units,  KJ-6,  1976 

BELL  CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  492-8877  FAX  (201)  492-9777 


The  person  who  minds 
nobody’s  business  but  his 
own  is  probably  a  million¬ 
aire. 

Anonymous 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPUES 


PRESSES 


REBUILT  GOSS  COMMUNITY 

Immediate  delivery  4  units,  SC  folder, 
60  H.P.  Drive.  Can  also  sell  up  to  8 
units,  1  or  2  SC  folders.  As  complete 
presses  or  as  add  on  components. 
BELL  CAMP  INCORPORATED 
170  Kinnelon  Road 
Kinnelon,  NJ  07405 
(201)  492-8877 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSES 

8-Unit  Goss  suburban  1000  Series, 

2-SC-Folder 

5- Unit  Harris  V-25, 

JF-4  Folder  Avail.  November,  can  be 
seen  running 

6- Unit  V-15A  JF-7  Folder 

4-Unit  Goss  Suburban  1000  Series  SC 
Folder 

4  Units  Harris  V-25,  JF-4  folder, 

1/2,  1/4  D.P. 

1  Harris  V-22  unit  completely  rebuilt 
for  sale  or  exchange 

3  Harris  V-25  as  add-on  units 

4  Harris  V-15A  units  completely  rebuilt 
for  sale  or  exchange 

Harris  upper  former  for  V  series  folders. 

Sheeter,  Clark-Aiken  from  a  Harris  V 
series  press,  22-3/4”  by  36”  double¬ 
width 

MIRACLE  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

259  GREAT  HILL  RD. 

NAUGATUCK,  CT  06770 

(203)  723-0928  Fax  (203)  723-0394 
(800)  526-7558 

215  Coastline  Road 
Sanford,  FL  32771 

(407)  321-3505  Fax  (407)  330-7556 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


Wanted 

Mailroom  MULLER  227  INSERTERS 
Any  Condition  David  or  Charlie,  Mid- 
America  Graphics,  (800)  356-4886 
(816)  329-6147. 

HKP 

WANTED 

_ ACADEMIC _ 

ATWOOD  CHAIR  OF  JOURNALISM. 
The  University  of  Alaska  Anchorage 
maintains  a  pool  of  nominees  and  appl¬ 
icants  from  which  the  Atwood  Chair  of 
Journalism  is  filled.  New  nominations 
and  applications  are  sought  at  this  time 
for  the  1991-1992  academic  year. 
Applications  will  be  reviewed  beginning 
November  30,  1990. 

This  is  a  distinguished  Visiting  Profes¬ 
sorship  filled  annually  by  a  nationally 
recognized  journalist  or  journalism 
educator.  Previous  teaching  experience 
is  desirable  but  not  r^uired.  Applic¬ 
ants  should  exhibit  ability  and  desire  to 
teach.  Salary  is  $65,000,  plus  oenefits 
for  nine  months.  A  moving  allotment  is 
also  paid. 

Send  inquiries,  nominations,  and  appli¬ 
cations  to  Dr.  Sylvia  Broady,  Chair, 
Search  Committee,  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Public  Communications, 
University  of  Alaska  Anchorage,  3211 
Providence  Drive,  Anchorage,  AK 
99508. 

To  ensure  consideration  for  the  91-92 
academic  year,  applications  should  be 
received  by  November  30,  1990. 
Inquiries  for  future  years  are  welcomed 
at  any  time. 

UAA  is  an  Affirmative  Action/Equal 
Opportunity  educational  institution  and 
invites  and  encouraged  applications 
from  women  and  minorities.  Must  be 
eligable  for  employment  under  the 
Immigration  Reform  and  Control  Act  of 
1986. 


(213)  256-4791  FAX  (213)  256-7607 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  3,  1990 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR 
OF  JOURNALISM. 

Position  Number  82500.  Subject  to 
availability  of  funds.  University  of 
Hawaii  expects  to  fill  a  full-time  posi¬ 
tion  in  small  accredited,  professionally 
oriented,  multi-ethnic  undergraduate 
department  beginning  August  1,  1991 
(early  start  January  1.  1991  possible). 
DUTIES:  To  supervise  and  teach 
sections  of  courses  in  news  editing 
(VDT's  used).  Share  in  student  advis¬ 
ing,  supervision  of  internships  and 
participation  in  committee  work  and 
special  projects. 

MINIMUM  QUALIFICATIONS:  PhD  and 
professional  experience  or  Master's  in 
Journalism  and  professional  experience 
equivalent  to  doctorate. 

DESIRABLES:  Demonstrated  ability  as 
a  teacher,  interest  in  research  and  abili¬ 
ty  to  teach  courses  other  than  editing. 
MINIMUM  SALARY  (9  months): 
January  1991  =  $30,240; 

July  1991  =  $32,364.  Negotiable 
commensurate  with  qualifications. 
Some  summer  teaching  possible.  Send 
resume  to  Search  Committee,  Journal¬ 
ism  Department,  2550  Campus  Road- 
Crawford  208,  Honolulu,  HI  96822. 
CLOSING  DATE;  November  30,  1990. 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR 
JOURNALISM  AND  RADIO-TV 

Journalism  faculty  member  (tenure 
track)  to  teach  newswriting,  reporting, 
editing,  and  related  writing  classes. 
College  teaching  experience  and  signif¬ 
icant  media  experience  required.  Pn.D. 
required.  Rank,  salary  commensurate 
with  qualifications.  Position  open 
beginning  fall,  1991  semester.  Appli¬ 
cations  deadline;  January  7,  1991  or 
until  filled.  Send  up-to-date  resume, 
college  transcripts,  and  three  current 
letters  of  reference  to;  Chairman,  Dept, 
of  Journalism  and  Radio-TV,  Box  2456 
Murray  State  University,  Murray,  KY 
42071.  The  department  has  380 
students  in  four  majors,  20  master's 
students,  11  faculty/staff  members, 
award-winning  campus  newspaper, 
yearbook,  and  complete  broadcasting 
facilities.  The  department  received 
ACEJMC  accreditation  in  1987.  An 
Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action 
Employer. _ 

California  State  University,  Hayward  - 
DEPARTMENT  CHAIR  POSITION,  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area,  full-time,  tenure- 
track,  beginning  Fall  1991.  Rank, 
salary  open,  competitive.  This  is  a 
combined  teaching  and  administrative 
position.  All  teaching  areas  will  be 
considered.  Earned  doctorate  in  mass 
communication  or  related  area 
required.  University  teaching  experi¬ 
ence  required.  Professional  media 
experience,  administrative  experience 
desirable.  Applications  should  be 
received  by  December  1,  1990.  Send 
letter  of  application,  resume,  and 
names  and  phone  numbers  of  3  refer¬ 
ences  to:  Mary  E.  Trapp,  Chair,  Dept,  of 
Mass  Communication,  California  State 
University,  Hayward,  CA  94542.  Call 
(415)  881-3292  for  information.  Posi¬ 
tion  #91-92  MCOMTT-1.  Minorities 
and  Women  are  especially  encouraged 
to  apply.  (AA/EOE) _ 

Mass  Communication  position  at  Centr¬ 
al  Missouri  State  University  beginning 
August,  1991.  Teach  in  the  news 
editorial  s^uence.  Speciality  preferred 
in;  Marazine  Design  and  Production, 
Media  Research,  and/or  Publicity  and 
Advertising.  Tenure-track.  Doctorate 
with  professional  and  teaching  experi¬ 
ence  preferred,  masters  mandatory. 
Salary  competitive,  rank  based  on  posi¬ 
tion  and  qualifications.  Review  of  appli¬ 
cations  will  begin  January  15,  1991 
and  continues  until  position  filled. 
Send  letters  of  application,  resume, 
three  letters  of  reference  to  Department 
of  (Communication,  Martin  136,  CMSU, 
Warrensburg,  MO  64093.  AA/EOE. 
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HELP  WANTED 


ACAOeUIC 


Director.  Division  of  Communication. 
Bradley  University  is  seeking  an  indivi¬ 
dual  who  can  provide  dynamic  and 
effective  leadership  for  its  Division  of 
Communication.  The  division  has  a  full¬ 
time  faculty  of  22,  with  approximately 
600  students  majoring  in  speech,  publ¬ 
ic  relations-advertising,  news,  and 
radio- video- photo. 

The  candidate  is  expected  to  possess  the 
doctoiste  and  professional  experience 
in  a  communication  field.  (Individuals 
with  exceptional  professional  experi¬ 
ence  are  also  encouraged  to  apply.)  A 
strong  record  of  achievement  in  areas  of 
teaching  and  scholarship,  leading  to 
appointment  at  the  associate  professor 
or  professor  level,  is  essential.  In  order 
to  maintain  its  quality  following  a  recent 
period  growth,  the  division  seeks  a 
director  who  has  demonstrated  strong 
academic  and  administrative  leadership 
and  who  can  be  an  effective  liaison  to 
the  external  community. 

The  successful  candidate  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  help  design,  and  to  deve¬ 
lop  the  furiding  for,  a  new  facility  for  the 
Division  of  Communication  as  a  result 
of  the  recent  University  commitment  to 
that  goal. 

Rank  and  salary  are  dependent  upon 
qualifications  and  experience. 

The  Peoria  metropolitan  area  has  a 
population  of  320,(j00.  It  has  four  tele¬ 
vision  and  14  radio  stations,  three  cable 
systems,  numerous  advertising  agen¬ 
cies,  and  several  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  providing  many  excellent,  long- 
established  internship  opportunities. 

The  university  is  an  independent,  non¬ 
section  institution  offering  graduate 
and  undergraduate  programs  in  a  wide 
range  of  disciplines  for  approximately 
6,C)()0  students. 

To  assure  full  consideration,  applica¬ 
tions  with  cover  letter,  vita  and  at  least 
three  current  letters  of  reference  should 
be  received  by  December  14.  Screening 
will  continue  until  the  position  is  filled. 
Foward  to;  Chair,  Director  Search 
Committee,  Division  of  Communica¬ 
tion,  College  of  Communications  and 
Fine  Arts,  Bradley  University,  Peoria, 
lllnois  61625. 

Bradley  University  is  an  equal  opportun¬ 
ity,  affirmative  action  employer. 


PRINT  JOURNALISM. 

The  Department  of  Communication  at 
Mississippi  State  University  seeks  an 
Assistant  Professo'  to  teach  newswrit¬ 
ing,  feature  writing,  editing  and  layout, 
journalism  ethics,  etc.  Approved  tenure 
track  position  with  competitive  salary. 
M.A.  in  Journalism  and  professional 
experience  required;  Ph.D.  and  college 
teaching  experience  preferred. 

The  department,  with  twenty-three  full¬ 
time  faculty  and  400  majors,  offers  BA 
program  in  journalism,  public  relations, 
communication  theory,  mass  communi¬ 
cation  and  theory  and  theatre.  Journal¬ 
ism  classes  use  the  department’s 
16-station  Macintosh  equipped  lab. 

Mississippi  State  is  the  largest 
comprehensive  university  in  Mississip¬ 
pi,  with  a  wide  range  of  doctoral 
studies.  Our  size  offers  unique  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  involvement  in  campus  and 
community  life  as  well  as  interdisciplin¬ 
ary  contacts. 

Send  resume,  transcripts  and  three  (3) 
recommendations  to;  Chair,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Communication,  Drawer  PF, 
Mississippi  State.  MS  39762.  Screen¬ 
ing  will  begin  November  23,  1990  and 
continue  until  position  is  filled. 

AA/EOE. 


HELP  WANTED 


JOURNALISM-MASS 
COMMUNICATION 
McMAHON  PROFESSORSHIP  IN 
NEWS-EDITORIAL 
UNIVERSITY  OF  OKLAHOMA 

The  H.H.  Herbert  School  of  Journalism 
and  Mass  Communication,  University  of 
Oklahoma,  is  seeking  ti  fill  the  McMa¬ 
hon  Professorship  in  Journalism,  news- 
editorial,  for  the  Spring  1991  semester. 
Applications  are  now  being  accepted 
from  outstanding  professional  journal¬ 
ists  seeking  the  opportunity  to  teach 
one  semester  or  journalism  professors 
seeking  a  teaching  change  for  one 
semester.  Salary  for  one  semester  is 
between  $35,000  and  $40,000 
depending  upon  qualifications. 

To  apply,  applicants  must  have  (1) 
substantial  professional  experience  in 
news  reporting,  writing  and  editing;  (2) 
demonstrated  professionalism  of  the 
highest  standards;  (3)  had  experience 
in  teaching  (newsroom  and/or  academ¬ 
ic);  (4)  a  sincere  desire  to  teach;  (5) 
provide  three  letters  of  reference  from 
journalism  professionals;  (6)  and 
provide  a  vita/resume  detailing  profes¬ 
sional  and/or  academic  experience  in 
journalism  and  teaching. 

Screening  of  applications  by  a  search 
committee  will  occur  as  they  are 
received. 

All  applications  and  materials  should  be 
sent  to: 

Director 

School  of  Journalism 
and  Mass  Communication 
University  of  Oklahoma 
860  Van  VIeet  Oval,  Room  101 
Norman,  OK  73019 

The  University  of  Oklahoma  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  Employ¬ 
er.  Women  and  minorities  are  especially 
encouraged  to  apply. 


MASS  COMMUNICATION  FACULTY. 
Tenure-track  Assistant  Professor  to 
teach  introduction  Mass  Communica¬ 
tion,  editing  and  some  composition 
courses  in  English  Department.  Must 
have  Master’s  Degree.  Minimum  of  five 
years  experience  on  daily  paper  and 
copy  desk  experience  preferred.  Salary 
negotiable.  Send  letter  of  application 
and  resume  to  Dr.  Robert  R.  Parham. 
Chair,  Dept,  of  English,  Francis  Marion 
College,  Florence.  SC  29501-0056.  An 
Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 

MEDICAL  SCIENCES  WRITER: 
Washington  University  seeks  additional 
writer  for  an  aggressive  program  to 
support  the  School  of  Medicine  through 
national  news  media  placement  in 
medical,  health  and  science  publica¬ 
tions  for  lay  audiences,  national  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines,  wire  and  feature 
services,  television,  radio.  Ideal  candi¬ 
date  is  strong  news  writer  with  story 
marketing  and  PR  skills.  Writer’s 
“beat”  is  medical  research  and  related 
issues.  Qualifications;  College  or 
university  degree,  preferably  graduate, 
in  journalism,  communications  or  one 
of  the  sciences;  five  years  experience  in 
the  news  media  or  public  relations 
fields.  Send  resume  and  writing 
samples  before  Oct.  31,  1990,  to 
Debra  Bernardo,  Director  of  Medical 
Communications,  Washington  Universi¬ 
ty  School  of  Medicine,  Campus  Box 
»)65,  660  S.  Euclid  Ave.,  St.  Louis. 
MO  63110.  Washington  University  is 
an  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative 
Action  Employer. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRESS  AGENTS 

Discover  stories,  promote  coverage, 
write  releases  about  newsworthy  activi¬ 
ties  and  people  at  large  young  Sunbelt 
university. 

The  University  of  South  Florida  opened 
its  doors  just  thirty  years  ago  and 
already  has  32,000  students,  five 
campuses  (headquarters  in  Tampa),  ten 
collies,  a  Health  Sciences  Center,  four 
public  broadcasting  stations,  $50 
million  -i-  in  sponsored  research  a  year, 
and  thousands  of  faculty  and  students 
and  programs  worthy  of  coverage. 

University  of  South  Florida  -  Media 
Relations  Manager  (Assistant  Director, 
Information  and  Publications  Services). 
Bachelor’s  degree  in  journalism,  public 
relations  or  related  area  and  4  years  of 
recent  expertise  in  the  metro  section  of 
a  large  daily  newspaper.  Advocate 
stories  and  story  ideas  to  non-local 
media,  coach  stan,  develop  media  rela¬ 
tions  policies  and  intiatives;  some 
travel;  anticipated  starting  salary 
$35,000.  Application  deadline  is 
November  26,  1990. 

University  of  South  Florida  -  Writer 
(Coordinator,  Information  and  Publica¬ 
tion  Services).  Bachelor’s  degree  in 
journalism,  public  relations  or  related 
area,  and  3  years  of  recent  experience 
in  public  affairs,  newspaper  writing  or 
publications.  Prefer  recent  experience 
in  the  metro  section  of  a  large  daily 
newspaper.  Discover  stoty  ideas,  write 
for  university  publications,  promote 
stories  to  local  media;  anticipated  start¬ 
ing  salary  is  $30,000.  Application 
deadline  is  November  26,  1990. 

Looking  for:  experienced  reporters  with 
proven  record  tor  hustle,  high  stan¬ 
dards,  talent,  intellectual  inclination, 
academic  success.  Send  resume, 
copies  of  best  published  work,  salary 
history  and  references  to  Dr.  J.  Mark 
Lono,  Vice  President  for  Public  Affairs, 
University  of  South  Florida,  4202 
Fowler  Avenue,  ADM  280,  Tampa,  FL. 

Both  jobs;  hard  work,  high  expecta¬ 
tions;  this  is  the  promoting,  not  the 
explaining,  part  of  the  PR  business; 
good  opp^unlties  at  a  good  place. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  AUBAMA 
Master’s  program  invites  applicants 
who  have  demonstrated,  or  shown 
potential  for,  excellence  in  journalism. 
Assistantships.  Write  Journalism 
Department,  Tuscaloosa,  AL 
35487-0172  or  call  (205)  348-7155. 

University  of  Florida 

Photojournalism  position,  assistant  or 
associate  professor,  at  the  College  of 
Journalism  &  Communications  at  the 
University  of  Florida.  Master’s  degree 
and  minimum  five  years  experience 
preferred.  Nine-month,  tenure-track 
position  with  possibility  of  summer 
employment.  Salary  competitive 
depending  on  qualifications.  Starting 
date  August  1991.  Persons  especially 
interested  in  new  photo  technologies 
are  urged  to  apply.  College  enrolls  50 
photo  majors  and  offers  excellent  facili¬ 
ties.  Applications  must  be  postmarked 
by  Dec.  7, 1990.  Send  letter  of  applica¬ 
tion,  vita  and  three  professional  or 
academic  reference  letters  to  Dr.  Jon 
Roosenraad,  chair.  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesvil¬ 
le,  FL  32611.  UFisan  AA/EEO  employ¬ 
er.  Photographs  and  portfolio  materials 
will  not  be  returned  unless  accompan¬ 
ied  by  a  postage-paid  envelope. 


EttP  Is  read  by  98%  of  editors  and  over 
95%  of  publlmrs  and  ad  directors  of 
dally  newspapers  In  North  America! 


HELP  WANTED 


ACCOUNTING 


CORPORATE  ACCOUNTANT 

Swift  Newspapers  Inc.  is  seeking  a 
degreed  accountant  with  newspaper 
and  computer  experience  for  the  corpo¬ 
rate  office  in  Carson  City,  Nevada. 
Tasks  will  include  assisting  with  the 
conversion  of  the  DP  systems,  develop¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  accounting  proce¬ 
dures,  field  audit,  general  ledger,  taxes, 
etc.  (jPA  beneficial  but  not  required. 
Excellent  benefits  including  401K  and 
Cafeteria  plan.  Send  resumes  to  Arne 
Hoel,  PO  Box  628,  Carson  City,  NV 


There  are  men  who  are 
happy  without  knowing  it. 
Vauvenargues 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER 

General  Manager  for  a  Lesher  Commu¬ 
nications,  Inc.  growing  36,000  circula¬ 
tion  award-winning  daily,  part  of  a 

froup  in  a  growth  market  of  the  San 
rancisco  Bay  Area. 

The  candidate  should  have  at  least  10 
years  of  newspaper  publishing  experi¬ 
ence  with  demonstrated  general 
management  skills.  The  role  r^uires 
one  who  has  been  a  leader  within  a 
publication,  who  has  leadership  invole- 
ment  in  the  community  and  experience 
in  a  challenging  competitive 
environment. 

Because  of  the  group  operation,  inter¬ 
personal  skills  in  working  with  peers  is 
an  essential  part  of  the  role.  Send 
resume  to;  Lesher  Communications, 
Inc.,  PO  Box  5088,  Walnut  Creek,  CA 
94596,  Attn.  Judy/Personnel. 


General  Manager/Sales  Manager 
Aggressive  weekly  publication  seeks 
hands-on  leader.  Strong  sales  and 
marketing  orientation  is  critical.  4  year 
old  publication  has  growth  path.  Equity 
part  cipation/publisher  role  possible. 
Send  resume  with  full  earnings  history 
to  Publisher,  Real  Estate  Profile,  1532 
N.  Wells,  Chicago,  IL  60610. 


WEEKLY  ALL-ADVERTISING 
PUBLICATIONS 

PUBLISHER/GM 

This  hands-on  opportunity  requires 
weekly  or  shopper  publishing  experi- 
ence  with  strong  sales  and  marketing 
loosa  AL  expertise.  We  require  a  dynamic  leader 
^  71 RR  '^0  is  organized  and  can  communicate 

!_2_El _ ZZL  effectively.  Knowledge  of  computer 

rida  systems  and  production,  telemarketing 

sales,  paid  and  controlled  circulation 
,  assistant  or  and  bottom-line  responsibility  a  must. 
ie  College  of  Our  publications  are  profitable  estab- 
ations  at  the  lished  titles.  Their  staffs  want  strong 
ister’s  degree  leadership,  direction  and  training  from 
s  experience  a  professional  that  can  develop  their 
tenure-track  publications  and  management  skills. 
i  of  summer  We  offer  an  excellent  compensation, 
competitive  bonus  and  benefits  package  that 
ons.  Starting  rewards  you  for  performance 
)ns  especially  ($100,000  range).  For  confidential 
technologies  consideration  send  cover  letter  telling 
ge  enrolls  50  us  what  you  can  do  for  us  with  a  resume 
(cellent  facili-  that  includes  your  current  earnings.  Box 
e  postmarked  4981,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ ADVERTISING _ 

AD  DIRECTOR 

Fast  growing  weekly  commercial  real 
estate  paper  serving  VA/DC/MD  seeks 
person  for  newly  created  position. 
Record  of  success  in  advertising  sales 
management  necessary.  Experience  in 
business  or  real  estate  publication 
preferred.  Send  resume  with  salary 
history  in  complete  confidence  to;  Ad 
Director  Search,  do  Veronica  Pickman, 
Publisher,  The  Corridor  Real  Estate 
Journal,  1020  N.  Fairfax  St.,  Su.  400, 
Alexandria,  VA  22314. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  3,  1990 


HELP  WANTED 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

The  Weekly  News,  Florida’s  Gay  & 
Lesbian  newspaper,  is  looking  for  an  Ad 
Director  to  help  us  improve  our  position 
in  both  gay  and  non-gay  markets 
throughout  Rorida.  Position  includes 
supervision  of  current  sales  staff  and 
hiring  as  new  positions  open.  Direct 
sales  and  oversight  on  house  accounts 
will  be  included.  Pay  derived  from 
commission  on  your  own  accounts  and 
override  (3%)  on  all  other  accounts.  You 
must  have  three  years  experience  in 
newspapers  and  be  ready  to  supervise 
others.  Rent  is  cheap  in  South  Florida 
and  it’s  beginning  to  snow  everywhere 
else.  At  our  operation  you  will  be  free  to 
be  yourself.  Send  resume,  salary  history 
and  requirements  to  TWN,  901  NE  79 
St.,  Miami,  FL  33138  or  call  us  at 
(800)  940-4297,  ext.  4135.  Contact 

Bill  Watson. _ 

AD  MANAGER 

We  don’t  need  a  savior.  We  want  an 
aggressive,  organized  leader  with  a  solid 
advertising  background  to  lead  our 
12-member  staff  to  greater  success 
starting  in  1991.  The  Daily  Iberian  is  an 
award-winning,  15,00(5  circulation 
newspaper  in  the  heart  of  Cajun  coun¬ 
try.  Send  letter,  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Will  Chapman,  PO  Box  9290, 
New  Iberia  LA  70562. _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

We’re  looking  for  an  experienced,  spir¬ 
ited,  growth  oriented  individual  to  lead 
eager  young  staff  on  central  Ohio  growth' 
are  daily.  Successful  competitive  sell¬ 
ing  ability  a  must  with  solid  presenta¬ 
tion  skills  on  local  and  chain  accounts  a 
prerequisite.  We’re  committed  to  mark¬ 
et  dominance  and  reward  success  with 
handsome  MBO  plus  bright  opportunity 
tor  growth  with  our  extensive  group. 
Reply  to  Box  4982,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CO-OP  DIRECTOR  with  proven  sales 
track  record  needed  to  direct  a  sales 
staff  of  15.  If  you’re  tired  of  your  dead¬ 
end  job  with  a  cap  on  your  income,  then 
we  should  talk!  Bring  your  experience  to 
a  top  ten  market  radio  station  and  earn 
big  bucks.  Write  or  call  Aldie  Beard, 
GSM,  KHYS-FM,  5  Post  Oak  Park,  Suite 
1398,  Houston,  TX  77027.  (713) 
622-0010.  EOE. _ 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
The  Bismarck  Tribune,  a  32,000  daily 
in  a  beautiful  capital  city.  Modern  facil¬ 
ities,  safe,  clean  community.  Strong 
staff  of  nine  needs  a  promotion-minded 
motivator  with  organizational  skills. 
Salary,  incentives  and  excellent  bene¬ 
fits.  A  division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
Letter  of  application  and  resume  to: 
Paula  Redmann,  Human  Resources 
Manager,  The  Bismarck  Tribune,  PO 
Box  1498,  Bismarck,  ND  58502. 
Application  deadline:  November  19. 

NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 
SALES  MANAGER 

La  Opinion,  the  leading  Spanish 
language  daily  newspaper,  has  an  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  an  advertising  sales 
manager  with  a  minimum  of  5  years 
newspaper  display  advertising  experi¬ 
ence.  Responisbilities  include  develop-' 
ing  material,  entertainment  and  major 
retail  catergories:  directing  account 
executives,  and  maintaining  high  stan¬ 
dards  of  customer  service.  Bilingual, 
English/Spanish  skills  a  plus.  La  Opin¬ 
ion  is  located  in  Los  Angeles  and  has  a 
circulation  of  100,000  daily.  We  offer  a 
competitive  salary,  excellent  benefits 
and  the  opportunities  associated  with' 
an  organization  experiencing  rapid 
growth.  Please  mail  or  fax  resume  with 
salary  history  tO: 

Human  Resources  Manager,  La  Opinion 
411  West  5th  Street 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90013 
FAX:  (213)  896-2125 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
The  Arizona  Business  Gazette  needs  an 
aggressive  manager  to  build  its  display¬ 
advertising  staff.  The  newspaper,  based 
in  Phoenix,  is  one  of  the  southwest’s 
fastest  growing  specialty  publications. 

If  you  can  lead  the  team  that  delivers 
results,  send  a  resume  and  cover  letter 
to: 

Mary  Lou  Bessette 
General  Manager 
PO  Box  1950 

_ Phoenix,  AZ  85001 _ 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Central  California’s  leading  daily  news¬ 
paper  with  a  circulation  of  150,000;  is 
looking  for  an  individual  with  minimum 
five  years  advertising  management 
experience  and  the  ability  to  lead  and 
motivate  our  Retail  and  General  sales 
staffs.  Duties  will  include  developing 
revenue  and  expense  budget  objectives, 
directing  staff  toward  fulfillment  of 
revenue  plan,  developing  sales  strate¬ 
gies  and  new  products,  making  sales 
presentations  with  Sales  Managers,  and 
selecting,  training  and  evaluating 
personnel. 

College  degree  or  equivalent  preferred; 
must  have  budget  and  supervisory 
experience.  Position  requires  valid  CA 
driver’s  license  and  reliable  automobile 
with  insurance  coverage. 

Competitve  salary  plus  commission  and 
full  benefit  package.  Send  resume  and 
cover  letter  to: 

THE  FRESNO  REE 
PERSONNEL  DEPARTMENT 
1626  "E”  Street 
Fresno,  CA  93786 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
REGIONAL  ADVERTISING  EXECUTIVE 

Rapidly  expanding  National  Hotel 
Guide  (;orp  seeks  highly  motivated  ad 
sales  executives  to  established  local 
programs  in  all  areas  of  the  country. 
Knowledge  of  own  market  essential. 
Includes  territory  ownership.  No  invest¬ 
ment.  Excellent  immediate  and  long¬ 
term  commission  income  with  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  earn  added  $  by  established 
execs  in  other  cities.  Send  resume/ 
cover  letter  to: 

Box  4980,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Retail  Advertising  Manager 

The  Times  Leader,  a  55,000  A.M., 
60,000  Sun.  Capitol  Cities/ABC,  Inc. 
newspaper,  has  an  immediate  opening 
for  a  Retail  Advertising  Manager.  The 
position,  open  through  promotion,  is 
responsible  for  10  outside  advertising 
representatives. 

Successful  candidate  will  be  a  retail  or 
ad  manager  or  number  one  salesperson, 
skilled  in  selling  in  a  competitve  mark¬ 
et,  using  market  research  from  a  reader- 
ship  study  and  have  a  strong,  aggressive 
work  ethic. 

If  this  is  your  description,  respond  with 
your  resume  and  cover  letter  to: 

Dennis  J.  Sheely 
Advertising  Manager 
The  Times  Leader 
15  North  Main  Street 
Wilkes-Barre.  PA  18711 


ARTIGRAPHICS 

GRAPHIC  ARTIST;  You  can  be  doing 
full  page  graphics  and  designing  award 
winning  pages  and  sections.  You’ll  work 
with  editors  who  love  good  design.  Live 
in  a  fine  climate  within  striking  distance 
of  mountains,  ocean,  and  San  Francis¬ 
co.  Good  Mac  skills  a  must.  Send 
resume,  samples  of  work.  No  phone 
calls,  please.  Philip  Bookman,  execu¬ 
tive  editor.  The  Stockton  Record,  530 
E.  Market  St.,  Stockton,  CA  95202. 


HELP  WANTED 


ART/GRAPHICS 


News  artist  and  designer  with  Macin¬ 
tosh  experience.  Focus  on  infographics, 
illustration.  Entry-level.  Send  resume 
and  sanmles  to  Lance  A.  White,  News 
Editor,  The  Knoxville  Journal,  TO  Box 
59050,  Knoxville  TN  37950. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

Circulation  Sales/ 

Promotion  Manager 

We  are  seeking  an  aggressive  hands-on 
manager  to  supervise  our  sales  and 
promotion  program.  Responsibilities 
include  crewing,  carrier/DSM  sales 
contests,  target  marketing,  sample 
programs  and  single  copy  sales.  Must 
be  able  to  manage  effectively  and 
handle  several  assignments  simultane- 
ousley.  Three  years  minimum 
experience. 

This  is  a  growth  market  with  heavy 
competition  located  in  Northern  Illi¬ 
nois.  We  offer  an  excellent  starting 
salary  and  bonus  program  along  with 
complete  benefit  package. 

Please  send  a  resume  and  salary  history 
to  Box  4938,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER 
Immediate  opening  for  a  home  delivery 
manager.  This  is  the  number  two  posi¬ 
tion.  The  ideal  candidate  has  managed 
6  or  more  people,  a  delivery  force  of 
500  plus  youth/adult,  and  has  experi¬ 
ence  in  designing  carrier  promotions. 

Please  toward  your  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Mark  Gibbons,  The 
Evening  Times,  23  Exchange  St., 
Pawtucket,  Rl  02860. 


Wanted:  Circulation  Director  who  can 
increase  my  circulation.  We  are  Monday 
through  Friday  p.m.,  Saturday  and 
Sunday  a.m.  We  are  close  to  20,000 
with  potential  but  stalled.  We  are 
paying  $35,000  plus.  Nice  area  to  live 
and  work.  If  you  can  make  it  happen, 
send  me  a  resume  now.  Include  a  cover 
letter  and  tell  me  about  yourself  and 
why  you  can  increase  my  paid  circula¬ 
tion.  No  phone  calls.  Send  it  to  Rich 
Heintz,  Publisher,  The  Napa  Register, 
PO  Box  150,  Napa,  CA  94559. 


COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 


MIS  MANAGER 

Experienced  MIS  professional  needed 
to  manage  departmental  procedures  & 
schedules.  Staff  of  5  include  operators, 
programmer  &  telecommunications 
supervisor.  Working  knowledge  of  the 
following  newspaper  operating  systems 
is  needed. 

•  Hardware  &  software  HP3000  series 

•  58/MPE-V  operating  system  with 
Collier  Jackson  financial  applications 

•  DE  PDPll/84  with  IAS  operating 
system 

•  COBOL  for  Hewlett  Packard  system 

•  FORTRAN  for  DEC  system  (also  DEC 
assembly  languages) 

Additional  requirements  are:  maintain¬ 
ing  IBM  PCs  &  PS2’s;  running  DOS 
operating  system;  assisting  m  the 
management  of  Northern  Telecom 
phone  system;  experience  with  Lotus 
1-2-3;  Microsoft  Windows  &  Excel; 
WordPerfect  &  dBase  III  -i-  IV. 

This  position  requires  an  experienced 
take-charge  manager.  Comprehensive 
benefits  package  &  a  good  starting 
salary  are  offered.  Mail  responses  to: 
Ramona  Rowe 
Morristown  Newspaper,  Inc. 

629  Parsippany  Road 
Parsippany,  NJ  07054 


FAX  AD  TO  E&P 
(212)  929-1259 
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HELP  WANTED 


COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 

Macintosh  Computer  Network  Adminis¬ 
ter.  Candidate  must  be  capable  of 
providing  technical  support  and  trou¬ 
bleshooting  expertise  to  a  twenty- 
station  publishing  network.  Candidate 
must  have  good  communicative  skills 
and  ability  to  develop  procedure  and 
training  documentation.  Knowledge  of 
Quark  Xpress  and  Filemaker  required. 
Only  qualified  candidates  need  apply. 
Send  resume  to  Hemmings  Motor 
News,  PO  Box  256,  Bennington,  VT 
05201,  Attention  Carol  Wigger. 


_ EDITORIAL 

ASSISTANT  SYSTEMS  EDITOR 

USA  Today  is  seeking  two  Assistant 
Systems  Editors.  First  position  will  be 
chiefly  responsible  for  maintaining, 
troubleshooting  and  developing  the 
Atex  News  Layout  software.  Works 
closely  with  newsroom  copy  and  layout 
desks  to  coordinate  systems  develop¬ 
ment  for  editorial  use.  this  position  will 
also  pursue  future  directions  for  full 
newspaper  pagination.  Newsroom  back¬ 
ground  preferred. 

Second  position  should  have  knowledge 
of  PC  applications  including  word 
processing  (Kywrite),  communications 
(Relay  Gold,  ProComm)  and  database 
(Dbase,  Foxbase,  Paradox)  applica¬ 
tions.  PC  and  LAN  experience  is  a  must. 
Atex  experience  highly  desirable.  News¬ 
room  background  preferred. 

Wanda  Lloyd,  USA  Today,  1000  Wilson 

Blvd.,  Arlington,  VA  22229. _ 

ART  CRITIC 

The  Plain  Dealer,  Ohio's  largest  news¬ 
paper,  is  seeking  an  art  critic  who  can 
provide  in-depth  coverage  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  local  art  scene,  thoughtful  and 
insightful  previews,  features  and 
commentary.  Candidates  must  have  at 
least  five  years  experience  covering  the 
visual  arts. 

Send  resume  and  art  samples  to  Maxine 
L.  Lynch,  Managing  Editor/Personnel, 
The  Plain  Dealer,  1801  Superior 
Avenue,  Cleveland,  OH  44114. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER 

The  Plain  Dealer,  Ohio’s  largest  news¬ 
paper  with  a  daily  circulation  of 
465,000,  is  seeking  business  reporters 
with  experience  in  the  coverage  of 
personal  and  general  business  issues. 
Openings  are  available  in  The  PD’s 
Washington  and  Columbus  Bureaus. 
Candidates  must  have  a  minumim  of 
four  years  experience  on  a  daily  busi¬ 
ness  section  and  have  the  ability  to 
analyze  financial  information. 

Send  resume  and  work  samples  to 
Maxine  L.  Unch,  Managing  Editor/ 
Personnel,  The  Plain  Dealer,  1801 
Superior  Avenue,  Cleveland,  OH 
44114. 


CITY  EDITOR 

The  Mail  Tribune,  a  30,000  PM  in 
Medford,  OR,  is  seeking  a  city  editor  to 
manage  a  12-person  staff  of  general 
assignment/beat  reporters.  The  Ideal 
candidate  will  have  strong  skills  in 
assigning,  editing  and  personnel 
management,  and  must  posses  spe^ 
and  excellent  news  judgement.  This 
award-winning  Ottaway/Dow  Jones 
paper  publishes  PM  Monday-Friday  and 
AM  Saturday-Sunday.  Excellent  bene¬ 
fits.  Salary  negotiable.  Smoke-free 
workplace.  Join  an  aggressive  profes¬ 
sional  staff  and  live  in  a  region  known 
for  its  outdoor  beauty  and  cultural  and 
recreational  opportunities.  Deadline  for 
applications  is  November  10th.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Gina  Mmer,  Human 
Resources  Manager,  Mail  Tribune,  TO 
Box  1108,  Medford,  OR  97501. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EIHTORIAL 


CITY  EDITOR  needed  for  strong  state¬ 
wide  daily,  five  city  reporters  plus  one  in 
Washington  bureau.  Local  and  state¬ 
wide  beats  -  public  lands,  natural 
resourse  issues.  Four  years  reporting 
experience  required;  financial  writing 
and  supervisory  experience  desired.  A 
small  paper  that  likes  big  stories.  1985 
runner-up  for  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  publ¬ 
ic  service.  Resume,  clips  to;  Marie 
Dalgamo,  Casper  Star-Tribune,  PO  Box 
80,  Casper,  WY  82602. 


COPY  EDITOR  -  we  need  an  exper¬ 
ienced  copy  editor,  proficient  and  quick 
at  page  layout,  to  join  our  news  desk  at 
this  growing  AM,  7-day  paper  near 
Pittslwrgh.  Send  resume  to  Managing 
Editor,  Observer-Reporter,  122  S.  Main 
Street.  Washington,  PA  15301. 


HELP  WANTED 


CITY  EDITOR;  The  newly  designed 
afternoon  Las  Vegas  SUN  seeks  an 
editor  to  lead  a  talented  local  news 
staff.  Do  you  have  a  minimum  five  years 
of  editing  and  reporting  experience, 
people  skills,  and  a  flair  for  hard-hitting 
enterprise  projects?  Apply  to;  Sandra 
Thompson,  Managing  Editor,  Las  Vegas 
SUN,  121  S.  Martin  L.  King  Blvd.,  Las 
Vegas,  NV  89106. 


Unless  there  be  correct 
thought,  there  cannot  be 
any  action,  and  when  there 
is  correct  thought,  right 
action  will  follow. 

Henry  George 


HELP  WANTED 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  Plain  Dealer,  Ohio's  largest  news¬ 
paper  with  a  daily  circulation  of 
465,000,  is  seeking  experienced  copy 
editors.  Applicants  should  have  accu¬ 
rate  copy  editing  skills,  with  a  flair  for 
writing  succinct  headlines.  Layout  and 
pagination  experience  desired.  Candi¬ 
dates  must  have  three  years  or  more  of 
copy  desk  experience.  Excellent  salary 
and  fringe  benefits. 

Please  call  Rosemary  Kovacs,  Managing 
Editor/Producion,  at  (216)  344-4877 
or  write  her  at  The  Plain  Dealer,  1801 
Superior  Avenue,  Cleveland,  OH 
44114. 


LETS  TALK 
AT  COMDEX 

Opportunities  in  Publishing 

If  you’re  attending  COMDEX  in  Las  Vegjis,  come  by  and  talk  to  us 
about  opportunities  in  the  field  of  publishing.  Ziff-Davis  is  always 
on  the  lookout  for  publishing,  sales,  technical  and  management 
professionals  to  add  their  expertise  to  our  Editorial,  Marketing  and 
Sales  staffs. 

To  arrange  a  confidential  appointment  while  at  COMDEX,  call  the 
Ziff-Davis  office  nearest  you; 


New  York  Ci 


Louella  Dizon 
212-503-3317 
1  Park  Avenue 


Boston 


Carolyn  Seranella 
617-375-4220 
800  Boylston  Street 


New  York,  NY  10016  Boston,  MA  02199 
Dept.  CX  Dept.  CX 


San  Francisco 


Leanne  Notley 
415-378-5023 
110  Marsh  Drive 
Foster  City,  CA  94404 
Dept.  CX 


Dept.  CX  Dept.  CX  Dept.  CX 

If  you  are  unable  to  meet  with  us  in  person  at  COMDEX,  please 
send  your  resume,  in  confidence,  to  Ziff-Davis  Publishing  at  one  of 
the  locations  listed  above 

Ziff-Davis  publishes  Computer  Library,  Computer  Shopper,  Data 
Sources,  MacUser,  MacWeek,  PC  Computing,  PC  Magazine,  PC 
Sources  and  PC  Week. 

ZIFF-DAVIS  ~7r\ 
PUBLISHING 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


COPY  DESK  CHIEF 

Our  seven-day  daily  seeks  a  copy  desk 
chief  to  supervise  the  six  member  copy 
desk  in  editing  local  and  wire  copy  and 
producing  all  news  pages.  Our  paper 
was  redesigned  recently,  and  our  desk 
chief  needs  flair  for  creative  page 
design  as  well  as  strong  skills  in  writing, 
spelling  and  editing.  Ideal  candidate 
has  3-5  years  experience  on  a  daily 
newspaper,  and  has  worked  on  the  copy 
desk  of  a  daily  for  at  least  a  year.  Send 
resume,  materials  to  Jbhn  Moore, 
Managing  Editor,  The  Daily  Item,  200 
Market  Street,  Sunbury,  PA  178()1. 


COPY  EDITORS 

WANTED;  Top  notch,  aggressive  copy 
editors  for  sports,  features  or  regional 
desks  at  The  (Cleveland)  Plain  (iealer, 
Ohio's  largest  newspaper.  Three  years 
or  more  copy  desk  experience  preferred; 
layout  and  pagination  background 
desired.  Critique  and  4-day  tryout 
required.  Top  scale  $795.66  per  week. 
Please  call  or  write  Rosemary  Kovacs, 
Managing  Editor/Production,  The  lain 
Dealer,  1801  Superior  Avenue,  Cleve¬ 
land,  OH  44114,  (216)  344-4877. 
Fax;  (216)  694-6354. 


DESIGN  EDITOR 

A  Knight-Ridder  newspaper  is  looking 
for  a  talented  manager/designer  to 
direct  a  five-person  department,  includ¬ 
ing  an  artist  and  three  page  designers. 
If  you're  on  the  cutting  edge  of  news¬ 
paper  design,  possess  strong  admini¬ 
strative  and  people  skills,  and  want  to 
relocate  to  a  medium-sized  Midwest 
city  with  affordable  housing,  good 
schools,  great  parks,  a  good  salary  and  a 
solid  package  of  benefits.  The  News- 
Sentinel,  a  57,000  p.m.,  wants  you. 
Artistic  ability  a  plus,  but  not  essential. 
Our  Design  Department  editor  will 
continue  to  steer  us  into  the  electronic 
future  with  Mac  color  and  electronic 
photography.  Send  portfolio  and 
resume  to  Jim  Strauss,  Assistant 
Managing  Editor,  The  News-Sentinel, 
PO  Box  102,  Fort  Wayne,  IN  46801.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


EDITORIAL  ARTIST 

The  Modesto  Bee,  a  McClatchy  News¬ 
paper  is  seeking  an  individual  to  do 
graphic  and  illustrative  artwork  and 
design  for  the  Editorial  Art  Department, 
which  will  involve  the  production  of 
illustrations,  charts,  maps,  and  infor¬ 
mational  graphics  in  color  and  black  & 
white  and  page  layout  and  design. 

Ideal  candidate  will  be  well  versed  in 
illustration,  informational  graphics, 
maps,  charts,  page  design  and  layout. 
Macintosh  experience  is  a  must.  Must 
have  daily  newspaper  art  department  or 
other  equivalent  professional 
experience. 

We  offer  a  competitve  salary  and  full 
benefit  package.  Interested  applicants 
send  resume  with  two  professional 
references  to;  Editorial  Art,  The  Modes¬ 
to  Bee,  PO  Box  3928,  Modesto,  CA 
95352  or  fax  to;  (209)  578-2095. 


EDITOR-Opportunity  in  small  Florida 
fishing  village.  Part  ownership  possibili¬ 
ties.  Need  power  guy  ready  to  semi¬ 
retire  on  lazy  Island.  FAX  something  to 
Whaley  Hughes,  St.  George  Island,  FL 
l-(904)  670-2459. 


Opening  for  news/copy  editor  with 
Michigan  publishing  group.  Strong  edit¬ 
ing  skills.  Design  conscious.  Hard  news 
background.  Leadership  abilites. 
Resume  to  D.  Hohendorf,  Spinal 
Column  Publications  Group,  ^96 
Cooley  Lake  Road,  Union  Lake,  Ml 
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HELP  WANTED 

EDITORIAL 


EDITOR  —  Southeastern  Louisiana 
P.M.  daily  of  7,500  needs  mature, 
experience  editor  to  help  direct  and  be 
part  of  news  staff  of  seven.  Must  have 
writing,  editing  and  layout  skills.  Must 
be  able  to  guide  staff  in  feature  and 
enterprise  work.  Must  know  how  to  get 
the  local  news  in  community  of  15,000 
and  surrounding  parish.  Send  resumes 
to  Lou  Major  Jr.,  at  The  Daily  News,  PO 
Box  820,  Bogalusa,  LA  70429-0820; 
or  call  (504)  732-2565. 


Features  Reporter 
Religion/Ethics 

The  Modesto  Bee,  a  McClatchy  News¬ 
paper  is  seeking  a  Features  Editor  to 
produce  local  features  copy  and  respon¬ 
sible  for  budgeting  a  weekly  religion 
section. 

Ideal  candidate  will  have  college  degree 
or  equivalent  professional  training  or 
experience.  Some  daily  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience.  Excellent  writing  and  report¬ 
ing  skills,  familiarity  with  AP  styles, 
good  VDT  Skills,  and  excellent  public 
relations  and  people  skills. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and  full 
benefit  package.  Interested  applicants 
send  resume  with  two  professional 
references  to:  Editorial  Features  Dept., 
The  Modesto  Bee,  PO  Box  3928, 
Modesto,  CA  95352  or  fax  tO:  (209) 

578-2095. _ 

Feature  writers,  stringers,  &  freelance. 
Resume  and  published  samples  to: 
Wealth  Finder,  Suite  211,  207  E.  Bay 
Street,  Charleston,  SC  29401  Attn: 
Managing  Editor. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 

For  award-winning  broad  sheet  weekly 
in  resort  area  on  ocean,  70  miles  from 
New  York  City.  Clear,  concise,  lively, 
accurate  writing  a  must  as  are  camera 
and  car.  Experience  preferred.  Send 
resume  to  Editor,  The  Hampton 
Chronicle-News,  PO  Box  1071,  West- 
hampton  Beach,  NY  11978. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
The  Evening  News,  a  12,000  editorial 
daily,  is  looking  to  expand  its  additional 
staff.  Seeking  a  well  rounded  writer  who 
can  handle  features,  police  beat,  local 
government  and  in-depth  projects. 
Send  cover  letter,  clips  and  resume  to: 
Joe  Yanarella,  City  Editor,  The  Evening 
News,  Newburgh,  NY,  12550. _ 

LIFESTYLE  EDITOR 

24,000  daily  between  Cincinnati  and 
Dayton  looking  for  someone  with  a  track 
record  of  originating  story  ideas,  design¬ 
ing  pages  and  writing  lively  copy.  Send 
resume  to  Middletown  Journal,  Bob 
Murphy,  52  S.  Braod  St.,  Middletown, 
OH  45044. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

Keep  the  tradition  going  on  an  award¬ 
winning  Catholic  bi-weekly  newspaper. 
Manage  the  distribution  of  in-house  and 
correspondence  talent  and  carry  out  the 
objectives  of  the  news  department  for 
the  CATHOLIC  CHRONICLE,  which 
serves  the  19-county  Diocese  of  Toledo, 
OH.  Duties  include  planning,  assigning, 
editing,  some  writing  and  lively  page 
content  and  design.  Candidate  should 
have  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  Catholic 
faith,  excellent  news  judgement  with  an 
emphasis  on  local  news  as  it  ties  into 
national,  international  and  universal 
church  events,  good  people  skills,  a 
working  familiarity  with  desktop 
publishing  and  at  least  five  years  of 
professional  experience.  Send  cover 
letter  that  sells  us  on  you,  resume, 
appropriate  clips  and  salary  history  by 
Nov.  15  to:  Search  Committee,  PO  Box 

4610,  Toledo,  OH  43620. _ 

Invest  in  Your  Future. 
Subscribe  to-  E&P  Today! 
Call  (212)  675-4380 


EDITORIAL 


Managing  editor's  position  on  our 
9,500  daily  will  open  late  this  year. 
We're  looking  for  a  person  who  can 
develop  a  strong  local  news  package  in 
a  competitve  market.  Call  or  write  Jack 
Brown,  Norwalk  Reflector,  61  East 
Monroe  St.,  Norwalk,  Ohio  44857.  Tel. 
(419)  668-3771. 


Page  Designer 

The  Sun  of  Bremerton,  WA,  is  seeking  a 
page  designer  to  help  create  inventive 
section-fronts  for  a  42,000  circulation, 
six-day  PM  daily  that's  emerging  from  a 
long  visual  nap. 

We're  looking  for  someone  who  has 
experience  working  with  people,  and 
who  isn't  afraid  to  work  hard.  We  plan 
nine  new  products  in  the  process  of 
converting  to  Saturday  AM,  and  the 
launch  of  a  Sunday  edition  next  fall. 

The  Sun  has  completed  formation  of  a 
team  of  creative  managers  who  have 
begun  to  raise  standards  for  our  editors, 
reporters,  and  graphics  department. 
We're  ready  to  include  a  designer  who 
can  help  us  improve  what  we’re  doing 
now,  someone  who  can  be  an  innovator 
as  we  begin  our  redesign  next  year. 

The  Sun  is  located  in  the  most  liveable 
community  in  the  United  States, 
according  to  Money  Magazine,  on  the 
Kitsap  Peninsula  across  Puget  Sound 
from  Seattle. 

Send  resume  and  portfolio  to  Ed  Pier- 
att,  AM  E/Graphics,  The  Sun,  545-5th 
St.,  Bremerton,  WA  98310.  No  calls, 
please. 


Publisher  of  monthly  business  maga¬ 
zine  seeks  proven  and  ambitious  execu¬ 
tive  editor  to  take  charge  of  editorial 
department.  Responsibilities  include 
managing  a  four  person  staff,  assigning 
stories,  copy  editing,  writing,  working  in 
production  process.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Larry  Finkel- 
stein.  Business  Journal  of  New  Jersey, 
50  Route  9  North,  Morganville,  NJ 
07751. 


EDITORIAL 


Reporting  with  good  newsroom  experi¬ 
ence  sought  for  award-winning  Sun  Belt 
daily  close  to  the  land  of  Mardi  Gras. 
Must  be  good  writer  with  strong  spelling 
and  grammar  skills  and  a  personable 
communicator.  Contact  Managing 
Editor  Dennis  Gruse,  Daily  Star,  PO  Box 
1149,  Hammond,  LA  70404.  Phone 
(504)  345-2333  (Fax:  (504) 
542-0242). 


SPORTS  COPY  DESK 

Are  you  looking  for  a  challenge?  If  you 
have  a  flair  for  page  design  and  copy 
editing,  we're  looking  for  you.  Major 
metro  daily  seeking  person  for  its  sports 
copy  desk.  Must  have  good  grasp  of 
copy  editing  techniques  and  be  able  to 
design  attractive  pages  with  good  use  of 
photos  and  graphics.  Experience 
preferred.  Send  resume  with  salary 
requirements  and  examples  of  your 
work  to:  Glen  Keinery,  Executive  Sports 
Editor,  The  Indianapolis,  IN 
46206-0145.  No  phone  calls,  please. 
The  Diocese  of  Palm  Beach  is  seeking  a 
Catholic  editor/reporter  for  its  Palm 
Beach  edition  of  the  Florida  Catholic 
Newspaper.  Responsibilities  include 
generating  news,  feature  and  special 
interest  copy  from  the  five-county  South 
Florida  diocese,  overseeing  stringer 
network  and  photography  and  coordi¬ 
nating  efforts  with  the  Orlando  home 
office  via  modem.  Journalism  or 
communications  degree  required.  Good 
salary  and  benefits.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to:  Rev.  Leo  F.  Armbrust,  Director 
of  Communications,  Diocese  of  Palm 
Beach,  9995  N.  Military  Trail,  Palm 
Beach  Gardens,  FL  33410. _ 

WRITER/EDITOR 

Seeking  writer/editor  with  strong  writing 

skills,  energetic  style,  aggressive  report¬ 

ing  skills,  to  work  on  leading  publica¬ 
tion  dealing  with  cutting  edge  health 
issues. 

Send  writing  samples  and  resume  to: 
Personnel  Dept.  (EP-WE) 

RODALE  PRESS,  INC. 

33  East  Minor  St. 

Emmaus,  PA  18098 
E.O.E. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

WANTED:  A  top-notch  performing  arts 
writer  to  cover  a  major  regional  arts 
center  for  87,000  Zone  4  daily.  Empha¬ 
sis  will  be  on  music.  Salary  commensu¬ 
rate  with  experience  and  qualifications. 
Reply  to  Box  4973.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ FREELANCE _ 

EARN  $500.  REPORTERS/EDITORS 
can  earn  $500  for  each  article  of 
750-900  words  published  by  FineLine, 
the  Newsletter  on  Journalism  Ethics.  If 
you've  faced  a  difficult  ethical  dilemma 
in  your  career,  send  it  to  FineLine.  For 
information,  call  (800)  736-0897. 


_ NUaLROOM 

MAILROOM 

ASSISTANT  FOREMAN 
Excellent  opportunity  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  area  awaits  candidate  with  good 
people  skills  and  strong  administrative 
abilities.  Kansa  480  inserting  equip¬ 
ment;  looking  to  modernize  operation  of 
five  day  weekly,  including  Sunday. 
Good  income  potential  and  benefits. 
Send  resume  with  salary  requirements 
to:  Box  4991,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ MARKETING _ 

DIRECTOR  - 

MARKETING/PROMOTION 

We  are  seeking  an  individual  to  direct 

the  Marketing  and  Promotion  activities 

of  our  Midwestern  Metro  paper. 

This  individual  will  be  responsible  for 

developing  a  market  plan  which  will 

assist  our  Advertising,  News  and  Circu¬ 

lation  departments  in  achieving  their 
goals  of  meeting  the  needs  and  desires 

of  advertisers  and  readers  and  to  attract 

those  non-advertisers  and  non-readers 

to  the  products.  Responsibilities 

include  community  service  and  P.R. 

functions  as  well. 

The  individual  we  seek  will  be  degreed 

and  have  a  proven  record  of  success  in 

directing  similiar  activities.  This  person 

will  have  outstanding  communication 

skills;  will  be  innovative,  able  to  juggle 

priorities  and  effective  in  directing  a 
staff  of  18. 

We  offer  a  challenge  to  make  a  differ¬ 
ence.  Additionally,  the  compensation 
package  will  be  attractive  and  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  life  far  better  than  average. 

Send  your  resume  and  salaiy  require¬ 

ments  to  Box  4986,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

We  are  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 


DIRECTOR 

MARKETING  RESEARCH 

Director  of  Marketing  Research  in  a 
small  growing  Minnesota  research 
firm.  Responsibilities  include 
designing  and  planning  projects, 
analyzing  data,  writing  up  detailed 
findings,  synthesizing  a  wide  range  of 
information,  and  communicating  con¬ 
clusions  in  language  clients  can 
understand  easily. 

Familiarity  with  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  is  essential,  as  are  high  levels  of 
motivation  and  commitment,  creativ¬ 
ity,  and  the  ability  to  juggle  many 
projects  simultaneously.  The  position 
requires  client  contact,  strong  presen¬ 
tation  skills,  and  some  travel. 

Salary  is  negotiable  and  commensu¬ 
rate  with  experience.  Qualified  applic¬ 
ants  send  resume  to:  MDA  Consulting 
Group,  lnc.,.13(X)  International  Centre, 
920  Second  Ave.  South,  Minneapolis, 
MN  55402  AA/EEO. _ 
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EDITOR/GENERAL  MANAGER 

“The  Dresden  Village  News”  may  be  the  nation's  most  unusual  newspa¬ 
per.  Village  weekly  with  national  appeal  serves  community  of  1,200 
citizens  and  collectors  of  Longaberger  Baskets  in  all  50  states. 
Dresden,  Ohio  is  the  hometown  of  America's  premier  maker  of 
handwoven  wooden  baskets.  As  sought-after  collectables,  Longaber¬ 
ger  Baskets  appreciate  in  value  and  enjoy  an  active  second  market. 

Experienced  community  newspaper  editor  needed  to  make  “The 
Dresden  Village  News"  the  official  newspaper  for  Longaberger  collec¬ 
tors.  While  providing  news  of  local  interest  to  Dresden  residents,  the 
newspaper  serves  Longaberger  collectors  nationwide. 

Gather,  write  and  edit  local  news,  supervise  stringers  and  manage  the 
paper's  local  and  national  advertising  sales  programs  to  maintain 
profitability. 

May  be  ideal  "second  career”  for  man  and  wife  news/advertising 
sales  team.  Charming  community  within  fast-growing  national  tourist 
center.  Write  for  information  packet: 

James  Waldsmith 
Longaberger  Marketing,  Inc. 

2503  Maple  Ave. 

Zanesville,  OH  43701 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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HELP  WANTED 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTO  DIRECTOR 

Our  award-winning  photo  department 
serves  competing  morning  and  evening 
newspapers  with  combined  daily  circu¬ 
lation  of  more  than  180,000.  We  are 
looking  for  someone  with  proven  photo¬ 
journalism  and  management  skills  to 
lead  a  staff  of  13  full-time  and  5  part- 
time  photographers.  The  photo  director 
must  be  able  to  generate  good  assign¬ 
ments,  resppnd  aggressively  to  news, 
motivate  a  highly  ^lled  staff,  set  high 
standards  for  quality,  and  help  to  guide 
our  newspapers  into  the  emerging  era  of 
electronic  imaging.  Please  send  resume 
and  samples  of  best  work  to  Staff  Deve¬ 
lopment  Editor  Rosemary  Robinson, 
The  Syracuse  Newspapers,  PO  Box 
4915,  Syracuse,  NY  13221. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION/TECH 


TECHNICAL  SERVICES  MANAGER 
Group  of  weeklies  in  Zone  2  has  open¬ 
ing  for  an  experienced  hands-on  mana¬ 
ger.  Should  have  software  and  hardware 
experience  with  newspaper  systems, 
fype%tters  and  peripherals.  Proficiency 
in  digital  electronics  and  troubleshoot¬ 
ing.  1-2  years  in  active  systems 
management.  The  ideal  candidate  will 
also  have  computer  communications 
experience,  excellent  written  and  verbal 
skills.  Great  location  to  work  and  live, 
excellent  benefits  and  salary  commen¬ 
surate  with  experience.  Send  resume 
and  salary  history  to  Box  4956,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  Only  resumes  with  accom¬ 
panying  salary  history  shall  be 
considered. 


HELP  WANTED 

SALES 

SALES  MANAGER 

We're  a  group  of  24  weekly,  paid  and 
controlled  circulation,  award-winning 
newspapers  in  search  of  the  right 
person  to  lead  our  Display  Advertising 
Departments. 

As  a  member  of  our  top-notch  corporate 
team,  you’ll  report  directly  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  help  develop  display  sales 
programs,  and  marketing  plans 
designed  to  grow  our  business  in  the 
competitive  '90s  by  meeting  the  chang¬ 
ing  needs  of  our  customers  in  our  rural 
and  suburban  markets. 

The  right  person  will  be  a  strong  motiva¬ 
tor,  a  good  salesperson,  and  adept 
trainer  with  a  proven  record  of  sales 
development  and  motivation,  and 
desire  to  succeed. 

This  is  a  remarkable  opportunity  for 
individual  growth  in  a  successful, 
33-year-old  expanding  3-state  news¬ 
paper  group. 

Send  your  resume  and  cover  letter  in 
complete  confidence  to  Clyde  Pinson; 
President  and  Publisher,  Atlantic  Publi¬ 
cations,  Inc.,  PO  Box  150,  Accoman, 
Virginia  23301.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 

Invest  in  Your  Future. 
Subscribe  to  E&P  Today! 
Call  (212)  675-4380 

POSITIONS 

WANTED 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPER  LAWYER 

Capable  at  reducing  your  outside  legal 
costs  by  handling  libel  and  First 
Amendment  issues  as  well  as  business 
matters  seeks  legal  and/or  administra¬ 
tive  position  at  daily  or  small  to  medium 
sized  newspaper  group.  Let’s  talk. 

Box  4963,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING 

14  years  experience.  All  phases  of 
circulation,  from  carrier,  motor  routes 
and  distributors  in  competitive  N.Y. 
market.  Hardworking,  looking  to  relo¬ 
cate  in  Zone  4,  8,  9. 

Box  4989,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Advertising  Manager. 
Classified/display  experience. 
Account  builder!  Motivator! 

Team  builder!  Employed  NYC! 
Looking  for  major  challenge! 

Box  4858,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Major  accounts  representative  with  10 
years  experience  looking  for  key  slot  in 
metro  Zone  2  market.  Strong  contacts. 

Box  4987,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

The  person  who  can  laugh 
with  life  has  developed 
deep  roots  with  confidence 
and  faith  -  faith  in  oneself, 
in  people  and  in  the  world, 
as  contrasted  to  negative 
ideas  with  distrust  and 
discouragement. 

Democritus 

CIRCULATION 

32  years  experience.  All  phases-  of 
circulation,  from  carrier,  motor  routes 
and  distributors  to  district  manager. 
Will  relocate  -  (419)  843-4248. 


ATTENTION!!! 

1990-1991 

JOURNALISM 

SCHOOL 

GRADUATES 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
extends  to  you,  as  a  “gra¬ 
duation  gift”,  one  FREE 
insertion  in  the  “Positions 
Wanted”  section  of  its 
December  29th  and  its 
January  5th,  issues.  In 
addition,  if  you  run  your  ad 
1  more  time,  you  will  be 
charged  the  3-time  rate  of 
$2.75  per  line  for  the  third 
insertion.  If  you  run  your 
ad  2  more  times,  you  will 
be  charged  the  4-time  rate 
of  $2.55  per  line  for  each 
of  the  two  times.  Whether 
or  not  you  take  advantage 
of  the  multiple  rate  dis¬ 
count,  your  ad  in  our 
December  29,  1990 
and  January  5,  1 990 
issue  is  FREE! 

—GUIDELINES— 

,  1 .  Ads  must  not  exceed  7 
Mines  (34  characters  per 
[  line).  We  reserve  the  right 
to  edit  copy  to  fit  space 
requirements. 

2.  Use  of  E&P  box  num¬ 
bers  will  be  accepted. 

3.  Journalism  school  and 
graduation  date  must  be 
specified  to  E&P  (but  not 
necessarily  in  ad  copy). 

4.  All  ads  must  be  MAILED 
to  E&P  with  prepayment 
enclosed  for  additional 
insertions.  No  ads  by 
phone,  please. 

5.  Deadline  for  receipt  of 
ads:  December  17,  1 990. 

Editor  &  Publisher  would  like 
to  welcome  you  into  the  won¬ 
derful  world  of  journalism! 

Editor  &  Publisher 
ClassiHed  Advertising 
11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 


Camera/ScRex  Manager 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  a  leader  in  newspaper 
technology,  has  a  challenging  career  opportunity  for  a 
Camera/Scitex  Manager  in  our  Technical  Operations 
Department  located  at  our  production  facility. 

The  Camera/Scitex  Manager  will  direct  and 
coordinate  color  and  black  and  white  photo  prepress 
productions  at  our  printing  facility  and  various  remote 
sites  for  rotogravure  and  offset  printing.  The 
individual  selected  will  develop  strategic  plans  and 
organizational  policies  and  direct  the  research  and 
development  efforts  associated  with  camera,  scanning 
and  color  technology.  In  addition,  the  individual 
selected  will  possess  the  motivational  skills  as  well 
as  the  ability  to  train  and  develop  supervisors  and 
employees. 

Qualifications  for  this  position  include: 

•4-1-  years  of  management/supervisory 
experience 

•2-1-  years  of  electronic  production  systems 
experierKe 

•  labor  relations  experience 

•  budget  experience 

•  bachelor’s  degree  in  a  graphic  technology 
concentration  or  equivalent  experience  in 
electronic  newspaper  publishing 

In  return,  we  are  prepared  to  offer  an  outstanding 
compensation  and  benefits  package,  and  a  chance  to 
work  in  a  stimulating  environment  on  the  leading 
edge  of  technology.  If  interested,  submit  resume 
including  salary  history  to: 

CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  COMPANY 
777  W.  Chicago  Avenue  (CM) 
Employee  Relations,  2nd  floor 
Chicago,  Iliinois  60610 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Company 
Address  .. 


Classification  _ 

Authorized  Signature 


No.  of- Insertions: 


Amount  Enclosed:  $ 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


LINE  AOS 

1  week  —  $6.70  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $5.85  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  $5.10  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  $4.35  per  hne,  per  issue. 


Effective  January  1,  1990 

POSITIONS  WANTED 
1  week  —  $3.95  per  line 

per  issue.  2  weeks  —  $3.25  per  line,  per  issue, 

per  issue.  3  weeks  —  $2.75  per  Nne,  per  issue, 

per  issue.  4  weeks  —  $2.55  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $6.50  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $4.25  per  insetlion  for  box  service. 


Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


Count  approximately  34  charsicters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum. 

NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DEADUNE:  Every  Tuesday,  12  pm  (ET) 

For  Saturday’s  issue. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logo,  etc.,  on  classified  ads 
charged  the  following  rates  per  column  inch  fier  mertm:  1  time,  $85 ;  2  to 
5  times,  $80;  6  to  1 2  times,  $75;  13  to  25  times  $70;  26  to  51  times  $65; 
52  times,  $610. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 

Contract  rales  available  upon  request 
Box  number  responses  are  meiiled  each  day  as  they  are  received. 


11  West  19th  Street,  NY.  NY  10011.  (212)  675.4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  SALES  MANAGER 
Colley  degree,  graduate  work,  15  years 
experience  and  under  40.  Experience  in 
Carrier,  Crew,  Field,  Single  Copy,  and 
Telemarketing  Sales.  Interested  in 
medium  or  large  publications  only.  If 
you  can  offer  a  position  with  a  future  for 
the  right  person.  Box  4978,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Circulation  manager,  seeks  job.  25 
years  experience  with  small,  8,000 
daily  at  Williston,  North  Dakota. 

Will  relocate  at  my  own  expense. 

(701)  572-3119. 


Circulation  Manager  seeking  number  1 
or  2  spot  with  small  to  medium  daily  - 
familiar  with  all  phases  of  circulation. 
Box  149-1614  0  Union  Valley  Rd., 
West  Milford,  NJ  07480. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


Need  careful  copy  editor  or  lively 
feature  writer?  8  years  experience  Box, 
4959,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Sharp  young  editor  with  design  and  wire 
experience,  great  references  and  a  way 
with  words  and  pictures  seeks  editing 
position  on  reader-oriented  daily.  Send 
sample.  Box  4975,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Envir— awl  aai  Energy  News  Writer: 

lO-year,  Washington-bajed  journalist  vnth 
axpertise  Hi  anvironmental  and  energy  issues 
cn  federal,  state  acKl  local  levels  available  on 
retainer  or  for  special  projects.  Creative, 
accurate,  timely.  OH  or  write: 

tot,  Wiiklawaa.  K  2000*; 

(202)  232-14*4. 


18-year  veteran  seeks  move  to  next 
level.  Slot,  sports  editor  and  editorial 
page  experience.  Small-to-mid-size 
editor  job  wanted.  Zones  3,  4,  6,  8. 

Box  4990,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


50,000  Midwest  daily  reporter  wants 
daily  editing  job.  Five  years  experience. 
Will  tackle  layout.  Box  4976,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR,  skilled  at  headlines,  AP 
style,  grammar,  news  judgment.  Major- 
metro  experience,  reliable,  versatile, 
good  people  skills.  Zone  9,8,7.  (206) 
236-9641  message. 


Coverage  of  green  issues  making  you 
blue?  Experienced  environmental/ 
business  reporter  with  extensive  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  chemical  industry,  hazard¬ 
ous  waste,  air  and  water  issues  seeks 
position  with  large  daily  or  magazine. 
Strong  contracts  with  state,  federal  and 
international  agencies,  interest  ^oups 
and  top  management.  MSJ/Medill. 
Adept  at  translating  complex  topics  into 
crisp,  engaging  stories  that  show  read¬ 
ers  how  they’d  be  affected.  Box  4933, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Currently-employed  award-winning 
feature  writer  with  daily  and  Sunday 
magazine  experience  seeks  similar  posi¬ 
tion  at  large  metro  daily  or  magazine. 

Box  4985,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Journalist  with  more  than  8  years  of 
experience  in  every  phase  of  editorial 
work,  have  worked  for  daily,  weekly, 
trade  magazine,  seeks  position  as  repor¬ 
ter,  reporter/editor,  or  assistant  editor. 
Prefer  Greater  N.Y.  or  elsewhere  in 
Northeast.  Call  (718)  376-6502. 


SOON-TO-BE  IVY  LEAGUE  GRAD 

(12/90)  looking  for  entry-level  reporting 
position  with  Zone  9  daily,  preferably 
north  of  Yosemite.  I’ve  had  4  intern¬ 
ships,  3  with  Zone  1  dailies  and  1  with 
UPl.  Nifty  clips  and  extremely  enthu¬ 
siastic  references.  Experience  both  as 
news  reporter  and  feature  writer.  Call 
J.  Birger,  (401)  863-6032. 


SPORTSWRITER  -  dedicated  veteran 
Boston  area  journalist  seeks  position. 
Seasoned  professionai  in  prep  and  pro. 
Loyal  to  the  profession.  Willing  to  work 
hard.  Box  4955,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Writer/editor  with  three  years  experi¬ 
ence  with  magazines  and  newsletters 
seeks  entry-level  reporting  position. 

Peter  (312)  878-3724. 


Yes,  I  know  I  am  "over-qualified.”  But 
at  53  I  am  not  “over-the-hill!”  Victim  of 
daily’s  death.  Veteran,  versatile  award¬ 
winning  editor/columnist  seeks  oppor¬ 
tunity  on  small-city  daily.  You  can  have 
30  years  experience  at  entry-level  wage. 
Why?  My  only  love  is  newspaper  work. 
Box  4988,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


VERSATILE  FREELANCE  WRITER  with 
solid  newspaper/magazine  staff  experi¬ 
ence  seeks  challenging,  fun  assign¬ 
ments.  Elizabeth  V.  Mooney,  100-10 
/tscan  Avenue,  Forest  Hilis,  NY  11375; 
(718)  261-6385. 


PRODUCnONITECH 


Newspaper  and  commercial  25  years, 
as  V.P.  Operations,  Project  Manager, 
Production  Director,  Union,  Non-Union 
-  25  to  400  Personnel.  Box  5907, 
Hudson,  FL  34667. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location 
without  specific  identirication 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


Goodbye,  Gene 


Eugene  Roberts,  who  had  been  tagged  with  the  frog  nickname  several  years 
ago,  holds  up  a  ceramic  frog  during  his  recent  going-away  party. 


By  Howard  Altman 

How  do  you  say  goodbye  to 
Eugene  L.  Roberts  Jr.,  the  absent- 
minded  genius  who  turned  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  into  one  of  the 
nation's  premier  newspapers? 

That  challenge  was  met  by  Inquirer 
reporter  Carol  Horner  and  Inquirer 
Magazine  editor  Arthur  Carey,  who 
spent  two  months  “practically  full 
time,”  said  Homer,  devising  the  ulti¬ 
mate  send-off  to  Roberts  —  a  seven- 
hour  celebration  at  Philadelphia's 
Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel  held  Oct.  20 
that  attracted  more  than  1,000 
Roberts  rooters  from  around  the 
country. 

Party  planning  began  almost  imme¬ 
diately  after  Roberts  surprised  the 
newspaper  world  on  July  31  when  he 
announced  he  was  leaving  his  posts  as 
Inquirer  executive  editor  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  Philadelphia  Newspapers 
Inc.,  the  Knight-Ridder-owned 
parent  company  of  the  Inquirer  and 
the  Philadelphia  Daily  News. 


Roberts  reflects  —  see  Page  1 6. 
Maxwell  King,  Roberts'  successor,  looks 
ahead  —  see  Page  1 7. 


Aside  from  Horner  and  Carey,  a 
host  of  other  staffers,  Horner  noted, 
contributed  time,  effort  and  more 
than  $18,000  to  the  Gene  Roberts 
Scholarship  Fund,  which  made  the 
gala  more  than  just  a  party. 

“We  fear  that  Gene's  departure 
represents  the  end  of  an  era,”  Horner 
said  during  the  crush  to  organize  the 
shindig.  “We  did  not  just  want  a  fes¬ 
tive  celebration,  but  a  celebration  of 
how  we  feel  about  Gene,  his  achieve¬ 
ments,  and  the  fun  and  pleasure  and 
community  that  we  have  had.” 

Homer,  the  Inquirer's  semi-official 
party  organizer,  is  famous  for  the 
spectacular.  One  time,  she  brought  a 
camel  into  the  building,  a  neat  feat 
considering  the  difficulty  getting  the 
animal  onto  the  elevator.  Another 
time,  Homer  orchestrated  the  placing 
of  46  frogs  in  Roberts'  bathtub  for  his 
46th  birthday. 

This  party  was  more  than  just  fun 
and  games.  Homer  said  those  putting 
together  the  Roberts  farewell  wanted 
to  acknowledge  the  tremendous  sense 
of  loss  felt  by  staffers  when  he 
announced  his  decision  to  leave  the 
profession  and  teach  journalism. 

“A  lot  of  people  expressed  [the 


(Altman  is  a  reporter  with  the  New 
Haven  Advocate.) 


thought]  that  we  should  reflect  the 
somberness  of  this  occasion,”  she 
said.  “There  was  a  lot  of  sadness 
when  Gene  announced  his  decision. 
Grown  men  and  women  were  weep¬ 
ing  when  the  news  filtered  through  the 
office.” 

One  reason  for  the  sadness  is  the 
success  Roberts  brought  to  the  paper. 


His  years  at  the  Inquirer  were  most 
notably  marked  by  the  17  Pulitzer 
Prizes  won  by  his  staff. 

The  former  Bible  salesman  raised 
more  than  a  few  eyebrows  when  he 
left  his  coveted  position  as  New  York 
Times  foreign  editor  to  take  over  the 
drab,  gray  paper  in  Philadelphia  but, 
with  a  force  of  personality  that  col¬ 
leagues  say  came  more  from  a  raise  of 
an  eyebrow  than  from  his  lips, 
Roberts  crafted  the  inquirer  into  one 
of  the  nation's  most  respected  news¬ 
papers. 

More  thtin  anything  else,  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  under  Roberts'  tute¬ 
lage  became  famous  for  the  Roberts 
story. 

For  the  retirement  gala.  Inquirer 
editors  designed  a  business  card 
describing  the  essence  of  the  Roberts 
story.  The  definition,  “basically  a 
collection  of  Robertsisms,”  accord¬ 


Photo  by  Howard  Aitmon 

ing  to  gift  committee  chairman  and 
ace  medical  writer  Donald  Drake, 
was  drafted  to  explain  why  Inquirer 
staffers  decided  to  use  their  donations 
to  create  a  scholarship  rather  than 
give  Roberts  a  rare  book  or  a  trip  back 
to  Vietnam. 

“The  Eugene  L.  Roberts  Prize  is 
meant  to  encourage  and  is  dedicated 


to  the  story  of  the  untold  event  that 
oozes  instead  of  breaks;  to  the  story 
that  reveals,  not  repeats;  to  the 
reporter  who  zigs  instead  of  zags;  to 
the  truth  as  opposed  to  the  facts;  to 
the  forest,  not  just  the  trees;  to  the 
story  they'll  be  talking  about  in  the 
coffee  shop  on  Main  Street;  to  the 
story  that  answers  not  just  who,  what, 
where,  when  and  why,  but  also  ‘So 
What?';  to  efforts  at  portraying  real 
life  itself;  to  journalism  that  ‘wakes 
me  up  and  makes  me  see';  to  the 
revival  of  the  disappearing  story¬ 
teller.” 

If  the  outpouring  of  money  is  any 
measure  of  the  staffs  feelings  about 
Roberts,  it  is  clear  that  he  was  more 
than  just  a  boss. 

According  to  Drake,  who  spear¬ 
headed  the  scholarship  drive,  original 
estimates  were  far  short  of  the  final 
(Continued  on  page  45) 


From  his  perch  above  the  festivities,  Roberts’  face 
turned  deeper  shades  of  red  as  he  watched  former 
coiieagues  iampoon  him. 
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When  h  comes  to 
trademarks,  there's 

no  second  chance. 


There  are  many  benefits  to  advertising  in  this  section, 
here  are  just  a  few  .  .  . 


•  Trademark  awareness  means  product  awareness!  At  the 
very  least  your  ad  here  will  increase  your  product 
awareness  in  the  press  which  naturally  leads  to  more 
product  sales. 


Editor  &  Publisher  ABP  jOL 

1 1  West  19th  Street  •  New  York.  NY  1001 1  •  212  675  4380 
FAX#  212  929  1259 


•  Everytime  you  publish  the  correct  use 
and  identification  of  your  trademark 
in  the  news  industry’s  leading  magazine, 
you  reduce  its  possible  misuse  by  the  press. 


•  Your  ad  in  this  section  serves  as  a 
testimonial  of  your  continued  effort 
intention  to  protect  your  trademark  should  it  ever  be 
challenged. 


Place  your  ad  in  this  witty,  educational  and  respected 
TRADEMARKS  AND  THE  PRESS  issue.  Call  your 
E&P  sales  representative  today! 


Here  lie  all  the  unprotected  trademarks  that  have  gone  the  way  of  generic  names. 

Once  a  trademark  is  defeated  in  court,  that’s  it,  there’s  no  second  chance.  This  makes 
your  initial  and/or  continued  effort  to  protect  your  trademark  so  important  and  essential 


The  best  place  for  you  to  advertise  the  proper  use  of  your  trademark  is  in  E«feP’s  8th 
annual  Trademarks  and  the  Press  issue.  This  special  issue,  printed  in  the  form  of  a 
pullout  section,  is  bound  within  the  regular  December  1st  issue  of  E&P. 

It  is  the  original  trademark  section  and  the  only  one  dedicated  to  the 
writers  and  editors  of  the  newspaper  press. 


CLOSING  DEADLINES:  Space-November  14 

Ad  Copy-November  16 


New  York 
(212)  675-4380 


Chicago 
(312)  641-0041 


Los  Angeles 
(213)  382-6346 


San  Francisco 
(415)  421-7950 


.  Lefsjusthopewearar. 
judged  by  the  company  we  keep. 

Each  vear  about  9  million  tons  ot  newspaper  to  do?  readers  on  the  economics  of  news- 

old  newspapers  join  about  150  million  Scripps  Howard  recently  quad-  print  recycling.  Many  other  pub- 
tons  of  other  waste  on  the  way  to  rupled  its  use  of  recycled  newsprint—  lishers  have  taken  similar  steps. 
American  landfills.  ^  helping  increase  the  overall  demand  That's  a  start. 

There  s  a  limited  demand  tor  old  tor  used  newspapers.  We  ve  also  We  have  to  work  together  to 
newspapers.  So  what's  a  self-respecting  embarked  on  a  program  to  educate  keep  our  reputation  out  of  the  trash. 


SCRIPPS 
111  HOWARD 
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